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In these days of political and industrial unrest, with 
the red flag of Bolshevism appearing in various parts of 
| the country, it is refreshing and encouraging to find an 
} industrial leader who is far-sighted enough to look 
| beyond ths present and to see the bright future that 
is assured to everyone in this country with courage and 
patriotism enough to meet the problems and to frown 
| ‘ upon anarchy and Bolshevism wherever they may appear. 
| Among thé#e leaders and probably the greatest opti- 
| mist in the lu aber trade in the United States today is 

Thomas E. Coale, president of the Thomas E. Coale 
| Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., the biggest pattern 
expert in the country. Mr. Coale is a ‘‘bull’’ on 
America. He believes intensively in America and in 
the good sense and good judgment of its people. He 
does not fear that because of the present temporary 
condition in commerce and industry the country is going 
| to the dogs. On the other hand, Mr. Coale believes 














Believes Lumber Industry Destined for Greatest Prosperity Known 


that the country as a whole and the lumber industry 
especially are facing the greatest era of prosperity they 
have ever experienced, and so fully convinced of this 
is he that he purposes to tell the lumber trade about 
it and will have more to say on this vital subject in 
another part of this publication from time to time. 
The opening gun in this campaign is a letter addressed 
to everybody interested in lumber, which letter radiates 
optimism and predicts an era of unexampled prosperity 
not alone in the lumber trade but in all lines of 
industry. 

Mr. Coale insists that with the first notes of the robin 
this assured awakening will start into life and will be 
in its full vigor before summer is fairly begun. He is a 
student of lumber conditions and his bi-weekly discus- 
sions of the lumber business in all its aspects should 
be of unusual interest and benefit to everybody in the 
lumber trade who reads them. 
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W d Quality ! 
ee Doors ||’ 
Are Permanent Advertisements 


for dealers who sell them. The natural beauty, 
uniform quality and exceptional long life of these 
doors win and hold trade. They are made of 
California White Pine—the wood that has no 
substitute. 
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3uilders readily recognize the big value offered in 
Weed Quality Doors and Windows and they soon 
spread the good news to their many friends. Order 
a trial car of them today. 


Leading Jobbers Sell Weed Quality Doors 
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Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 


Our Specialties | 
Our Specialty 


Quality, Service, Uniform 
Grades and Promptness 
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Can always furnish for quick 


We have what you shipment long timbers any 


want or we will 





Cut It For You size up to 110 feet long. | 

— — ego ga Can Surface Timbers 

want, or may want in Up to 24” - 30” 

Hardwoods Mail or wire us your inquiries. 

Tipler-Grossman The Westport Lumber Company 
Manaus — Lumber Co. Lumber <{W"> Lath 

Northern Hardwoods Sales Office: y 
Green Bay, * ™%;2"" . Wisconsin 1406 Nerhwester Bask Building 7 a 





WATCH THIS SPACE. 
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ANY RETAILER is welcome to visit any member of 
the Southern Pine Association and look over his 
bookkeeping in order to discover what it costs him 
to manufacture his lumber. So Secretary John E. 
Rhodes announced at a retail association meeting 
this week, and stands in no danger of being burned 
at the stake or excommunicated for heresy. The 
old order changeth. 


A Suitable Compromise in Tim- 
ber Taxation Suggested 


Needed reform in our methods of taxing timber 
is a somewhat hackneyed subject, but some new 
light was furnished upon it in a noteworthy ad- 
dress delivered by Orlando T. Barnes before the 
annual meeting recently of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. 

It is generally recognized that a yield tax when 
timber is cut gives much better results from the 
standpoint of timber growing encouragement. It, 
however, greatly reduces the tax revenues of timber 
counties and townships and retards public improve- 
ments. The compromise has already been suggested 
of taxing the land annually on its value as stump 
land, and the value of the timber only when cut. 

This speaker in addition to a thoro development 
of this idea suggests further that when the timber 
is mature it may well stand a moderate annual tax 
on its value if the owner desires still further to 
hold it. 

This introduces another question which this 
speaker does not consider. He apparently is speak- 
ing of a body of planted timber of practically even 
age class, all of which would naturally arrive at 


maturity about the same time. In virgin forest, 
however, or any forest naturally reproduced under 
most conditions, there is a mixture of practically 
all age classes, so that at any given time only a 
part of the total stand of timber is really mature. 

Inasmuch also as the determination of the boun- 
dary between timber which is still making a satis- 
factory annual increment of value by growth and 
timber in which the growth curve and the carrying 
cost curve have practically approximated each other 
requires expert forestry judgment it is obvious that 
the administration of a tax law of any such refine- 
ment could not be left to the judgment of such 
assessing bodies as we have at this time. That, 
however, is not to say that the ideas are not entirely 
practical, but that it remains to develop all the 
necessary practical details of administering them. 





A Thoughtful Study of Lineyard 


Development 


, With pleasure the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN directs 
special attention to the study of lineyard operation 
beginning upon page 50 in this week’s issue and 
to be concluded in a second instalment. The in- 
stalment published this week is chiefly historical, 
but that which follows will give a tabulation of 
lineyard distribution by States, character of own- 
ership, the chief merchandising characteristics dis- 
tinctive of lineyards, and phases of management. 

It will well repay the reader interested in this 
subject to preserve the present instalment for a 
week and to read and study the two when both 
shall have been received. 

Professor Gries has had wide opportunity of 
studying this subject, not only in his previous con- 
nection with the Bureau of Corporations as re- 
search investigator but in the extensive researches 
into lumber merchandising that have been quietly 
made by the Bureau of Business Research of the 
Harvard School of Business. 


Lumber Accounting Placed Upon a 
Scientific Basis 


When the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
decided that its members needed a standard uniform 
cost system it went about the test with the thoro- 
ness which has characterized many of its other 
activities. It employed three certified publie ac- 
countants to furnish the accounting ability and an 
efficiency engineer (whose ability in that field is 
amply authenticated by his position upon Harring- 
ton Emerson’s staff) to insure that practical op- 
erating details and accounting theory were properly 
tied together. The result was a new and thorogo- 
ing manual of lumber accounting which is un- 
doubtedly more than worth the $25 at which it is 
available to the industry in general, and of which 
a brief description and specimen analysis forms 
appear beginning on page 57 of this issue. 

The lumber industry has been flirting with the 
subject of better bookkeeping for a good many 
years. It got a strong impetus in that direction 
from the missionary efforts of Edward N. Hurley, 
then chairman of the Federal Trade Commission ; 
and later the direct interest of the Government in 
the subject of manufacturing costs has prevented 
any lapse of interest in the subject. 

The economic experts at sundry times have de- 
clared that lumber has always brought lower 
prices than it should, and that one of the reasons 
was a lack of efficient accounting in the industry 
in general. This was emphasized in the studies of 
the industry made. by the Forest Service and the 
Federal Trade Commission. It is not entirely 
absent from the thoro economic study embodied in 
the book by Dr. Wilson Compton published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; and probably the latest 
emphasis placed upon this fact was embodied in 
the report made by Homer Hoyt for the bureau 
of research of the War Trade Board which was 
reprinted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
March 8. 


The lumber industry has borne its share of the 
burdens of war; if the results of war are to in- 
clude the firm establishment of better accounting 
methods it will be a very substantial recompense 
in the years to come. 
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Some Further Thoughts on the 
Price Adjustment Plan 


The sentiment of the lumber industry regarding 
the proposed price adjustment plan appears still 
to be largely uncrystallized, altho the differences 
of judgment appear to be largely influenced by 
other factors than the abstract merits of the plan 
itself. 

It will be seen from the statement of relative 
costs and prices of Pacific coast products appear- 
ing in the news columns this week that these manu- 
facturers have no margin of profit which they can 
further reduce as a concession to the prospective 
builder. Instead, they have been already actually 
marketing lumber at a loss around $5 a thousand. 
This is to a considerable extent true in other build- 
ing woods, and lumber manufacturers therefore 
have very little trading capital with which to enter 
into conference upon this subject. As suggested 
last week, it would appear necessary also to inter- 
est the lumber distributing trade in the matter and 
to make the profits of distribution available in such 
a codperative movement. 

As regards the essence of the proposition itself 
it would appear merely to apply the foreign cartel 
system in our country. Under this system a given 
line of industry organizes and fixes its prices, 
which are then submitted to Governmental agencies 
for approval and when so approved become estab- 
lished. This is a part of the machinery of normal 
business abroad. It is being urged here as a sort 
of spring medicine for the ‘‘tired feeling’’ of 
business. Supply and demand need a tonic in order 
to get back to a healthy condition. 

It may suggest itself to business men that if 
the Government is so keenly alive to the necessity 
of this principle at this time it might be possible 
by hearty cooperation and support to make some 
headway toward the establishment of something 
of the sort as a factor of normal business. Not 
long ago the lumbermen were arguing before the 
Federal Trade Commission the importance of being 
allowed to codperate in price stabilization—of 
course under Government cognizance and sanction. 
Now the Government is asking that very thing of 
them. 

The legal status of the proposition under our 
present laws appears to be somewhat more hazy. 
Secretary Redfield is quoted in the March issue of 
the Nation’s Business as stating that the question 
whether the movement contemplated would be in 
violation of antitrust laws had been discussed in 
cabinet meetings, and further says: 

My statement on this subject is not final, but I can 
say that there is a general understanding that nothing 
in the antitrust laws prevents the raising or lowering 
of prices as such, The antitrust laws take into account 
the purpose for which and the methods by which this 
raising or lowering is to be done. Some restraint of 
trade must be found, The object of the law is to set 
trade free. 

Surely the proposal we have in mind is free from all 
moral objection. It can easily be accomplished if the 
parties to the agreement are willing. It must be 
remembered also that it is the Government which asks 
producers to come in and discuss prices for its own 
benefit. By thus endeavoring to secure a good buying 
market for itself the Government, which is the collec- 
tive people, surely can not be accused of trying to 
restrain trade, 

This does not clear the matter very much. Here 
we have a proposition that an entire industry get 
together and establish its price, which is then to be 
submitted to a board created under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for approval. If so approved it 
is possible that the governmental purchasing agen- 
cies may thereby be induced to make purchases at 
such prices. It is true that the prices to be estab- 
lished by this benevolent conspiracy are reduced 
prices to encourage trade rather than restrain it. 
Are they immune because of that fact? Or do they 
become immune when the industrial board blue pen- 
cils them with its O. K.? Or does this happen when 
the Government starts to buy under them? Sup- 
pose an industry establishes prices which the in- 
dustrial board does not approve, will it thereby 
becomes a subject for investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice? 

These inquiries are of course largely abstract 
and theoretical. As a practical matter the rail- 
roads of the country in their rate making activities 
have violated our antitrust laws for years, and 
were permitted to do this because their rates were 
under Interstate Commerce Commission review 
and regulation. This would not have been a legal 
defense in court, but it was practically sufficient. 

It is probable that by the time our next issue ap- 
pears some news will come from the conference 
with the representatives of the lumber industry to 
be held next Wednesday. 

In the meantime there are other interesting de- 
velopments in the general situation. The Informa- 
tion and Education Service of the U. 8. Department 
of Labor continues to send out bulletins that urge 
strongly that present cost of construction is really 


not high and that building activities may well go 
forward at the present time. It is probably true 
that its utterances would be taken more seriously 
if it could induce the Government itself to go for- 
ward in its construction purchases and activities. 
The most notable information that has come recent- 
ly in these bulletins is a study of prices by Irving 
Fisher, the well known Yale University authority 
on political economy. Professor Fisher believes 
that prices are on a permanently high basis or at 
least will not recede for some years. In his opinion 
they have a firm foundation upon the fact that we 
have about twice as much circulating medium as 
normally, and the inerease in our national gold 
supply is bound to continue over a long period. 
This is, of course, obvious, because the rest of 
the world need more of our goods than we need of 
theirs in exchange. We must, of course, eventually 
be repaid in foreign manufactures, but this will 
take many years, and meanwhile the balance of the 
world indebtedness will be heavily in our favor. 

The eleven pages of Professor Fisher’s careful 
review of this subject are worthy of more careful 
attention than can be given in this issue, but will 
be further considered. 

There are ‘other strongly optimistic indications 
to returning activity in building construction. 
Building permits in the large cities are being taken 
out again in volume. This is especially true in the 
Kast with the exception of western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. City rents have increased from 
10 to 50 percent—and even to 100 percent, the lat- 
ter increase in Bridgeport, Conn. January and 
February building permits in Chicago were behind 
last year, but for the first twelve days of March 
were threefold as great as for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1918. February reports showed increases 
of permits in ninety-five cities. Public improve- 
ments are beginning to get under way in some lo- 
ealities and in other directions we have signs of 
activity that may soon gather momentum and _ pro- 
duce a normal current of activity in building lines. 





Looking Toward a Better 
State Forest Program 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published in its is- 
sue of Feb. 15 the main features of resolutions by 
the North Carolina Forestry Association urging a 
definite forest and game program for the State. 

It may be well to review the eight specific re- 
quests which these resolutions made of the general 
assembly. The first was ‘‘codperation with the 
Federal Government’’ under the Week’s law for 
forest fire protection by making the State appro- 
priation required to meet that law. Regarding the 
desirability of this action there can be no objec- 
tion. 

The second states that definite size limits be set 
for commercial tree species when growing on agri- 
cultural land below which it would not be permissi 
ble to cut commercial timber. This is a somewhat 
radical invasion into what has previously been con- 
sidered the domain of private property rights. In 
the cutting of saw logs private interest usually 
suggests a diameter limit because smaller logs are 
usually unprofitable. The use of the farm wood lot 
for fuel wood, and the manufacture of boltwood 
for many purposes, including tanning extract, pulp, 
cooperage and vehicle dimension stock, would be 
seriously handicapped by the imposition of a diam- 
eter limit suitable for saw timber. In many situa- 
tions small timber is more valuable for cutting 
than for continued growth and private rights in 
that direction should not be invaded unless imme- 
diate public damage otherwise would result, as 
where cover is needed to prevent erosidn or pre- 
serve important watersheds. If the timber owner 
is asked to sacrifice present values he should be 
compensated in some other way. He is of course 
benefited by better fire protection contemplated in 
the first resolution, as well as by the principle set 
out in the third resolution, which asks for low rate 
of assessment upon lands devoted to growing tim- 
ber under proper regulations. The diameter limit 
provision would be justifiable if it were enforced 
only as one of the regulations imposed as a consid- 
eration where the low rate assessment was ex- 
tended. 

The other regulations embraced minor subjects, 
including proper stock laws to prevent grazing 
damage to timber; the forest reclamation of waste 
coastal land; the proper administration of the 
State park; an educational program to interest 
young people in forest and bird study; and State 
game and bird control. 

The fact that birds and game are recognized as 
relating to the subject of forestry should suggest 
their handling by the State in a unified way. One 
and the same State commission should handle both 
the forestry and game and its wardens should have 
forest fires, forest protection in general, and the 
protection of birds and game all under their gen- 
eral supervision. State commissions should be 
fewer, better organized and more efficient, 


. . e 
“Big Guns” Open Fire in 
e e e 
Campaign for Building 

When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about two 
years ago first suggested the idea of a nationa] 
‘Own Your Home’’ movement it was like starting 
a pebble rolling down a mountainside, gathering 
impetus and by contact starting other stones until 
a mighty avalanche, sweeping everything before it, 
is the final result. Incidentally, it may be re. 
marked in this connection that the AMeErIcAN 
LUMBERMAN did not content itself with merely 
starting the ‘‘pebble,’’ but has labored in and 
out of season, by every means at its command, to 
keep the subject before the public and to enlist aid 
and support from every source possible. It is not 
necessary more than to allude to such efforts ag 
the nationwide contest conducted by this paper a 
little over a year ago wherein about 50,000 essays 
on ‘*Why Every Family Should Own Its Home’? 
were written by public school pupils in all parts 
of the country, resulting in a tremendous amount 
of newspaper and other publicity; and its recent 
campaign to encourage lumber retailers to adver- 
tise home building in their communities, made 
practical and easy by the big home building sup- 
plement filled with advertising material and sug- 
gestions that went out with the issue of Jan. 25, 

Many other agencies have enlisted in this great 
movement, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN heart- 
ily weleomes every ally. The work that some of 
them are doing is truly splendid in conception and 
thoroly practical and efficient in execution. The 
news columns of this issue tell the story of the 
great ‘‘Build a Home First’’ campaign just 
launched by the Southern Pine Association, a fea- 
ture of which is the sending of suggestions and ma- 
terial for local campaigns to 15,000 lumber retail- 
ers thruout the United States. The advertising 
material offered to dealers ineludes large: three- 
color posters for billboards, slides for moving pic- 
ture theaters, strong display copy and_ striking 
cuts for newspaper advertisements, material for 
free reading notices for use in local papers— 
largely taken from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
recent Community Builder supplement—and a 
folder containing many practical suggestions for 
conducting a local campaign. All this is promo- 
tional work of the highest grade and, with the 
coéperation that the retailers will doubtless be 
more than ready to give, should produce great. re- 
sults. 

Another ‘‘heavy gun’’ just brought into action 
is the newly organized ‘‘Own Your Home’’ bureau 
of the division of public works and construction 
development of the Department of Labor, details 
concerning which will be found under a Washing- 
ton date line, on another page of this issue. This 
bureau also has mapped out a complete plan of 
campaign for the use of local committees and 
stands ready not only to supply campaign literature 
and publicity material but to render personal as- 
sistance by sending an expert to help organize and 
conduct the movement and to coédperate in every 
other way possible. 

Behind such a barrage of heavy artillery fire, 
supplemented by the splendid work of the federated 
real estate boards, the building and loan associa- 
tions, organizations of building materials dealers, 
contractors, and other bodies interested in promot- 
ing building, the far-flung line of home building 
‘“hoosters,’’ each working faithfully in his own 
community for the common cause, is advancing to 
certain victory, the harbingers of which are already 
to be seen. 





Increase in Building Permits 
Is Encouraging 


One swallow does not make a summer, neither 
does a spurt in building permits prove that the 
hoped-for revival in general construction operations 
has actually arrived, yet there is solid ground for 
congratulation in the fact that permits issued in 
Chicago for the first twelve days of March total 
over three times as much as for the same period one 
year ago. To be exact, the total for the 12-day 
period this year is $1,659,300, against $509,900 last 
year. Besides, there have been tentatively submit- 
ted to the building department plans for an apart- 
ment building to cost about $1,250,000, and another 
of eleven stories and containing nearly 350 rooms, 
estimated cost not stated. 

This is distinctly encouraging, especially when 

nled with the fact that building permits issue“ 
in ninety-five leading cities of the country during 
February showed an increase over the preceding 
month of 24 percent. 

With spring at hand and such tangible evidence 
of progress toward the goal of normal building 
conditions as has been quoted there certainly 1s 
reason for optimism and a determination by every- 
one to do everything possible to ‘‘keep the ball 
rolling, ’’ 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


TIMBER VALUES UNDER INCOME TAX LAW 

Referring to the article on page 38 of the issue of 
Feb. 15, 1919, in the LUMBERMAN, regarding the new 
tax bill’s effect on lumber; would you understand from 
paragraph B, section 3, as it now stands, that corpo- 
rations will be allowed to take into their invested 
capital their appreciation of timber holdings as of 
March 1, 1913, over the original cost? 

This is a particular question and one of vital im- 
portance to the owners of timber in this country and 
has been under discussion for some years. We know 
that it has been ruled by the Department that an indi- 
vidual could take his appreciation up as capital in- 
vestment, whereas a corporation has not been granted 
the same privilege. Have you any new developments 
bearing upon this?—INQuIRY No. 66. 

[This letter comes from a well known lumber 
concern in the State of New York. It was sub- 
mitted to L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who has 
favored us with the following reply: 


Yours of March 4 containing inquiry from a sub- 
scriber touching invested capital as same relates to 
new revenue bill received. The substance of the in- 
quiry is whether original cost or 1913 values are to 
be used for measurement of capital invested as same 
relates to excess profits. 

Section 326 of the bill, wherein invested capital is 
defined, makes original cost and not 1913 values the 
basis of determining invested capital. A strenuous 
effort was made to secure recognition of 1913 values 
rather than original cost, but we were unsuccessful. 
However, the bill as it now stands as compared with 
its original provisions when it came from the House 
is much more satisfactory, in that the relief provisions 
of the bill give a corporation that is especially bur- 
dened by the definition of invested capital an oppor- 
tunity of having its tax burden equitably adjusted. 

The work that has been done in Washington by the 
industry whereby the peculiar economic status of this 
industry has been explained has, in my judgment, 
created a much better understanding of our problem 
and as a result there will be afforded to lumber corpo 
rations a better opportunity of securing just and 
equitable tax results. 

I trust this explanation will suffice, as to go into the 
rules and regulations of the department in reference 
to the item involved would extend the discussion too 
far. 

This information will be of interest to other 
readers, altho too late for those who succeeded in 
getting their returns completed without taking ad- 
vantage of the special extension of time beyond 
March 15. As, however, complete blanks for cor 
poration returns are not yet available most corpora- 
tions will find it necessary to take advantage of 
this extension.—EpITor. | 








WHO WANTS A CARLOAD OF BASKETS? , 

Can you furnish us a list of names of parties who 
purchase Climax baskets and hampers in carload lots? 
We manufacture this class of packages and are looking 
for a market for our product. If you can not give us 
the information perhaps you can tell us who can.- 
INQuIRY No. 117. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Ohio lumber- 
man, thus indicating that baskets and hampers do 
have in some cases a rather close relationship to 
the lumber industry; and if there be some lumber- 
men who manufacture such a product there are 
possibly some other lumbermen who sell or use it. 
The inquiry is therefore published, altho, it must 
be frankly confessed, with only the haziest sort of 
an idea of how a Climax basket or hamper differs 
from the fifty-seven other varieties.—EDITOR. | 





PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF JARRAH 


Please furnish us with any information you can as 
to texture and fiber of Australian yarra wood and send 
us a small sample if possible.—INQuiry No, 93. 

[The usual spelling for this wood is jarrah, 
altho occasionally the spelling used by our corre- 
spondent is employed. The inquiry comes from 
Alberta. 

Jarrah is a eucalyptus (2. marginata). It has 
the general appearance of the eucalypt. It weighs 
green about 68 pounds to the cubie foot and in 
ordinary seasoned condition 50 to 55 pounds; when 
bone dry about 48 pounds. It is a very hard wood 
and extremely durable, being used in Australia, its 
native country, for shingles, and for telegraph poles 
and cross ties. Telegraph poles of this wood often 
last in Australia twenty-five to thirty years. It is 
largely used in England in untreated form for wood 
block paving, as well as for piling and timber quay 
work. It is semi-resistant to the attacks of marine 
borers, altho by no means entirely so in heavily 
infested tropical waters. 

Jarrah when freshly cut is brick red in color but 
darkens in seasoning to a reddish brown, Karri, an- 
other eucalypt, is very similar, but harder to work; 
not so durable in the ground as it decays at the 
ground line, and gives more trouble from shrink- 
age. Excessive shrinkage and difficulty in season- 


ing without extreme checking are peculiarities of. 


nearly all eucalypts. Jarrah has less shrinkage 
than most of the others, but requires very careful 
seasoning. It seasons most satisfactorily after the 
logs have been kept in water for some time. 
Jarrah is one of the most valuable and widely 
used of Australian hardwoods and exists in large 


supply as a tree of 120 feet or over in height with 
an extremely straight trunk often 50 feet to the 
first branch.—EpITor. } 


A SUCCESSFUL HOMEMADE DRY KILN 


In connection with the reply to Inquiry No. 56, 
given on page 41 of the Feb. 1 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the enclosed story told by one of our 
lumber inspectors engaged on recent war work is of 
interest.—O. M. BuTLER, Acting Director, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


[The report enclosed was as follows: 


The American manufacturer, whether large or small, 
appears gifted in ability to solve problems confronting 
production. This ability has been manifested repeat- 
edly during the war. A dry kiln inspector of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory tells the 
following story : 

One contractor for Government wagons and spare 
parts accomplished the kiln drying on a small scale 
with a unique device, which embodies the fundamental 
principles of kiln drying. The whole plant consisted of 
a sawmill, with a small edger, trimmer and turning 
lathes for single and double trees, each machine being 
drive_ by an electric motor, 

The abandoned boiler house of the plant had stone 
walls, an earth floor, and was about 14x18feet in dimen- 
sion and the idea was conceived of utilizing this build- 
ing for a dry kiln. How this was accomplished is 
shown in Fig. 1. An old fashioned stove was placed 
at one end and the stove pipe, instead of passing out of 
the building at the roof, circled the room, about 6 feet 
above the floor and 4 feet from the walls. On supports, 
about 7% or 8 feet above the floor, was laid a false 
floor on which the stock to be dried was “ricked.” A 
charge usually consisted of about 16,000 club-turned 
pieces of single trees and similar stock, A_ beehive- 
shaped burner, fed by a blower fan, was used to dispose 
of the sawmill waste. From the burner a length of 


stovepipe was run to connect with the stovepipe in the 
“dry room.” In event the stove went out the dry heat 
from the burner could be diverted into the stovepipe 
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and recirculated about the room by the blast from the 
conveyor fan, and eventually cut to the air. A number 
of dampers afforded the necessary control, 

No device for controlling humidity, temperature and 
circulation—the three essentials of kiln drying—was 
provided, the operator depending upon the stone walls 
to serve as condensers. The operator said he did not 
have to worry about the lumber’s being overheated 
because the heating capacity of the stove was only 
sufficient to raise the temperature to a maximum of 
105 or 110 degrees. For circulation he relied upon 
the heat’s rising from the stovepipe, passing thru 
the lumber to the roof, and thence to the colder stone 
walls, acting as condensers and sending it downward 
to the earth floor. 

While’ the inspector did not have an opportunity to 
make an extended examination or study of conditions 
in the kiln, he stated that the lumber being dried at 
the time of his visit appeared from surface indications 
to be in good condition. The owner claimed that hick- 
ory eveners, green from the log, could be dried in his 
“outfit” in from 16 to 18 days, and oak of the same 
dimensions, in about one month. While the apparatus 
may be a “hit or miss” kiln, the owner insists that 
the emphasis should be on the “hit.’”” While the condi- 
tions in this case appear to have been such as to 
bring about satisfactory drying, the idea is not one to 
be recommended for general use, as the chances are 
more favorable for ‘“‘misses” than “hits.” Nevertheless 
the idea is of considerable interest, and shows what 
may sometimes be accomplished in an emergency. 


The above report is of interest especially in con- 
nection with the ground floor sketch which is 
herewith reproduced. This plan appears to have 
worked successfully merely because the stone build- 
ing was available. It would hardly pay to erect 
stone walls in order to duplicate this plan and the 
report suggests that they were important ag pro- 
viding condenser capacity.—EbITor. | 


GETTING FORESTRY UNITS HOME 

I have just returned from France, where I was en- 
gaged in acquisition work with the American Forestry 
units. These units are known as the 20th Engineers 
and you no doubt have heard of their fine record in 
France. 

Since the armistice these troops were notified that 
as soon as they had their present operation cleared up 
they would be sent home. These men have been work- 
ing from ten to sixteen hours a day and put in an 
extra effort to hurry the work along so that they could 
get home. Just as they had their work cleaned up and 
had received orders to report at the port of embarka- 
tion, another order came thru changing all former 
plans and promises, and they are now repairing the 
roads which have deteriorated in France due to the 
heavy traffic of the armies etc. 

Before leaving I promised these boys that I would 
make every effort to get them home. Nearly all were 
volunteers and among the ranks one finds specialists 
of the highest grade in the lumbering business, and also 
former operators of sawmills. It does not seem fair 
that these men should have to stay over there and re- 
pair roads for the Frenchmen while their wives and 
families in the States suffer from their absence. 

I hope you will use all of your influence to help 
these boys along and get them back from their rock 
breaking work. 


Thanking you personally and hoping you will be 
able to do something at once for the boys who well 
deserve it.—C. M. HeimsBacu, Heimbach Lumber Co., 
Duluth, Minn., No. 62b. 

[Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN saw the 
article upon this same subject by S. E. Barwick, 
manager Chicago office, Long Bell Lumber Co., 
published in the March 8 issue. It is a marked 
coincidence that Mr. Heimbach should have ad- 
dressed a letter on the same subject to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN at practically the same time. 

The lumber industry certainly needs these men 
and there are other men who could do the work at 
which they are now engaged, and who if mustered 
out might find some difficulty in securing adequate 
employment at this time.—Eprror. ] 


CARPET ROLLERS WANTED 

Could you put me in touch with some firm that could 
manufacture me a carload of poles out of 6/4 material 
for rolling carpet rugs on—gum, redwood and poplar? 
All 9 feet long.—INquiry No, 112. 

[This inquiry comes from Guelph, Ont. There 
are undoubtedly a number of our readers who would 
be interested in getting out this product, and the 
address of the inquirer will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDITor. | 


STATUS OF SHINGLE FIREPROOFING 

One of our members asks whether we know of any 
preparation for dipping wood shingles which will 
make them reasonably fireproof. We are under the 
impression that there are several preparations on the 
market for which such claim is made, but are won- 
dering whether any of them have been in use long 
enough to have proved their worth. We shall be 
pleased to have such full information on this general 
subject as you may be in position conveniently to give. 

-INQquiIRY No, 48. 

[The above letter comes from an executive of 
one of the large retail associations. The engineer- 
ing department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has been requested to furnish 
him with its literature upon this subject. 

In a general way it may be said that considerable 
research has been devoted to the subject of treat- 
ment by the manufacturer and supply to the trade 
in a treated form. The most efficient method dis- 
covered, however, developed by the Forest Products 
Laboratory, adds so heavily to the weight of the 
shingles as to be of prohibitive freight cost if ap- 
plied at Pacific coast originating points. The 
most radical methods available at this time, there- 
fore, appear to be those adapted for application 
either by the consumer or on a short freight haul. 
One or two large eastern handlers of shingles that 
have heretofore made a practice of supplying 
shingles already stained have adapted their pro- 
cesses to apply a fire resistive dip. Such shingles 
are by no means incombustible but do have a mate- 
rially increased resistance to ignition from falling 
sparks or brands. 

The chief method available at the building is the 
application of fire resistive paint. Any good min- 
eral paint materially increases the fire resistance 
of a shingle surface, but a special formula has been 
developed by codperation between the National 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and is manu- 
factured under label approval of these organiza- 
tions by a number of well known paint manufac- 
turers. 

A few city building codes such as that of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., give specific recognition to resistant 
treatment, permitting the use of approved treated 
shingles where untreated ones are not allowed. This 
particular practice will undoubtedly grow as mu- 
nicipal building codes are progressively revised.— 
EpiTor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


This week the business world viewed with grat- 
ification a considerable strengthening of public 
confidence in the future—a strengthening’ that has 
developed gradually for some weeks but until now 
had not reached the stage where it became readily 
perceptible. And this improved state of mind of 
the public can be expected soon to reflect whole- 
somely on the industrial and commercial activities 
of the nation, solving in due time the unemploy- 
ment and other at present pressing problems. The 
four-month period of depression that has been 
passed thru was a wholly normal aftermath of 
the sudden ending of the great war, and the 
surprise is in that the transition from a war 
to a peace basis, unprepared for the change as the 
country was, was accomplished so smoothly and 
orderly and that the end of its first and most dan- 
gerous stages already is in view. The hestitancy 
of consumers and dealers in buying otherwise than 
from hand to mouth was most natural during the 
conditions; and this hesitancy, altho already min- 
imized to some extent, can not be expected to dis- 
appear forthwith but will continue in evidence for 
a while, until wages, rates and prices have been 
more firmly established. Unemployment is one of 
the vital questions of the day, but, according to 
reports from all sections of the country, it does not 
constitute any real danger anywhere in the coun- 
try outside of the great manufacturing centers 
of the East. It has been due to the slackening of 
the activities of most industries, as a result of 
the sudden stoppage and cancelation of Govern- 
ment contracts and the slowness of civilian de- 
mand to materialize. But all signs indicate that 
these conditions will speedily be remedied, as con- 
fidence in the future will continue to grow, and in- 
creased confidence means larger transactions and 
stimulated industry. Conditions are clearly under- 
going a gradual bettering and there seems to be 
no reason for apprehension regarding the future. 


* * * 


Continued wet weather has put almost all of the 
southern pine mills at important centers complete- 
ly out of action for the time being, having ren- 

dered logging operations impos- 
SOUTHERN sible. The log stocks of these mills 
PINE are completely exhausted and those 

of the others are nearly so, so if 
fair weather does not come speedily they also will 
be forced to close down. In fact, operating condi- 
tions during the last few months have been so 
bad that old-timers in the business declare the 
past winter the roughest for lumbering within 
their experience. In the meanwhile there is an 
ever increasing demand, coming both from domestic 
and foreign sources, and literally a flood of in- 
quiries that indicates the nature of business that 
can be expected later. Most of the mills, however, 
are very conservative in making bookings, as their 
stocks are very low and it is hard to tell when 
woods conditions will permit an increase in produc- 
tion. Needless to say, under these conditions 
there is no price cutting, and the universal opinion 
is that a number of items are due for early ad- 
vances. Another thing that would indicate a re- 
duced output during the summer is the rather acute 
shortage of sawmill labor at most manufacturing 
centers. There is a plentiful enough supply of 
labor, but very little of it is experienced in mill, 
and hence a full crew of today is grossly inferior 
to the crew which mobilization of soldiers and 
labor broke up. Numerous foreign inquiries are 
coming in, but actual business is not yet heavy, 
most of it being postponed until such time as ship- 
ping facilities have improved. When internal con- 
ditions in Mexico have become more fully estab- 
lished a large volume of business can be expected 
from there. As a matter of fact, preparations are 
now being made for a general resumption of the 
lumber trade with that country. The mines, rail- 
roads and other industries there will have to be 
practically rebuilt after the extended period of 
guerrilla warfare and total demoralization that 
now seems to be ending, and this will create an ex- 
cellent market for southern pine. During the 
week ended March 7, 151 mills reporting to the 
Southern Pine Association produced 66,392,916 
feet, compared with a normal production of 97,- 
779,022 feet; shipped 64,267,324 feet, and accepted 
orders for 60,217,660 feet. 


There has been perhaps a slightly increased 
activity in the market for upper grades of North 
Carolina pine, but otherwise the situation has 

no new development. Demand for 


NORTH box and lower grades, which were 
CAROLINA _s0 profitable to the manufacturers 
PINE during the war, continues very 


, small, many of the box plants run- 
ning half time and likely to close down entirely 
unless there is an early revival in the demand for 





their product. Some good-sized consignments of 
dressed stocks have gone to New England territory 
recently and that market, which has been practical- 
ly lifeless for some time, now shows some signs 
of quickening, and the mills look expectantly to 
a resumption of trade upon it. 


* * * 


While there is no actual speed to the hardwood 
market, it is as active as could be expected under 
the general trade conditions, and a heavy volume 

of inquiries is in circulation, 
HARDWOODS ~ which lends much encourage- 

ment for the future. Hard- 
wood stocks are, as is well known, badly broken, 
and production has been seriously curtailed by 
the heavy rains that have fallen almost uninter- 
ruptedly during the last several weeks thruout the 
South. Demand thus is fully up to production, if 
not exceeding it, and there is not much hope of the 
manufacturers being able to rebuild their stocks 
appreciably this season, as an increasing demand 
seems at hand which in all likelihood will keep fully 
apace with any gain in production that more fa- 
vorable weather conditions would bring. Prices of 
course are very firm, it not being at all necessary 
for the manufacturers to make concessions in order 
to move stock available for shipment. The heavy 
movement of agricultural implement woods is a 
feature of the market; but furniture woods are a 
little slow for the present, altho the demand for 
these bids fair to increase almost immediately. 
Furniture manufacturers are reported to be prepar- 
ing for an unprecedented era of prosperity. The 
increased demand for furniture already is said to 
be reaching surprising proportions and many plants 
thruout the country, during the war turned into pro- 
ductive centers for other lines of goods, will soon 
be making furniture. 


* ” * 


Cypress manufacturers report a sudden spurt in 
the volume of inquiries received during the last 
ten days, and there has also been an improvement 

in the volume of business placed. 
CYPRESS The cypress manufacturers never 
have suffered any real dearth of 
orders, their wood having gained much popularity 
during the war, and the present therefore is a com- 
fortable volume of business, even tho it runs large- 
ly to mixed cars. The eypress mills, in common 
with those cutting southern pine and hardwoods, 
have suffered much from inclement weather that 
curtailed woods operations and threatened a log 
shortage that would force them to close down. 
However, some sections of the cypress belt seem 
favored with improved weather and hence produc- 
tion shows a strong tendency to increase. Most ot 
the present demand seems to come from the North 
and middle West, where retailers and distributers 
seem to have regained much of their confidence in 
the future and are buying somewhat ahead; but 
business from the East is almost lifeless. Prices 
are as firm as ever and there has been a stiff ad- 
vance on certain classes of timbers. 


* * * 


In the northern pine market a relative quiet con- 
tinues. The eastern industrial trade is not taking 
much at present, but manufacturers expect this to 

be merely a temporary condition 
NORTHERN and that a resumption of general 
PINE industrial activity will be quickly 

reflected in the demand for north- 
ern pine. In the meanwhile prices remain very firm 
and there are no indications of early decline. The 
manufacturers are quite contented with the market 
as it is, having full confidence in the future and 
pointing out that there has been as a whole a nor- 
mal amount of business for the quiet season of the 
year. 

* * * 


The demand for hemlock has improved consider- 
ably within the last month, and especially during 
the last two weeks, and this in face of the lowest 

stocks on record. In fact, so little 
HEMLOCK hemlock is being produced this sea- 
son, owing to conditions that have 
affected the output of all the northern woods, that 
this wood is almost no factor at all in the general 
lumber market, and a serious famine in hemlock 
as well as northern hardwood stocks seems inevit- 
able for this summer. Some of the northern manu- 
facturers have more orders on their books than 
they have had at any other time in two years, and 
in consequence there seems to be no reason for any- 
thing but the strongest prices. 


* * * 


Undoubtedly the feature of the Douglas fir mar- 
ket is the increasing interest which this wood at- 


tracts on the eastern markets. Until comparatively 

recently a car of fir was seldom 
DOUGLAS marketed in what was considered 
FIR southern pine territory, but the 

west Coast mills drove their enter- 
ing wedge when they succeeded in building up a de- 
mand for their product in the middle West in com. 
petition with southern wood. Ever since have they 
extended their selling operations eastward, until 
now it can be said that Douglas fir is fairly well 
established in the East. A considerable quantity of 
fir has also been sold in Cuba and additional ¢ar- 
goes are soon expected to be dispatched to the An- 
tilles. This is a development that has caused a 
considerable stir in lumber circles. West Coast 
conditions remain practically as they were. Pro- 
duction remains at about 25 percent below normal 
and there has not been any perceptible increase in 
stocks. At present the business is rather of the 
hand-to-mouth variety, but great activity is in 
sight, to develop as soon as things generally be- 
come more stabilized. The railroads in particular are 
expected to become heavy buyers, as they still have 
to do much construction and repair work that was 
left undone during the war. During the week end- 
ed March 1, 126 mills reporting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association produced a total of 59,- 
783,749 feet, compared with a normal production 
of 80,550,000 feet. Shipments during the week 
amounted to 62,813,465 feet, or 5.37 percent above 
production, and orders to 65,924,127 feet, or 10.27 
percent over production and 4.72 percent above 
shipments for the week. 

* * * 


Production of western pines in the Inland Em- 
pire territory continues seasonably low and there 
has been no noteworthy change in the market, 
Stocks, of Idaho white pine espec- 
ially, are badly broken, and the 
light log output this winter seems 
to indicate a stock shortage later 
on, when demand materializes more fully. During 
the week ended March 1, thirty-one mills reporting 
to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
produced 10,926,250 feet, compared with a normal 
production of 26,650,000 feet; shipped 11,845,402 
feet, and received orders for 11,775,000 feet. Con- 
ditions in the California white and sugar pine in- 
dustry are very encouraging and a good year’s 
business is looked for. The cutting season may be 
delayed this year owing to heavy snows in the 
mountains, in which case stocks, broken as they 
now are, would be unusually low and prices well 
maintained, 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* * * 


A conference of greatest importance to the lum- 
ber industry and to the publie as well will be held 
at Washington, D, C., on March 19, when lumber- 

men representative of all the pop- 
CURRENT ular construction woods have been 
FACTORS invited to appear before the In- 
dustrial Board of the Department 
of Commerce and discuss with it the subject of 
production costs for lumber. The purpose of this 
conference is to determine whether present lumber 
prices are justified by the costs of production. The 
result of the conference will be promptly announced 
to the public by the Government. Whether a mod- 
erate reduction in price will be recommended will 
depend entirely upon the development at this con- 
ference. The board will base its announcement 
entirely on the facts and figures presented by rep- 
resentatives of the industry. Much building thru- 
out the country is being postponed simply because 
would-be builders believe that material prices are 
too high and hope that they will come down soon. 
The fact that lumber prices are not too high has 
been the subject of much publicity and has con- 
vinced many people and led them to building; and 
a Government announcement to the effect that 
lumber prices are not too high and entirely justi- 
fiable, such as can be expected to be made follow- 
ing the conference, should have a beneficial effect. 
It therefore behooves the lumbermen to present 
convincing data showing production costs. The 
building situation, according to most reports from 
all parts of the country, shows unmistakable signs 
of improving, and it seems as if even a little as- 
surance from recognized authoritative sources 
would go a long way toward starting a real rush 
of building. 





IF A KNOWLEDGE of costs is of value in stabiliz- 
ing prices, so conceivably might also be a knowledge 
of what existing prices really are. The open com- 
petition plan of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association goes merrily on and interest- 
ing local meetings are being held to boost it. A 
little later many more manufacturers’ associations 
will get around to that idea in addition to uniform 
cost accounting—which the hardwood men by the 
way are also actively promoting. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


While business continues to reflect uncertainty 
and hence is moving with caution, there are evi- 
dences of underlying strength in the business sit- 
uation that can not be ignored. This probably ac- 
counts for the rather spotted conditions. Removal 
of war-time restrictions naturally gives impetus to 
those lines of trade and industry that have been 
restrained for the purpose of saving labor and ma- 
terials during the period of hostilities. On the 
other hand, the withdrawal of the demand for prod- 
ucts utilized in war and not usable in peace pur- 
suits necessitates a slowing down in the industry 
that makes the parts which go into this war-time 
production. This in turn releases men and women 
from employment and compels the readjustment of 
plant capacity to other things. 

This is what is taking place in the business world 
of America. Add to this the seasonal idle- 
ness in the agricultural districts owing to weather 
conditions and the surplus caused by the returning 
soldiers released from military service and one has 
a situation calling for careful handling if any 
considerable amount of unemployment is to be 
avoided. It should be remembered that in the 
draft were thousands of young men who never had 
been employed, young men just out of the schools 
and colleges. These likely will not return to their 
educational pursuits, at least for the present. 

Furthermore, a large number of young men came 
to the army, thru the draft, from the farm. These 
now have become accustomed to living in crowds, 
under such conditions as are found in military 
camps, and they do not take kindly to the thought 
of returning to the more isolated living conditions 
experienced in the country. Hundreds of thousands 
of these farm boys have been bitten by the city 
microbe and seek employment in the larger centers 
near the encampments thru which they are released 
rather than return to the farms. Evidence of. this 
is found every day in the streets of Chicago, into 
which Camp Grant and the Great Lakes Naval Sta- 
tion are pouring the released soldiers by the hun- 
dreds. As the troops return from abroad this ten 
deney will increase. 

For a time labor conditions in Chicago were 
above normal, but they are now beginning to show 
a tendency toward the abnormal. The outflow 
of the ‘‘ winter labor tourist’’ from Chicago to the 
great contract camps of the West as the weather 
grows springlike promised to care for the surplus 
and maintain it on about an even keel, but the 
experiences in the last fortnight are beginning to 
indicate an accumulating surplus of unemploy- 
ment. The large employers of labor and in most in- 
stances the smaller are seeking to care for the boys 
who left their employment in civil life to serve 
their country in the army and navy. Promises were 
made that when their military service would end 
they would be taken back, and in nearly every in- 
stance these promises were kept. But making 
good is resulting in a very considerable shift among 
those employed in war-time. Women are being re- 
leased and considerable difficulty is experienced in 
finding employment elsewhere for them. The con- 
sequence is that a readjustment in the labor sit- 
uation is under way, but it has not proceeded far 
enough to manifest itself in any considerable de- 
cline in the wage scale of the organized trades. 


With business slowing down and continuing to 
do so and with the Treasury withholding funds due 
contractors thru readjustment of war claims be- 
cause the Government machinery does not operate 
faster, it is easy to see far enough ahead to de- 
termine what is in store should this course con- 
tinue. The situation calls for strong leadership 
in both business and governmental ends, but so far 
that leadership has not impressed itself on the 
general business mind. The attempt to fix prices 
indirectly by establishing a price at which the 
Government will purchase its supplies, declaring 
it a fair price, is fraught not only with difficulty 
but with dangers likely to unsettle conditions. 

In war-time it is impossible for the various 
Government agencies to talk frankly and take the 
publie into their confidence, but in times of peace 
experiences prove that in a republic frankness and 
candor in dealing with all problems are by far the 
best policy. 

There has been some readjustment in food prices, 
but this has not gone far enough to manifest itself 
in any material decline in the cost of living. The 
Government is being criticised for maintaining the 
price of wheat in the face of the undoubted 
benefits that would result in its reduction. Nat- 
urally if the Government would lower the price of 
wheat to $1.50 there would be a sympathetic de- 
cline in practically all the articles of food, and 
this would hasten the readjustment of wages and 
prices to a lower level and stimulate an increased 
movement of goods. But something is to be said 
on the other side. This country is well fed and 
there is a shortage of food in Belgium, Serbia and 


France and Russia is starving. The higher prices 
of foodstuff necessarily curtail the amount con- 
sumed in this country while the exportation of 
foodstuffs to the countries in need is the best an- 
swer to Bolshevism. At the present time the Unit- 
ed States controls a very large percentage of the 
world’s shipping and this activity in feeding 
Europe will contribute to restoring the world’s 
commerce, 

It should be kept in mind that if the present 
prices are maintained@—and no one questions the 
necessity or the Government keeping its word with 
the farmer—the growing crop is likely to contribute 
to a condition that will make for sharp readjust- 
ment when that guaranty runs out. It may be ad- 
visable for the Government, as a part of the pen- 
alty for interfering with the natural law of supply 
and demand in price fixing, to absorb the loss that 
would be involved in keeping the guaranty to the 
farmer and allow prices to seek their natural level 
in the open market. 

This would mean some drain on the Treasury, but 
in times of war waste of this character must be 
expected, and after all it is a question if an order- 
ly but quick adjustment in living costs might not 
be more conducive to a sound and prosperous busi- 
ness condition than the maintenance of prices to 
the consumers fixed in war-time. The latter course 
is likely to work hardships by retarding business 
activities. 

The country has not used up the wages and profit 
accumulation made during the war-time. This is in- 
dicated by the expansion in the purchasing of jewel- 
ry, pianos and automobiles and other things that 
during the war were held in restraint. At the pres- 
ent time the most active two branches of the steel 
industry are those that supply the automobile trade, 
and the agricultural community with fencing and 
other farm supplies. It is in this direction that 
the buying power of the country is asserting it- 
self. The farmer has been prosperous beyond the 


experience of recent pre-war years, and those who 
have been employed in various war activities at 
high wages have not used up their accumulations 
and are buying with a lavish hand. 

The business man is moving with greater cau- 
tion, but the slowing down in industrial activity 
has not found its reflection in distress resulting 
from unemployment chiefly because of the aceumu- 
lation from war-time wages. Fundamental condi- 
tions are not changed and all thru the middle West 
there is a buying power that is far from being ex- 
hausted. It is true the Government will soon call 
on this buying power to absorb a very large amount 
of short time bonds or Treasury notes. This finane- 
ing, however, is being accomplished thru the dis- 
tribution to the banks bi-weekly of a quota of 
Treasury anticipation certificates. These are being 
paid for as issued and are available to the banks 
as eligible papers for rediscount at the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Rediscounts of commercial character are de- 
creasing at the Federal Reserve banks, indicating 
that the borrowing banks are paying off their loans 
and that business is liquidating. But not so with 
the loans based on Government securities. While 
these are being met by customers promptly at ma- 
turity the volume is not being decreased, because 
of additional or new issues. In this operation there 
is necessary an element of inflation, and while this 
inflation is not of the dangerous kind, such as might 
have been expected had we been operating under 
the old bond secured currency plan, yet nevertheless 
it is an inflation sufficient to affect prices. 

There has been a considerable discussion regard- 
ing the undertaking of public work and enterprise 
in order to afford employment to the surplus labor 
which is gradually increasing and to stimulate busi- 
ness activity in building lines. The difficulty, how- 
ever, has been that this plan has not passed beyond 
the ‘‘talk stage,’’ whereas action is now im- 
perative. 





RUMOR OF FALLING 


SEATTLE, WaAsuH., March 8.—A _ Philadelphia 
newspaper has stirred up a hornet’s nest among 
the northwestern mills thru the publication of Seat- 
tle correspondence pretending to analyze condi- 
tions in the fir industry and predicting a sharp 
break in prices. Exactly the reverse is believed 
to be the safe prediction. In fact, a well versed 
lumberman says unreservedly that fir lumber will 
not cost a cent less for a long time and that it 
will be much higher before it is lower. 

The representative of a Philadelphia firm of 
manufacturers and wholesalers deeply resents the 
intimation that the lumber business is ‘‘ going to 
pot’’ all over the country. He writes: 


So far as we are concerned, we look for a good de- 
mand for lumber, beginning when the spring is fully 
under way, and we look for a good year; but if there 
is a lot of this propaganda it will so frighten those 
people who are going to use lumber that they won’t 
use it. I do not know how to ascertain who sent 
this communication to the Philadelphia newspaper, 
nor how to check his Bolshevik proclivities; but we 
believe you agree with us that his statements are 
false and misleading. They are, at least, misleading if 
they are not false, and it occurs to us that you might 
correct the erroneous impression that this writer has 
given. Maybe you can find some way of pumping a 
little bit of common sense into him. 


The facts are that costs of production of lum- 
ber are not being reduced. It seems to be true 
all over the Pacific coast that it would be impos- 
sible to reduce wages to any extent. The cost of 
supplies has not come down. In fact since the 
signing of the armistice some items, such as rub- 
ber and leather belting, have advanced. The mid- 
dle of February witnessed a slight revival in timber 
business, which up to that time had been the one 
weak spot in the entire fir list. But business re- 
cently booked has fairly substantially fortified this 
weak spot. Also on a comparative basis, fir timbers 
do not command as high prices proportionately as 
yard items. The curtailment among Northwest 
mills is getting greater duily. Even if some con- 
cessions have been made in competitive woods, it 
is believed in view of the depleted condition of 
stocks all over the United States that there is still 
more than enough business to take care of what 
lumber there is on hand and what is being pro- 
duced. 


At the signing of the armistice it was expected 
that prices of all kinds would drop. But the only 
reason that lumber has not been revised downward 
is that lumber values have not been as high pro- 
portionately as those of other commodities. The 
maximum price fixed by the Government prevented 
lumber from going up. Otherwise, if the price 
Nov. 1 had been fixed on the law of supply and 


demand Washington fir would have been selling 


FIR PRICES DENIED 


at from $5 to $10 a thousand above the Govern- 
ment maximum. 

A recent report lists only two items as surplus— 
No. 3 vertical grain flooring, and No. 2 clear and 
better fir ceiling. Other items are low. It is prac- 
tically impossible to secure any 1-inch boards in 
cither fir or hemlock. The same applies to shiplap. 

The consuming market that is maintaining the 
present Coast level is a rail market. California, 
which ordinarily consumes 20 percent of the Coast 
output, is buying nothing, and the export market, 
aside from recent charters for the north coast of 
Cuba, is dead. The fact that export business is 
not developing is not due to lack of demand, but 
to the fact that foreign buyers are postponing 
their purchases until freight rates have reached 
low level, which is bound to come within ninety 
days. It is regarded as certain that at the end of 
ninety days Australia, South America, South Af- 
rica and the South Sea islands will have to buy. 
Today they are going into their winter and do not 
need lumber. Exporters report thru their con- 
nections that there are no stocks of lumber in any 
of the foreign markets ordinarily served by the 
Coast mills. This is particularly true of Australia, 
which for twenty years has been one of the best 
customers of Pacifie coast woods. Australia has 
money, but no lumber, for that country has not been 
able to purchase any for the last four years. It is 
freely predicted that in Australia alone the accumu- 
lated business will cause an abnormal demand for 
lumber for at least a year after purchases begin. 

After reviewing conditions from every angle, a 
large firm says: 

The market is getting healthier all the time. Prices 
are bound to advance, particularly since Discount 
Sheet No. 25 will not give back to the mills the money 
it costs them to produce their lumber, 

It follows that the statements published by the 
Philadelphia newspaper are not supported by the 
facts and that the conclusions touching a decline 
haven’t a leg to stand on. 





UNcLE Sam wants volunteers for the Navy, and 
offers excellent opportunity for vocational train- 
ing in many lines with advancement as merited. 
Practically all branches are now open for enlist- 
ments tho machinists, yeomen and men for the 
hospital corps are especially wanted. Men between 
18 and 25, with fair education, may enlist as hos- 
pital apprentices. They will receive a thoro elemen- 
tary course in anatomy, first aid, emergency sur- 
gery, pharmacy and chemistry which will be very 
valuable to any who may intend later studying 
medicine, dentistry or pharmacy. Men between 18 
and 35 may enlist as machinists, and between 18 
and 30 as yeomen. Full information may be had 
from postmasters. 
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TO INCORPORATE EXPORT CORPORATION 


To Handle North Carolina Pine —Form of 
Brokerage Contract Issued 





Norro.K, VA., March. 10.—The proposed Car- 
olina Wood Export Corporation which expects to 
exploit North Carolina pine in foreign fields has 
issued a form of brokerage contract defining the 
obligations and duties arising between the company 
and the manufacturers whose products it will place 
in foreign markets. This contract mentions as the 
reasons for its existence and the business relations 
between it and the manufacturers the facts that the 
company is in a position thru its activities to in- 
crease export demand and the foreign market, to 
apportion equitably foreign orders among different 
manufacturers, to market lumber abroad most 
economically, to secure the best returns and to 
conserve properly the products of the forest. 

The contract stipulates that except in the case of 
special arrangements the customary conditions of 
sale, standard grading rules and patterns and 
standards of manufacture shal! prevail. The com- 
pany will endeavor to dispose of all products the 
manufacturers may desire to export and will as 
sign its orders and requirements impartially among 
the manufacturers contracting with it, in propor- 
tion to their respective gross production. The 
manufacturer agrees to sell lumber for export only 
thru this company. 

The company will pay to the manufacturer for 
its products, sold under this agreement, an amount 
equal to the f, a. s. agreed price (less the com- 
mission) by trade acceptance at four months from 
date of receipt by the company at its Norfolk office 
of complete shipping documents, including bills of 
lading, specifications, schedules, inspection certif 
ieates, invoices, insurance and demurrage releases 
and such other documents as may be required by 
the company; or, at the company’s option, in 
cash less a discount of 2 percent if paid within ten 
days from the date of the receipt of such docu- 
ments at the Norfolk office. 

The company is to receive as full compensation 
for its services a commission not exceeding 10 per- 
cent of the f. a. s. agreed price of all products 
sold for export under this agreement, as determined 
from time to time by its board of directors. 

At the outset it was planned to have $50,000 
subseribed as a minimum with which the corpora 
tion would start business. This sum has already 
been nearly subscribed, and the organizers hope 
to secure $100,000 in stock subscriptions, par value 
$100 a share, 10 percent to be paid at the time of 
subscription and the balance when called for by 
the company. The general counsel of the corpora- 
tion has been instructed to apply for a charter un 
der the laws of the State of Delaware, and the or 
ganization committee, of which John M. Gibbs, of 
Norfolk, Va., is chairman, is busy with the com 
pletion of organization plans. 





EXPORT COMPANY TO BEGIN OPERATIONS 


NEw OkLEANS, La., March 10.—Directors of the 
American Pitch Pine Export Co., organized by a 
number of the large lumber companies east of the 
Mississippi, will meet here next Thursday to dis 
euss and perfect plans for putting the company in 
to operation. As has been announced already, 
the company will establish its headquarters in New 
Orleans, with W. J. Sowers, of the Major-Sowers 
Saw Mill Co., of Epley, Miss., as general manager. 
Mr. Sowers has been manager of the Southern 
Pine Kmergency Bureau since its organization. 
The bureau will probably wind up its work in a 
few days, and the new export company, it is under- 
stood, will occupy the offices now used by the bu 
reau. It will begin business, according to the pres 
ent tentative plans, on or about April 1. 





GOVERNOR INTERESTED IN BOX CONCERN 


DENVER, CoLo., March 10.—Oliver H. Shoup, 
Colorado’s new governor, is not only very friendly 
to the lumber industry, but is financially interested 
in the box manufacturing business. He has fre- 
quently expressed his hearty approval of the ‘‘ Build 
Now’’ campaign which is sweeping the country. 

Governor Shoup is associated with C. V. Hdgar, 
E. C. Sharer and other capitalists of Colorado 
Springs, in the Edgar Lumber & Box Co., which 
was organized more than a year ago and which be- 
gan operations in the Black forests last spring. 

The product of the new company met with 
rapid favor from the start and it was unable to 
supply the demand. Orders for about 200 carloads 
were turned down and several large Government 
orders were also lost. At present only thirty-five 
men are employed, but new employees will be added 
as soon as it is possible to construct homes for them. 
A Colorado Springs contractor has been employed 


by the company to build a number of cottages at 
the plant for them. If the company’s present plans 
are carried out, eastern Colorado will this summer 
have two new towns on the map. The quality of 
lumber in the Black forest is said to be specially 
adapted to the manufacture of packing boxes and 
shipping crates. There is enough timber in the 
company’s holdings to keep the plant running at 
full blast for years. 





NEW MISSOURI ENTERPRISE STARTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 11.—The Kilgore-Simp- 
son Lumber Co. is a new concern to enter the St. 
Louis market, being a successor to the Chicopee 
Lumber Co. The company operates a mill cutting 
oak dimension and southern pine at Chicopee, Mo. 
J. D. Kilgore is well known to the hardwood trade, 
having operated a mill at Poplar Bluff, Mo., and 
recently a sales office in St. Louis. Mr, Simpson 
formerly was with the Cache Lumber Co. The of- 
fices of the company are in the Syndicate Trust 
Building. 


SIMPLE SWITCH DEVICE FOR SAWMILL YARD 


GiBBs, IDAHO, March 8.—The accompanying il- 
lustration shows a simple type of switch used in 
the private tracks in the sawmill yard of the Win- 
ton Lumber Co., here. This company has one of 





the best arranged lumber yards to be found in the 
Inland Empire. 

It will be noticed that the twin rails of the split 
switch are firmly tied into a unit by cross ties 
bolted to them from underneath and lying between 
the wooden ties. One of these cross pieces has an 
extension underneath one of the adjoining rails 
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SWITCIE ORDINARILY USED IN INLAND EMPIRE 


so that the movable unit can not jump upward. 
This unit is not spiked to the ties anywhere but at 
its fixed end is bolted to a rocking bed plate (in 
the immediate foreground of the illustration) 
which is fastened to the extra heavy tie beneath 
by a single substantial bolt. As here illustrated, 
the device is shifted by hand, altho a switch-stand 
could be easily attached if desired. 





GOATS HELP CLEAR CUT-OVER LAND 


FAYETTEVILLE, ArK., March 11.—As goats have 
been found of the greatest assistance to lumber- 
men and farmers in clearing cut-over lands, owners 
of timber lands in Arkansas are watching with 
great interest a bill which has been introduced into 
the State legislature to put a high tax on dogs be- 
cause they are the greatest menace to the raising 
of goats or sheep. J. H. McLeod of the agricultural 
extension division of the University of Arkansas, a 
leader in livestock work, makes the following state- 
ment as to the help that might be expected from 
such legislation : 


There are practically 83,000,000 acres of land in 
Arkansas of which 24,500,000 acres are timber or cut- 
over land. Practically all these lands should be raising 
sheep or goats. At present there are only 144,180 sheep 
and goats in Arkansas and the State would raise many 
times this number if the people were encouraged and 
the animals protected from the dog. 

All other leading States have dog laws and there is 
no reason why such a law should not be passed in 
Arkansas. Some may argue that we have not a suffi- 
cient number of sheep to have such a law but they 
must recognize that we will never have a_ sufficient 
number until the dog is brought under control. 

Goats will kill all underbrush in three years. North- 
western Arkansas farmers who intend to go into dairy- 
ing are finding it absolutely necessary to use goats as a 
means of clearing their land. 


URGES THAT IDLE SHIPS BE FREED FOR USE 


The Number of Government Owned Idle Ships 
Is Increasing Fast 





PORTLAND, OrE., March 10.—Under the title 
‘*Tdle Ships Hampering Progress,’’ an article by H., 
B. Van Duzer, until recently chairman here of the 
fir production board of the United States Shipping 
Board and well known in the lumber industry as 
manager of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. of this 
city, appeared on the front page of the Oregon 
Journal. Mr. Van Duzer voices the impatience of 
business interests with the delay in chartering 
these vessels: 


The main impediment to the rapid resusitation of 
lumber and logging in the Pacific Northwest to its pre 
war volume is simply a matter of available tonnage. 

The statement is made by the operating department 
of the Shipping Board that the wooden steamers now 
ready for sea and tied up lying idle would be immedi 
ately offered for charter. The plan was and possibly is 
to issue circulars calling for bids for the operation of 
these boats, either with or without crews, stores and so 
forth, for certain stated fixed periods of time. 

It is very hard to justify any idle tonnage at tide 
water today. It is our understanding that bids were 
received on March 1 for the charter of available wooden 
steamers now lying at Atlantic and Gulf ports. The 
same procedure followed on the Pacific coast would re 
sult in placing in commission of a number of boats now 
lying idle principally at Seattle and Portland, in a 
very short time, 

The number of boats now available will be rapidly 
increased in the next thirty days due to the fact that 
there are possibly forty or fifty steamers in the Oregon 
and Washington districts fully equipped and awaiting 
only a rebuilding or alteration of their rudders. 

The method to be pursued in operating these boats is 
inconsequential. The main thing is to get these boats 
busy and at once, The normal lumber markets reached 
by the manufacturers of the Pacifie Northwest are open 
to them. 

Owing to the demands of our Government during the 
last eighteen months, and the consequent scarcity of 
tonnage, China, Australia and the West Coast of South 
America have received only a minor fraction of the 
amount normally supplied them, They need lumber, 
It takes boats to get lumber to them. Why leave the 
boats tied at the dock 7 


DEFIES AN EXPLODED “HOODOO” 


Str. Louis, Mo., March 11.—Is KE. C. 
president of the KE, ©. Robinson Lumber Co., su 
perstitious? He is not. Witness: There are three 
Ibs in the new Missouri automobile license just 
issued for the family car. The number is 131313, 
When the plate was issued the man behind Mr, 
Robinson offered him $5 for the number; the offer 
was refused, The company was the first tenant in 
the Wright Building and his office was Room 1313. 
The offices are still on the thirteenth floor. 

‘*While I do not go around hunting 13, the 
number continually bobs up to confront me,’’ said 
Mr. Robinson, ‘‘and I do not dodge it. I do 
not regard it as either lucky or unlucky. The fact 
is, | am not at all superstitious. ’’ 





Robinson, 





STOP WORK ON EMERGENCY FLEET SHIPS 


NEW OrLEANS, LA., March.10.—A dispateh from 
Moss Point, Miss., tonight reports that work on 
two composite type Ferris steamers being built 
in the yards of the Dantzler Shipbuilding Co. was 
stopped today by order of the Kmergeney Fleet 
Corporation, while the Dierks-Blodgett Shipbuild 
ing Co. received orders to stop work on its sixth 
wooden steamer, also of the Ferris type. Stoppage 
of this work in the two yards will throw hundreds 
of shipyard workers out of employment, it is added. 





“FARMS FOR SOLDIERS” WORK SUSPENDED 


New Organs, La., March 10.—Beecause of the 
failure of Congress to pass legislation authorizing 
and making necessary appropriation for support 
of the ‘‘farms for soldiers’’ project, it was an 
nounced here last Thursday that Seeretary Lane, 
of the Interior Department, has ordered suspension 
of the preliminary work in connection with it, and 
that the southern headquarters, established here 
with Reclamation Engineer D. W. Ross in charge, 
would be closed at once. The news was received 
with regret, tho of course it did not come as a 
surprise, Mr. Ross at first was hopeful that the 
preliminary work would be continued, so that every 
thing would be in readiness for launching the proj 
ect when it should be authorized by Congress. 
Under this impression he was arranging for a tour 
of the States under his jurisdiction when Secretary 
Lane’s order arrived. In all, the southern States 
had tendered over 11,000,000 acres of eut-over and 
swamp lands for soldiers’ farms, according to the 
latest published figures. None of the States are 
disposed to abandon the projeet, and steps are 
already being taken for organization of the fight 
to carry the necessary legislation in the new Con 
gress. Meanwhile Justin F. Denechaud, of the im- 
migration bureau of Louisiana’s agricultural de- 
partment, reports brisk inquiry regarding the cut- 
over lands of this State, indicating that the prelim- 
inary campaign has at least given these tracts wide 
advertisement. 
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LOYAL LEGION’S INFLUENCE IS SPREADING 


Its Principles Given Increased Recognition— 
Membership Grows Constantly 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 8.—That the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen is bound to go 
a long way toward increasing mutual trust between 
employer and employee and that similar organiza- 
tions will spring up in other industries of the 
United States is the opinion expressed by Brig. 
Gen. Brice P. Disque, president of the Legion and 
head of the spruce production division of the U. 8. 
Army, in an interview with the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN correspondent in this city this week. The 
general said: 

I believe the Legion itself will spread because it is 
absolutely on the square. Otherwise it could not exist. 
There is a growing sentiment in favor of its principles 
among honest men and true Americans, and this in- 
terest is manifested both by employers and employees. 
Recently I have had inquiries concerning the Legion 
from ship builders of Tacoma and Seattle. Without the 
spirit of mutual interest which is represented by the 
Legion industry in this country will suffer seriously. 
Either its spirit of coéperation and trust must spread 
over the entire country or eventually the Government 
must control industry. 

Speaking of the Legion’s growth, Gen. Disque 
said: ‘‘The Legion now has 30,000 members and 
the membership is constantly increasing. The 
present membership indicates an ultimate enroll- 
ment of 150,000.’’ 

Later the general spoke to a large audience at 
the State armory on industrial peace and the Loyal 
Legion, and it is believed his words will result in 
increasing enrollment in the Legion here, which is 
far behind many other districts in representation 
in the Legion, a fact that led Gen. Disque to visit 
Bellingham. 


FRANCE WILL MANUFACTURE FOR OWN NEEDS 


CLEVELAND, On10, March 11.—New light on the 
reconstruction needs of France has been shed by 
Wilbert J. Austin, vice president of the Austin Co. 
of this city, who returned this week from a three 
months’ tour of the war devastated district. Mr. 
Austin is inclined to disillusion many with optimis- 
tie views as to France’s material needs when he 
points out that calls upon outside countries will 
hardly be made before French manufacturers have 
all the orders they can fill. Mr. Austin sees in 
Germany a competitor with America for this busi- 
ness even then, for he believes it will seek to pay off 
its indemnity in manufactured products. Even tho 
French people say they will never use a German 
made product again, Mr. Austin says he fears the 
temptation of attractive prices will be hard to re 
sist. Mr. Austin was in France with Thomas Gan 
nett, export manager of the Austin Co., to arrange 
for the building of a large glass factory, but found 
the importation of standard factory parts into that 
country is barred by an embargo to protect French 
manufacturers. He says the factory will be built 
entirely of French materials. From the results of 
his inspection of the war area Mr. Austin says that 
so far there is nothing to indicate rapid rebuilding. 








MEXICAN PORT TO BUILD SHIPS 

Tampico, Mexico, March 10.—Ship building may 
become an important industry at the port of 
Tampico. A start in this direction has just been 
made by the establishment of a ship building yard 
here by the Laguna Transportation Co. It has 
built a shipway and installed machine shops and 
other necessary equipment for the enterprise. In 
addition to building and repairing barges and 
launches for its own use it will do general contract 
ship building, it is announced. R. 8. Dillman is in 
charge of the new department of the company. 
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CONFERENCE ON FIRE PREVENTION CALLED 


NEw Or.EANS, La., March 10.—The Louisiana 
Department of Conservation has announced a con- 
ference on railroad fire prevention to be held at 
the offices of the department in New Orleans on 
March 18 and 19. At the first day’s sessions spark 
arresters, spark-arresting stocks and other fire ap- 
pliances on wood burning locomotives will be con- 
sidered, and an opportunity will be afforded to 
every Louisiana lumberman and logger to present 
his experience and views. 

The 1918 legislature passed a law requiring the 
use of proper ash-pans and spark arresters on all 
wood or coal burning locomotives operated in or 
near woods and cut-over lands, and placed the en- 
forcement of the law in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation. Commissioner M. L. Alex- 
ander, thru the forestry division, has arranged the 
conferencé as the best means of arriving at a just 
and effective set of regulations, based on the actual 
experience of those in attendance. The commis- 
sioner says: ‘‘Our investigations have shown 
that while some Louisiana lumbermen have met 


with scant success in the use of spark arresting 
appliances many others have evolved highly sue- 
cessful appliances. We feel sure that the me- 
chanical difficulties alone have prevented the uni- 
versal use of efficient appliances, and it is these 
mechanical difficulties that we hope to solve at our 
conference thru an exchange of ideas.’’ 

All Louisiana lumber companies operating trams 
have been invited to send their master mechanics 
or other qualified representatives to the meeting on 
March 18. On March 19 the problems of the coal 
burning roads will be discussed with their repre- 
sentatives. 


TO MAKE STUDY OF SAWMILLING 


CoLtumBiA, Mo., March 10.—E. C. Pegg, assist- 
ant professor of forestry at the University of Mis- 
souri, will spend some time investigating sawmills 
in Louisiana for the purpose of giving students 
in forestry more specific training in all lines of saw- 
mill work. He will visit mills at Fisher, De Rid- 
der, Lake Charles, Oakdale, Eunice, Elizabeth, Bo- 
galusa, La., and Laurel, Miss. 

Professor Pegg was graduated from Wabash Col 
lege with the degree of A. B. in 1909 and received 
the M. F. degree from the Yale Forestry School in 
1911. For more than a year after graduation he 
was connected with the forestry service in New 
Mexico and Arizona, during which time he devoted 
himself to timber sales and reconnaissance work. 
In 1912 he was appointed assistant professor of 
forestry at the University of Missouri. Besides his 
regular teaching in this institution, practically all 
experimental work in timber preservation and wil: 
low culture has been under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Pegg. He spent two summers in land sur- 
vey in Missouri, during which time he retraced the 








Kk. C. PEGG, COLUMBIA, MO. ; 
University Professor Who Will Investigate Louisiana 
Sawmills 


land lines of the six university forests in the State, 
and he has recently made a study of the growth 
of oaks in Missouri. 

Professor Peggs’ object in visiting southern saw- 
mills is to get acquainted with practical sawmill 
men and to devise a scheme whereby the University 
of Missouri will be able to turn out men who are 
really qualified to do valuable work after a sum 
mer’s experience in any line of sawmill work. 
Professor Pegg is particularly interested in the aec- 
count side of the work, but expects to make a thoro 
study of all departments at each sawmill visited. 
He will remain in the South until about May 1. 





PUSH SILO BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—‘‘A Hundred 
Silos in Every County’’ is the slogan which has 
been adopted for a campaign in fourteen northeast 
Missouri counties the last two weeks of this month. 
E. J. Trosper, district agricultural agent, with the 
codperation of the county farm advisors is con- 
ducting the big drive which will be started March 
17. Between $2,000 and $3,000 will be distributed 
among the counties as prizes as an incentive to 
greater interest in the movement. 

Six hundred dollars will be given to the three 
counties showing the greatest attendance at the 
meetings to be held this month. The amount will 
be divided into three prizes, $300, $200 and $100. 
Five meetings or more must be held in a county 
with an aggregate attendance of 500 and those 
counted in this contest must be farmers or em- 
ployees on farms. For silos constructed, the county 
showing the largest number built between March 
1, 1919, and the first of next March, will receive 
$125, the next county getting $75. 


MEXICO’S BUSINESS IN LUMBER TO REVIVE 


Government Encourages Manufacture—Demand 
Increases—Banditry Quieting in Places 


MonrTerREY, Mexico, March 10.—Preparations are 
being made for a general resumption of lumber 
mills in different parts of Mexico, particularly in 
the forests of the more southern parts of the coun- 
try, according to advices received here. The Fed- 
eral and State governmeints are said to be encour- 
aging the opening up of the industry, to the extent 
at least that the mills may be able to supply do- 
mestic demands for certain materials that are ur- 
gently needed in reconstruction work. While it is 
true that banditry conditions in the western part 
of the State of Chihuahua, around Pearson and 
Madera, have again interrupted the operations of 
the large British-owned lumber mills at those 
places, steps have been taken to resume lumber 
operations at El Oro, State of Mexico, where the 
Suchi Lumber Co. has extensive interests. Re- 
cently a party of practical American lumber mill 
men, headed by W. H. Sackett, arrived in the City 
of Mexico en route to the property of the Suchi 
Lumber Co. to take charge of the mill. Mr. Sack- 
ett, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
company, was formerly employed in the construe- 
tion quartermaster’s department at Camp Cody, 


In the State of Michoacan considerable lumber 
is now being manufactured and is being distributed 
thru the central part of the country. At the time 
the Madero revolution began Jose Ives Limatour, 
minister of finance of the Diaz Government, and 
associgtes owned a tract of about 500,000 acres of 
pine timber in the Sierra Madres to the south of 
Durango about 75 miles. A large lumber mill was 
installed to utilize those forest resources. This 
mill is said to be again in operation, but no public 
information is had as to the ownership of the big 
timber tract at this time. 


Many thousands of acres of valuable timber in 
Mexico are owned by Americans. But for the in- 
terruption of the country’s industrial progress by 
the long series of revolutionary disturbances much 
would have been done by this time in developing 
these resources, it is thought. The visitor to Mexico 
who confines his travels to the lines of railway lead- 
ing from the border to the City of Mexico views 
only a treeless region. It is upon the upper reaches 
of the vast Sierra Madre range, extending for hun- 
dreds of miles thru the western part of the republic, 
with other mountains upon the Atlantic side, that 
the commercial forests are found. 

With the general reopening of the mines the de- 
mand for mine timbers will show a great increase, 
it is assured. Already many orders are being 
placed for such timbers. Most of the mines of 
Mexico are now badly out of repair as concerns the 
timbering of their shafts and underground work 
ings. It will be necessary to turn out big quantities 
of this material in order to meet the demand that 
will come with the establishment of general and 
complete tranquillity. 

In the rehabilitation of the railroads, however, 
the largest quantities of cross-ties, bridge timbers 
and lumber for new stations and various other im- 
provements will be required. This demand is now 
chiefly supplied by domestic mills. Importations 
of lumber and timber products from the United 
States show an increase since the beginning of the 
present year over any corresponding period for 
several years, it is said. Most of the lumber yards 
in the larger cities of the country are still in a 
depleted condition so far as stocks are concerned. 

A notable revival soon of the mahogany industry 
in the far southeastern part of the country is ex- 
pected, particularly in the States of Campeche 
and Tabasco, where American mahogany logging 
interests are large. With the reopening of the 
European markets for mahogany logs and an im- 
provement in shipping facilities to the United 
States the industry is expected to assume some- 
thing of its pre-war activity quickly. 





LUMBERMAN GIVES COLLEGE DAIRY CATTLE 


PORTLAND, OrE., March 8.—W. B. Ayer, head 
of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of Portland, 
and former Federal food administrator for Oregon, 
has given to the dairy department of the Oregon 
Agricultural College at Corvallis, Ore., a herd of 
twerty-six ‘high producing registered Guernsey 
dairy cattle. The stock was taken from Mr. Ayer’s 
foothill farm and was received at the college in 
fine shape a few days ago. Mr. Ayer in addition 
to his vast lumber interests, has devoted much of 
his attention to the development of fine dairy cat- 
tle. The gift will give the college wide opportun- 
ity for training students in judging these cattle, of 
which the experimental station has had only a few, 
the bigger herds being Jerseys, Holsteins and Ayr- 
shires. The money gift to the people of Oregon 
is about $10,000, it is estimated by L. W. Wing, 
of the college dairy department. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


STRESSES VALUE OF PRICE CONFERENCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 13.—John Henry 
Kirby and Attorney L. C. Boyle are endeavoring 
to impress upon lumbermen generally the vital im- 
portance of having the strongest representative 
men in attendance upon the conference called for 
Wednesday of next week. This conference will 
be held at the Shoreham Hotel. No restriction 1s 
placed upon the number of lumbermen who may 
come. For example, the hardwood interests have 
been asked to send at least five men. If ten come, 
all the better. 

At the conference manufacturing costs will be 
considered and the expectation is that the lumber 
representatives will come here with ample data to 
demonstrate costs so far as they are known. 
Whether a moderate reduction in price will be 
recommended will depend entirely on developments 
at the meeting. Where it is demonstrated from 
actual figures that a reduction would be unfair, 
members of the industrial board of the Department 
of Commerce will not urge a reduction, On the 
other hand, where a reduction is shown to be justi- 
fied such a recommendation will be made. 

The vital importance of the conference lies in 
the fact that the board, acting for the Government 
solely for the purpose of being helpful and clearing 
the atmosphere with a view to having building 
operations go forward, will make a public state- 
ment as soon as possible after the conference, This 
statement will lay before the country the exact 
situation in the lumber industry as disclosed by 
facts and figures presented to the conference. 

Building is not going forward as it should, more 
especially in large cities. Prospective building 
operations await stabilization of prices. The feel- 
ing is still abroad, despite all that has been said, 
that prices are about to tumble. If manufacturing 
costs in the lumber or other building materials in- 
dustries are such that they can not be safely re- 
duced that fact is to be clearly stated, to remove 
the uncertainty and start the wheels of progress 
and reconstruction. 

Conferences already have been held with the 
brick and cement industries. The steel men are 
expected next Wednesday to meet with another 
section of the industrial board. 

J. W. Mayhew, of Columbus, Ohio, assistant to 
the president of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., is 
here assisting Mr. Ritter, who is given credit for 
having evolved the idea of codperation between the 
Government and the industries of the country. The 
board was organized with the direct sanction of 
President Wilson. 





TO CONFER ON GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasHInoetTon, D. C., March 12.—John Henry 
Kirby, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for that organization, today conferred for 
more than an hour with George N. Peek, chairman 
of the industrial board of the Department of Com- 
merce, W. M. Ritter and his other associates on 
the price and economic situation, preliminary to a 
conference of representatives of the lumber in- 
dustry called for Wednesday, March 19. 

Mr. Kirby is sending out to various lumber as- 
sociations notification of next Wednesday’s meet- 
ing and urging that representatives be sent to 
Washington. He was chosen to represent the south- 
ern pine interests before the board. 


The expectation is that hardwood as well as soft- 
wood men will be on hand for the meeting next 
week, 


As time passes and the codperative plan outlined 
by the board is understood it is quite generally ac- 
cepted. Most of the criticisms so far uttered 
against the plan have been due to misunderstand- 
ing. One reason for the misunderstanding was that 
a formal announcement was withheld until this 
week. Some of the critics suggested that the 
board do this or that without knowing that those 
very things were contemplated. It is a construc- 
tive move along reconstruction lines. The official 
announcement made public Monday has served to 
clear the atmosphere materially and enable thought- 
ful citizens to get a comprehensive grasp on what 
the board seeks to do. 

A meeting of representatives of the steel indus- 
try was called for today, but postponed on account 
of the illness of Judge Elbert H. Gary, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation. It will 
be held a little later when Judge Gary is able to 
attend. The steel industry has endorsed the plan, 
as have other large industries which have been 
heard from to date. 

Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, director of 
munitions and generally responsible for the disposal 


of the War Department surplus property, said to- 
day that so far Uncle Sam has realized approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the cost price for the rela- 
tively small stocks of unused lumber which have 
been sold. He added that this was a rather better 
price than had been expected at the outset. 

Mr. Crowell was asked about aircraft lumber. 
He said the air service will retain as much of the 
A-1 spruce airplane stock as experts think they 
will be able to use in the manufacture of new 
planes within a reasonable period. There is enough 
on hand to last for years on a peace time basis, he 
said, but nobody knows accurately just how long 
the kiln dried spruce will stand up; much of it has 
been dried pretty fast. Relatively small quantities 
of this class of spruce will be sold to Allied and 
other foreign Governments for aircraft construc- 
tion. Arrangements are now being made to sell 
such other lumber as the air service has on hand 
and Mr. Crowell hopes to get good prices for all 
of it. 

There is an abundance of both mahogany and 
walnut propeller lumber in storage. These stocks 
will be disposed of in coéperation with the respec- 
tive industries affected, just as the softwoods are 
being handled. 


Ultimately the War Department will reduce the 
number of flying and balloon fields from about 
thirty-six to twenty. Right now only eight or nine 
flying fields are in active use, owing to the rapid 
demobilization of the personnel. It is expected 
that by April 1 only two large fields will be re- 
quired to take care of the remaining personnel. 
With the revival of enlistments, however, other 
fields will be placed on the active list as rapidly 
as required, The fields chosen for permanent use 
cover the Kast, middle West, South and Southwest 
fairly well. They will furnish landing places for 
flights across the continent and from the Great 
Lakes to the Mexican border. Some landing sta- 


DEMURRAGE RATES ARE TO BE REDUCED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13.—A report is in 
circulation based on what appears to be authentic 
information that the war time demurrage rates on 
lumber are soon to be reduced. The present rates 
are $3 a car a day for the first four days, $6 a 
day for the next three days and $10 a day there- 
after. Prospective rates are $2 a day for the 
first five days and $5 a day thereafter, with four 
day credits on average agreement on both inbound 
and outbound movements. 

The National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributers today made public a letter addressed to 
Max Thelen, director of the division of public 
service, Railroad Administration, protesting 
against the present excessive demurrage rates, 
which is a vital matter to every wholesale dis- 
tributer and shipper. 

Further inquiry elicited the information that a 
reduction soon is to be made. 

As the result of a protest lodged by Joseph E. 
Davies, counsel for the Wholesalers’ bureau, with 
N. B. Wright, chairman of the Southern Freight 
Traffic Committee, Atlanta, as to the proposal to 
promulgate tariffs imposing a penalty of 244 cents 
a hundred pounds for services rendered in connec- 
tion with lumber milled, dressed or concentrated in 
transit, that matter has been suspended for the 
present. 
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NEW HARDWOOD SAWMILL COMPLETED 


Bocauusa, La., March 12.—Richard P. Baer & 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., have just completed a 
modern hardwood mill at this place that embodies 
the best and most uptodate features known to the 
science of sawmill planning. This mill will begin 
operating about April and will have a daily capac- 
ity of about 50,000 feet. 

Bogalusa has long been noted for the manu 

















NEW MILL OF RICHARD P. BAER & CO. AT BOGALUSA, LA. 


tions have been selected in addition to the fully 
equipped fields. 

The camps to be abandoned for the present are 
being held for storage purposes. As this need 
passes they will be salvaged and abandoned. Large 
quantities of lumber were used in their construe- 
tion, The Government will own the land embraced 
in all camps retained permanently. 
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HARDWOOD PLANT HAS $15,000 FIRE LOSS 


GREENSBORO, N. C., March 10.—The dry kiln of 
the Sterling Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by 
fire Tuesday, along with its contents. The loss will 
probably be in excess of $15,000, the greater part 
of which is covered by insurance. This dry kiln, 
a long structure with brick walls, wooden floors, 
framework roof and rubberoid or process roofing, 
was full of valuable lumber, principally oak and 
gum, about thirty truck loads of which were 
destroyed. 
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BIG COAST PLANT RESUMES OPERATIONS 


SILVERTON, OrE., March 8.—The big sawmill 
plant of the Silver Falls Timber Co. here and its 
extensive logging operations, stopped since early 
last December, will soon be active again. Logging 
will be resumed March 15 and sawing about April 
1. The plant manufactures over 200,000 feet in 
eight hours. At present about 5,000,000 feet a 
month is being shipped out to the trade. 

M. C. Woodard, general manager of the Silver 
Falls Timber Co., reports a very good demand for 
yard stock, with a stronger market. Considerable 
shipments are being made into North Dakota and 
Minnesota thru the newly opened northern gate- 
way, putting Willamette Valley mills on a freight 
rate equality with other Coast mills into that terri- 
tory. 

KE. I. Garland, sales manager of the Silver Falls 
Timber Co., left a couple of weeks ago to visit the 
trade in the middle West and East, and will be 
absent a month longer. 


facture of longleaf pine, but the erection of this 
mill marks the beginning of the development of 
the local hardwood resources. This hardwood is 
second in value only to the immense stumpage of 
southern pine. Along the Pearl and Bogue Chitto 
rivers near Bogalusa are 500,000,000 feet of as 
fine hardwood timber as may be found anywhere in 
the South. 





COOPERAGE MEN SET DATE FOR ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13.—The annual meeting 
of the Associated Cooperage Industries of America 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, May 
5,6 and 7. This was decided at a meeting of the 
executive committee in St. Louis yesterday. ‘ The 
convention will be given over to discussions of 
reconstruction problems, 





PLANS BIG IMPROVEMENTS 


OweEnsporo, Ky., March 10.—The Davies County 
Planing Mill Co. has been incorporated with W. R. 
Jagoe, as president, Oppie Kittinger, secretary 
and treasurer, and F. E. Drake, vice president and 
general manager. The company has purchased an 
entire city block adjoining the present plant and 
has begun the erection o¢ a conerete mill building 
and office. Warehouses and sheds will cover the 
larger part of this block. Gravity conveyors will 
be used down the driveway of each shed in order 
to facilitate the handling of lumber. Sash, doors, 
roofings, plaster, cement and lime will all be 
trucked directly from the car doors into the ware- 
houses. This company reports that 1918 was the 
largest year in its history of ten years in business, 
and 1919 is starting off with even brighter pros- 
pects. 





THE RAILROAD crosstie producers have about come 
to the conclusion that they need what lumber has 
had for many years—manufacturers’ standard 
grades and inspection. 
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The Real Status of the Loyal Legion 











In a thrilling address Feb. 23 before the ‘‘ open 
forum’’ conducted every Sunday night at the Con- 
gregational church, Tacoma, Wash., on the invi- 
tation of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men, J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, discussed the 
subject ‘‘The Loyal Legion from an Employer’s 
Viewpoint.’’ Mr. Donovan had repeatedly been 
urged to make an address on this subject, but not 
until the invitation came from the Loyal Legion 
itself did he feel that he must respond. 

A thousand people were present to hear Mr. 
Donovan’s address. In beginning he said that 
in the half-hour at his disposal he would under- 
take 

First, to commend the Loyal Legion for its wonder- 


ful work during the last year of the war in producing 
airplane and ship timber without a single strike. 

Second, to criticise the Timberworkers’ union of 
the A. F. L. for seeking to break down the Loyal 
Legion during and since the war. 

Third, to condemn the I. W. W., the Bolsheviki, 
the “red” socialists and their Bergers, Haywoods, 
Nearings and other criminal and crank leaders, 





We have completed the greatest war in history, 
he said, in which our men have fought bravely and 
have won. Now they are coming back to us only 
to ‘‘find men who were left at home to build supply 
ships at six to ten times the wages paid the men 
on the firing line striking for still higher wages, 
after having been granted short hours, the closed 
shop and other demands without number.’’ 

These returning men, he said, ‘‘are asked to 
form councils and establish soviet government, di- 
vide the wealth, take over industry and bring 
about the same socialist heaven as Petrograd and 
Moscow enjoy.’’ Fortunately, he said, ‘‘this is the 
United States of America, where common sense 
and common honesty prevail, and our soldiers and 
sailors are patriots and not plunderers.’’ The 
same gang, he said, that has made this proposal 
to the returning men, and that two years ago ruined 
the ship building industry of Tacoma and Seattle, 
undertook to demoralize the lumber industry of 
the Northwest. Nevertheless, 30,000 ‘‘loyal men 
in the forests of Washington and Oregon stood to 
their axes and saws and the cantonments were built, 
the keels laid and the airplanes built for the safety 
of America and the downfall of her foes.’’ 


A Dependance for Loyalty 


Mr. Donovan then summarized the history of 
the organization of the Loyal Legion under the 
direction of Col. Disque. In this way, he said, ‘‘a 
new union came into existence—a union that ad- 
mitted employers and employees; that required 
collective bargaining but permitted the open shop; 
that favored the 8-hour day, but worked ten until 
the 8-hour day was agreed upon, March 1, 1918, 
and which secured by agreement the highest wages 
ever paid in the lumber business. All this without 
a strike, without losing a day’s work and with a 
continually mounting output.’’ 


Going into details regarding the output, Mr. 
Donovan said: 


Whatever may be said of other phases of the air- 
plane program, the Northwest did its part well and 
there was no delay at any time in the factories of the 
East due to lack of wood material. 

The record is due to the Loyal Legion, which en- 
rolled practically all the men in the industry in a few 
months’ time, 130,000 altogether. The output of air- 
plane timber lifted from 5,400,000 feet b. m. in No- 
vember, 1917, when the Loyal Legion was formed, to 
9,500,000 in May, 1918; to 12,500,000 in July, 1918; 
to 16,600,000 in September, 1918; to 22,700,000 in 
October, 1918. 

The record of the Loyal Legion is one of the bright- 
est spots in the war and the bronze button is a badge 
of honor. 


The speaker then went on to show that as reor- 
ganized the legion has all the machinery needed 
for the proper conduct of its business. ‘‘Its dues 
are $1 initiation and 75 cents per quarter, or $3 
per year, against $2 per quarter and $3 quarterly 
by the timbermen. The monthly dues are matched 
by an equal contribution from the employers to 
provide for the necessary expenses of the organiza- 
tion.’’ 

The Keynote of Loyalty 


The keynote of the organization, he said, is its 
pledge, as follows: 


I herewith apply for membership in the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen and subscribe to 
the following pledge: “I, the undersigned, firmly con- 
vinced that the best interests of both employer and 
employee in the lumber industry in the Pacific North- 
west are conserved by the principles set forth in_the 
constitution and by-laws of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers and Lumbermen; that the great principles of 
democracy upon which the United States was founded 
and upon which they must continue are based upon 
the mutual codjperation which is the foundation of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen ; do 
solemnly promise and vow that I will, to the utmost 
of my ability, seek to promote a closer relationship 
between the employers and employees of the industry, 


to standardize and coérdinate working conditions, to 
improve the living environments in camps and mills, 
to promote the spirit of codperation and mutual help- 
fulness among the workers and operators as a patriot- 
ic endeavor looking toward the welfare of its citizens; 
to build up the efficiency of the industry for the pros- 
perity of every individual connected therewith and to 
—— out anarchy and sabotage wherever I may find 


‘*And this is the object and pledge of the union 
with the cleanest record in the country,’’ Mr. Dono- 
van said; ‘‘now being opposed by the Timbermen’s 
union of the American Federation of Labor. 
Why???’ 


Because its dues are small and are handled by the 
men’s own representatives solely for their own trade 
interest ; because the legion refuses to mix in outside 
quarrels with sympathetic strikes; because it recog- 
nizes the right of men to work without joining any 
union if they so desire, and because with a sliding 
scale it permits distinction between good and poor 
workmen and localities within reasonable limits. The 
woodsmen of the Northwest have never been organized 
until there came the appeal to their patriotism thru 
the Loyal Legion. They are a warm-hearted, hard- 
handed, free-spending set of men and they welcomed 
the opportunity to show their loyalty. 


Methods of the Opposition 


Now, he said, the diseredited I. W. W. and the 
jealous A. F, L. both seek to destroy the Loyal 
Legion. 


The story of the methods employed by these leaders 
of organized labor to bring on the ship yard and later 
the sympathetic strike is one that, if truly told in 
the forum of the world’s opinion, will condemn them 
as traitors to the cause of labor and to the whole 
community. It is a strange, a dangerous situation, 
when a few socalled leaders in Seattle call out 30,000 
men without a referendum and whose only authority 
is a vote months before in which only 4,000 took part. 
They did not dare let their men have the say, but 
with crocodile tears for the underpaid men rushed the 
— out and the industries of two great cities into 
chaos. 

The fact that only eight men of the 30,000 were 
paid $4.16 for eight hours and that the average wage 
was $6.40 was carefully concealed. 

Strike Overshadowing 

You will pardon me for touching on the ship yard 
strike. It overshadows the whole industrial situation, 
The fact that it exists is incredible. Here was a 
great industry built up under the pressure of mortal 
fear of the submarine where every condition demanded 
by the most radical labor leaders had been conceded, 
where union business agents in the employ of the 
United States controlled the hiring and discharge of 
men, where no man could work unless he joined a 
union, paid a high initiation fee and which, even in 
the worst stress of war, he was often told was full, 
yet a strike. For what? 

tasic wages of $6 for common labor, $7 for ap- 
prentices, $8 for mechanics in an 8-hour day. 

The excuse is the high cost of living. sriefly, Mr. 
J. J. Hill's famous epigram that “the real trouble is 
not the high cost of living, but the cost of high liv- 
ing” may apply. The cost of living is falling and will 
continue to fall. The world is getting back to normal 
and mushroom industries built up by mortgaging the 
future thru the United States Treasury must stand 
or fall on their ability to compete with the rest of 
the world. 

Must Pay the Price 


Mr. Piez of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, a 
fearless, honest man, in his appeal published Friday 
says that he will resign in two months and begs for 
loyal support during the rest of his term, ‘Then he 
makes this significant statement: “Congress appro- 
priated three and a half billion dollars for ships. It 
is practically all spent. It has to raise eighteen bil- 
lions to cover the expenses of the war and it will 
not look with favor on increased wages in the ship 
yards.” 

There is the grim fact. We have won the war, but 
we have mortgaged the future to do it and now we 
must pay the price. The world is our field but our 
recent Allies are today our competitors. It is right 
that they should be, but the world’s trade is measured 
in terms of production, and wherever there is competi- 
tion the nation which can produce most cheaply will 
get the trade. That production may be by masses of 
low paid men and women working long hours, as in 
the Orient, or by highly paid men here working short 
hours, directing efficient machinery. 

The lumber industry of the Northwest has stood 
loyally by its workmen and has maintained wartime 
wages on a softening market. The employers have 
definitely accepted the 8-hour day, collective bargain- 
ing, the open shop, arbitration of differences, a mini- 
mum agreed wage and a square deal as exemplified by 
the Loyal Legion. They decline to deal with the A. 
I’. L. thru the Timbermen’s union because of its false 
statements and the record of broken promises, sym- 
pathetic strikes and industrial anarchy. When the 
A. F. L. of Washington opposes the closed shop, the 
sympathetic strike, the limitation of output and Bol- 
shevik leaders the Loyal Legion may affiliate with it. 


Mr. Donovan, continuing, said that the one ship 
yard running in Tacoma is in operation because it 
is conducted in accordance with the principles of 
the Loyal Legion; and he referred to the notice 
of the steel, ship builders to their employees as 
well as to the ‘‘ public that the steel ship builders 
intend to abide by the agreement between the 
Government of the United States and the interna- 
tional presidents of the unions, as expressed by 
the President of the United States.’’ This notice, 
he said, meant: ‘‘In other words, no person can 
work in the Seattle ship yards on United States 
Government work unless he joins a union (initia- 
tion fee $25), and this by joint agreement of the 





builders, the A. F. L. and the President of the 
United States! ’’ 


Patriotism and Disloyalty Contrasted 


The speaker then referred to the testimony of 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, predicting soup lines in every great 
city of the United States by May 1. Before, he 
said, the American Federation of Labor and the 
Timbermen’s Union bring to the lumber industry 
of the Northwest the same demoralization that they 
have brought to the ship building industry he com- 
mended them to that testimony. 

He recommended also to the officers of the A. 
F. L. in Washington, Oregon and Idaho that they 
read the constitution of the Loyal Legion, -consult 
with employee members on the board of directors, 
and then consider what Mr. Morrison meant in 
reply to this question by Congressman Johnson, of 
Washington, after Mr. Morrison had condemned 
the I. W. W.: ‘‘You are opposed to the one big 
union idea?’’ Mr. Morrison answered, ‘‘ Well, I 
am not worried about the form of the union. We 
believe in collective bargaining. We believe that 
the employer should sit down on one side of the 
table and the representatives of the men on the 
other side and enter into collective bargaining 
whereby they live in peace for a year or two or 
for three or four years.’’ 

‘¢That,’’ Mr. Donovan continued, ‘‘is exactly 
what we do in the Loyal Legion, and a lot that 
stands for fair play as between man and man, but 
which the A. F. L. of the Northwest denies.’’ 


Foreign Object Lessons 
In conclusion, Mr. Donovan said: 


We have formed our own union in the lumber in- 
dustry, the Loyal Legion. The A. F. L. has no more 
business interfering with it than with the railway 
brotherhoods. They are not affiliated with the A, F. 
L. They settle their own problems. We shall need 
all the honesty, courage and patience of both em- 
ployer and employee to tide over this reorganization 
period. The United States Treasury has gone dry. 
Ldap is no purse of Fortunatus from which men can 
ve paid. 

Codéperation Imperative 

Capital, labor, brain, brawn and machinery must 
all work together if peace and prosperity continue. 
A union of lazy, high-brow dreamers and red-handed 
thieves and murderers control the manufacturing 
cities of Russia with results appalling beyond descrip- 
tion. Civilization, Christianity, writhes in agony of 
hunger, blood and shame, The same forces seek the 
same results here. Preaching the overthrow of our 
government, the confiscation of property, free love 
and all that follows is defended as a proper right of 
free speech. Is that what you want? A second Rus- 
sia? I think not, yet in Seattle on the 7th of this 
month the Bolshevik handbill “Russia Did It” was 
put on the streets by the thousands, It is too long 
to read but the last paragraphs give the keynote: 

“There is only one way out—a nation-wide general 
strike with its object the overthrow of the present 
rotten system. * * The Russians have shown 
you the way out. What are you going to do about it? 
You are doomed to wage slavery until you die unless 
you wake up, unless you realize that you and the ‘boss 
have not one thing in common, that the employing 
class must be overthrown ete.” 

Russia or Penitentiary 

Those who preach that kind of stuff belong in one 
of two places, Russia or the penitentiary, and that 
without delay. It is time for America to wake up 
and for all her sons, native and foreign born, to prove 
themselves worthy of our heritage. The building of 
ships has brought this situation to a crisis and it is 
proper in closing that I quote from Longfellow’s 
“Building of the Ship” on another great crisis which 
we met and conquered successfully after four years of 
blood and terror. Pray God for wisdom and strength 
now to meet the angry front of anarchy. 

“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, whut hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee.” 


~——raerrnreannaeaeaaeree 


ReEcENT reports from Russia say that fuel is 
very scarce in Moscow, the price of firewood rang- 
ing from 800 to 1,000 rubles a carriage load. A 
ruble normally is worth about 50 cents, but now is 
worth only what it will purchase of the necessar- 
ies of life and its value is next to nothing. It also 
is said that the people are obliged to work in their 
overcoats, which awakens reminiscent thoughts of 
some of the heatless days ‘‘enjoyed’’ in Chicago 
and elsewhere last winter. 
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PROTEST UNIFORM RULES ON TRANSIT PRIVILEGE 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., March 11.—C., G, Harman, 
general manager of the Allied Sales Corporation 
and secretary-treasurer of the West Alabama Pine 
Association, has this week addressed the following 
letter to O. L. Bunn, member of the district freight 
traffic committee at Birmingham, sending a copy 
also to the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber 
Distributers, Washington, D. C., and the Southern 
Freight Traffic Committee, Atlanta, Ga.: 

We understand that the southern freight traffic com 
mittee of the Railroad Administration is now formu- 
lating a uniform set of rules governing transit privilege 
on lumber. We understand the penalty of 24% cents a 
hundred is contemplated. 

The writer is manager of the Allied Sales Corpora- 
tion, and this concern handles the output of twenty 
small mills. A number of them have no planer mill 
facilities and it would work a hardship on them 
should this suggestion be put into effect. The writer 
is also secretary-treasurer of the West Alabama Pine 
Association, with a membership of over a hundred saw 
mills located in this section. 

Ve protest that this rate discriminates against the 
small mill in favor of the mill having a large pro 
duction, Large tracts of timber are becoming more 
searce and very often a small tract of timber can be 
manufactured by a small portable mill, whereas, if it 
was necessary to put in a full line of equipment includ- 
ing planer mill, dry kilns ete., the amount of timber 
would not warrant the initial outlay, 

Some of the railroads in this section, particularly the 
the M. & ©. Railroad, have a very favorable dressing 
in transit rate, and we are sure that mills on that 
line of railroad have made more progress than have 





the mills on other lines where the dressing in transit 
rate has been less favorable. If it is the purpose of 
the Railroad Administration to encourage traffic and 
development of natural resources, then it is necessary 
that a survey of all the locations and conditions of 
raw materials be made. If timber tracts are becoming 
smaller, and if it is true that these tracts can only be 
developed by the small mill, then it behooves the 
administration to foster the small mill. 

We can not see that the dressing in transit privilege 
works any hardship on the railroads, except the car is 
held from two to three days longer in transit than a 
thru shipment, and it strikes us that there is no 
necessity at this time for the conservation of rolling 
stock, as all the railroads have more cars than they 
have traffic. Also an additional charge now in effect 
will more than offset the additional time earned by the 
car in transit. 

We should like very much to see a uniform dressing 
in transit arrangement, and we should like to see the 
plan unified according to the plan used by the M. & O. 
Railroad, which we deem to be just and fair, 

We do not believe that this is the time to try to 
choke off the small operator, if indeed this should be 
done at any time. 

It has been recently proposed to cancel water com- 
petitive rates to eastern seaboard points, This in effect 
will increase freight rates. To put a penalty of 2% 
cents a hundred for dressing in transit will increase 
freight rates. Lumber is already bearing a dispropor 
tionate share of freight tax burden. 

Recently one of our friends who conducts a livestock 
business, and also runs a sawmill, went to St. Louis 
and purchased a carload of mules. He reloaded the 
same car with lumber for St. Louis, and his freight on 
the lumber was more than twice the freight of the 
mules, It is unnecessary to argue why it would cost 


the railroad less to handle a carload of lumber than a 
carload of mules. 

It seems to be the policy of the railroads to tax the 
lumber industry to the last penny of its ability to pay, 
Several years ago we had a 2-cent raise, and then a 
little later we had a 5 percent raise, and then on June 
1a 15 percent raise, and on June 25 a 25 percent raise, 
and now we are facing another raise in freight on 
account of the cancelation. of water competitive rates, 
and still another raise on account of dressing in 
transit. We should like to know when it will stop, 
and we should also like to see a time when freight rates 
will be levied according to the risk incurred by the 
railroads in handling each commodity and not have 
freight rates based on the theory that each commodity 
shall stand all the traffic will bear. i 

We believe that steps should be taken by the Railroad 
Administration to eliminate what is known as the 
transit car. We think lumber should be shipped to 
bona fide customers and that the practice of shipping 
lumber in transit and selling it at a sacrifice should 
be stopped. We would suggest that it might be possible 
to make several raises in the freight rates if the transit 
car was eliminated, as no doubt shippers would be 
better able to stand a little more pressure in the matter 
of increased rates if the market was not demoralized 
by the transit car. . 

Therefore from a selfish motive of getting more 
revenue when the industry is able to bear it, we sug- 
gest the elimination of the transit car. In other words, 
let the railroads help the sawmills become able to 
stand the increased pressure. If there is a profit to the 
millmen, the railroads will soon {ind it out and will be 
able to formilate an increase which will absorb the 
increased profit. Our capacity for carrying burdens 
must be increased if we are expected to carry increased 
burdens. 








FEDERAL INSPECTION OF TIES CRITICIZED 








Current Specifications Called Inadequate—Present Policy Said to Result in Inharmony, Timber Waste and 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 10.—Comment on the new 
specifications covering cross-ties now in force for 
the guidance of timber inspectors taking up ties for 
railroads under Federal control was made today 
by Robert Abeles, jr., of Abeles & Taussig, pro- 
ducers of ties and timbers. This comment follows 
the publication by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
Feb. 22 of a letter from R. D. Lusk, vice president 
of the Valley Tie & Lumber Co., Roanoke, Va., se- 
verely criticising the policy of the Railroad Admin- 
istration in its purchasing of cross ties and tim- 
bers. 

Mr. Abeles’ statement follows: 

There is nothing to add to Mr. Lusk’s article. We 
would not attempt to say anything about it, except 
that it places a fair and just statement of the situation 
on record. 

As to the question of the specifications, there has 
been a lot said about this matter, for and against. 
There have been two things that tie producers have 
been concerned with in the past; rather, I might say 
three things—tirst, inspection; second, price; third, 
pay. It is generally admitted that the third question 
has been a decided burden to the tie producers in the 
past, and it was only the big contractors that could 
earry the accounts of the different roads, and now 
these contractors have been virtually eliminated. 

The question of inspection and price has and always 
will be vital, and must be considered together. You 
can not separate one from the other. It is evident to 
any man of judgment that one set of men connected 
with the Railroad Administration have made the new 
specifications, while another set of men have fixed 
the prices. As a consequence there is lack of harmony 
one with the other. 

Before saying just what we think of the specifica 
tions, we want to state positively and with all fairness 
to the gentlemen concerned that for the ties demanded 
under the new specifications the prices applying in 
this district, at least, are too low. It takes high grade 
of timber to make ties suitable for grades 1, 2 and 3 
in oak, and timber of this character is worth a whole 
lot more than the prices being paid for cross ties. 
Furthermore, to make a strictly No. 3 tie, or even a 
No. 2 tie, there is entirely too much timber wasted ; 
if in the case of a hewn tie in excessive juggles or 
chips; if in the case of a sawed tie in side lumber 
which sells at a very low price and hardly enough to 
pay the entire cost of production, let alone anything 
for the timber, on account of the undesirable length. 


Standard Grading Essential 


As to the specifications themselves: There is no 
denying the fact that there should be standard grades 
for cross ties effective in all this country of ours, and 
that, furthermore, there should be within or without 
the tie contractor’s own organization some authority 
that would enforce a standard inspection. In the past 
the inspection of cross ties has been subject to the indi- 
vidual views of the inspectors, each putting his own 
construction on the rules; the inspection of no two 
roads being alike, much less the inspection of all the 
inspectors on any one road being alike. As a conse- 
quence the grade of cross ties in this central territory 
has been demoralized for years. The contractors 
suffered, as did their customers. This firm held out 


Money Loss—Producer Protests Against Inefficiency 





at the recent meeting of the National Association of 
Tie Producers for a board of arbitration with power 
to hear all complaints among the tie contractors, and 
it was with this question of the cutting of grades in 
mind that we held out for this arbitration clause. We 
feel it is time for the contractors themselves to get 
together on this point ef producing a standard grade 
and then insisting that the treatment of the inspectors 
of the railroads be uniform and not as in the past, 
when very often when ties were scarce the inspection 
would be easy, and when ties got plentiful the inspec 
tion would tighten up. 


Current Specifications Inadequate 

We believe that as far as the specifications now in 
force go they are all right. But the specifications 
do not go far enough, in this, that while there seems 
to be a grade of “serviceable rejects’ provided for 
there is no guaranty on the part of anybody connected 
with the Railroad Administration that these “rejects” 
will be bought, and there is no guaranteed price; and, 
worse still, there is no rule laid down to say to the 
producer or the inspector just what will be accepted as 
a “reject” and what will not be accepted. And there 
is too much latitude left for the inspectors to de-grade 
ties fully up to the grades of 1, 2 and 3 into the 
“reject” class, to be bought either then or later at the 
railroad’s own price, especially if their money is short 
or if they are not anxious for ties. 

We believe that the grade of “rejects’’—the grade 
below a No. 1 tie—should be fixed with a little more 
clearness and that the price should be made on this 
grade to cover the cost of production, a fair allowance 
for stumpage, and a fair profit to the producer. The 
present prices on “rejects” do not begin to do this. 


Typical Handicaps 


The Railroad Administration may answer that they 
do not want this grade of ties produced. That is 
where the present specifications come in. ‘The writer 
was on two jobs a short time ago. At a mill set some 
oak logs were being run thru that had come off a pine 
point, rocky, and on the side of the hill where the 
timber would be apt to be defective. The logs looked 
all right until the saw started to work. ‘Then a lot 
of the ties came thru showing minor defects. The 
timber was down; the mill man (a little fellow that the 
Railroad Administration wants to help) had his log 
cutting charge in them, his hauling and, lastly, his 
sawing expense. He looked at the ties and then at me 
and asked, “What about it?’ Under the new specifica- 
tions I would have been compelled to tell him to leave 
them on the skids—‘culls.”” In all justice, what is 
a man going to do with ties of this sort? And there 
are a lot of them cut right along. The defects do not 
in the least make the ties such that will not give 
service—some kind of service somewhere—but under 
the present specifications a man would go broke hauling 
such ties and offering them for shipment. 

This mill was twenty miles from the railroad. The 
hauling charge is 32 cents per tie. Under the new 
specifications the men that do not provide for the use 
of such ties at a living price are wasting timber and 
causing poor men to stay poor, not the contractor— 
the contractor whose market has always been free and 
open in the past and who has been able to market his 
low grade ties to roads that had track conditions that 
could use such ties with economy. 





Sources of Waste 


From the above mentioned job the writer went to 
another point where some ties were yarded for the 
Government. A lot of sawed ties were on the yard, 
also a number of hewn ties. Here on this yard was an 
illustration of the waste of timber in making “squared 
up” ties. A lot of the ties were practically clear 
timber, and in his effort to get them squared up the 
mill man cut away into side timber at least 50 percent 
of the log. Is this efficiency? Is it conservation of 
timber? We say, most certainly not. The trackmen 
that put these ties in do not demand squared up ties, 
even tho the engineers that work all these things out 
on a piece of paper do. Any practical trackman will 
say that he would rather have the tie with the round 
edges, for the reason that it not only gives him more 
timber but also is a whole lot easier tamped. To saw 
down a perfectly good 6x8 stick to a 6x6 just to get a 
squared up tie, or to cut away some little minor defect, 
such as a small rotten spot, a fire burn, or possibly a 
slight sign of heart shake, is wasting timber and 
wasting money—it is working backward, We might 
as well contend that the proper treatment of red oak 
timber and wood of like nature is wrong; in this we 
would be working backward, just as the engineers of 
the railroads are now working backward when they are 
demanding a tie without defects. 

Tie timber is getting scarce in this country, notwith- 
standing the theory of some of our friends on the 
other side that all the trees they see along the tracks 
are tie trees. It takes somebody now to go back miles 
from the railroads to get the ties out and to cut them 
out of timber that grows in fact and not in theory; 
and so far as the spécifications are concerned we con 
tend that all the ties that a tree will make with proper 
use of axes or saws should be used by the railroads, 
and that the price should be made to cover a fair and 
living profit for the man that gets them out, whether 
he be a “one load man” or a big contractor. And this 
profit should apply on all the ties produced and not, 
as now, only on the top grade, and in some cases even 
not on that. 


GOOD ROADS MEAN GOOD BUSINESS 





Carro., Inu., March 10.—P. T. Langan and 
CG. C. Terrell returned enthusiastic from a 
meeting at Birds Point where there was dis- 


cussed a proposition to build the new State aid 
highway in southeast Missouri east and west from 
Poplar Bluff to the river at Birds Point. The Birds 
Point people propose to concrete that part of the 
road especially which runs from Charleston to the 
Mississippi River opposite Cairo, and have already 
raised $55,000 of the $80,000 extra amount needed 
to do the work. It is predicted that it will not 
be a year after the road is built until at least 
ten one-ton trucks are running into Cairo from 
such Missouri points as Sikeston, Charleston, Wyatt 
and Birds Point, and pointed out that Cairo can 
well afford to help out in the matter because Cairo 
will profit by it. C. C. Terrell says that it is no 
wonder he and P. T. Langan came back so full 
of pep on the subject. 
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* * libwep ‘of * 
cA Wooden Skip | 


Built 132 years ago 


and still in Commission. 


©Yhis wooden Ship The De Wencte Brodre’ was built, 
in 1786 at Mlorstal, Sweden. Repaired in 1847 at 
Svenctborg. Renewed and lengthened in 1873. 
Recently sold for ‘44,0002 ° 


* 


“This is probably the oldest wooden ship in commission 
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THE SALESMAN’S CREED 


I believe in the goods I am selling, in the 
firm I am working for, and in my ability 
to get results. 

I believe that honest goods can be sold 
to honest men by honest methods. 

I believe in working, not waiting; in 
laughing, not weeping; in boosting, not 
knocking and in the pleasure of selling 
goods. 

I believe that a man gets what he goes 
after; that one order today is worth two 
orders tomorrow, and that no man is down 


and out until he has lost faith in himself. 

I believe in today and the work I am 
doing, in tomorrow and in the work I hope 
to do, and in the sure reward which the 
future holds. 

I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in 
generosity, in good cheer, in friendship and 
honest competition. 

I believe there is an order somewhere for 
every man ready to take one. 

I believe I am ready—right now! 

—Southern Pine Association. 








LIFE OF SOUTHERN 


PINE INDUSTRY 


(Based upon returns of Timber Holdings made to the Government with Supplemental Data compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association) 


Percent of total 


Timber holdings 


Percent of holdings Av. holdings 
reported 


to total per mill 


1,594,000,000 7 2,962,825 
4,366,000,000 4.4 8,100,186 
3,191,000,000 3.2 14,438,914 
3,297,000,000 3.3 27,475,000 
9,096,000,000 9.2 36,530,120 
21,544,000,000 21.9 12,923,152 
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SOUTHERN PINE 
FOR ROOF TRUSSES 





rapidly diving recognition to 
Southern Pine as a suitable 
material For long Span Roof 
Trusses.._-Special ePforts 
have been directed_by the 
Association to this 3 
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SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION AT ITS RECENT ANNUAL MEETING AT NEW ORLEANS, LA., FEB. 25 and 26, 1919 
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EVIDENCES OF BUILDING REVIVAL MULTIPLY 





Many Communities Advance Home Construction Campaigns —Movement Urged on Economic Grounds— 
Governors Tell of Public Work in Prospect— Concerted Action Taken by Many Interests 


BUILDING CONTRACTS SHOW INCREASE 

WasHineaton, D. C., March 10.—A gratifying 
increase in building contracts awarded is indicated 
in a statement just issued by the division of public 
works and construction development of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, covering that section of the coun- 
try east of the Missouri River and north of the 
Ohio. It is shown that for the first three weeks of 
February contracts were awarded to the amount 
of approximately $92,000,000, whereas the total 
for the entire month of January was only $50,731,- 
000. When complete figures are available for Feb- 
ruary it doubtless will be seen that the month’s 
showing is at least double that of January. 

On the basis of the Department of Labor’s fig- 
ures Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, 
Missouri and Kansas show approximately a five- 
fold increase for February as compared with the 
preceding month. Contracts awarded in this dis- 
trict for the first three weeks of February total 
$69,114,000, as compared with complete January 
total of only $13,710,000. Commenting upon these 
figures the bulletin says: ‘‘It is evident that the 
business men of the central West are waking up 
to the fact that tliose who start building early this 
spring are not making any mistake in the matter 
of costs.’’ The total of over $46,000,000 in this 
district for the week ending Feb. 22 showed 91144 
percent private construction, 8 percent, State and 
municipal work, and only a fraction of 1 percent 
Government construction, 





COMMISSION ENDORSES HOUSING BILL 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 11.—The Milwaukee 
Housing Commission is giving enthusiastic support 
to a bill now pending in the State legislature 
which is designed to aid in the solution of the hous- 
ing problem. It sanctions the creation of corpora- 
tions to buy lands and build houses to be leased to 
stockholders, along the line of plans that have been 
followed in Kngland and other European countries 
for several years. Corporations may be formed 
by three or more persons for the purpose of ac- 
quiring, improving and developing such lands. 
The bill provides that no dwelling ‘shall be erected 
to cost more than $5,000. No leases may be made 
to persons not stockholders, except American sol- 
diers, sailors or marines. 





~~ 


ORGANIZE HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 12.—At a well at- 
tended meeting of local business men a few days 
ago the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ Association was 
formed. The expenditure of $50,000 or more in 
the next three years for the promotion of home 
building is planned. An educational campaign 
will be put on, requiring $20,000 the first year and 
at least $15,000 a year for the two years following. 
One half of the fund will be spent for advertising, 
with weekly display in the daily papers and on bill 
boards and signs. Herbert,U. Nelson is seeretary. 
Ten directors have been chosen, W. Y. Dennis he- 
ing acting chairman of the board. <A central oftiee 
will be maintained, with an equipment of plans and 
information for the benefit of persons contemplat- 
ing building. 








START HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 11.—The Milwaukee 
Real Estate Board has organized and is now con- 
ducting an ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign, in 
which it is hoped to enlist the codperation of other 
organizations, The movement is strongly endorsed 
by Mayor Hoan. Building Inspector W. D. Har- 
per points out that there is great need for new 
housing in this city. During 1916, 1917 and 1918 
the construction of new buildings showed a pro- 
gressive decline, and the dearth is now apparent on 
every hand. The building and loan associations of 
the city and country will actively coéperate. 


~ 


MUCH PUBLIC BUILDING IN SIGHT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—That a great 
deal of public building will be done during the 
next six months is the opinion of Henry N. Teague, 
field agent for the Department of Labor, who dur- 
ing the last six weeks has traveled from Boston 
to San Francisco and from Seattle to New Orleans. 
He believes that the public improvements program 
for 1919 will equal that of any previous five years 
in the history of the country. Mr. Teague says 
that there is much criticism in the West of the 
Federal Government’s failure to go ahead with its 
own building operations. In many localities public 
buildings for which sites, plans and appropriations 
were prepared before the war are now held up be- 





cause the amounts appropriated will not cover 
present construction costs. The fact that the Gov- 
ernment has not granted the needed additional 
money to get these buildings under way has created 
much resentment in the various localities, accord- 
ing to Mr. Teague, and has exerted a harmful influ- 
ence on private enterprise, as prospective private 
builders feel that if it is prudent for the Govern- 
ment to refrain from building at this time it is 
equally prudent for private builders to follow the 
same course. 





BUYING URGED ON ECONOMIC GROUNDS 

There is reproduced upon this page an advertise- 
ment which C. D. Marckres & Co., Perry, Iowa, 
well known as one of the most enterprising and 
progressive retail lumber firms of the middle West, 
recently published in its local newspaper. The 
advertisement occupied space of eight inches double 
column. It is reproduced here mainly because 
of its unusual character, in that it bases its argu- 
ments for the immediate buying of needed articles 
and the building of needed structures upon broad 
economic and patriotic grounds, rather than appeal- 
ing solely to self-interest. It can not be questioned 
that the man who builds now, or who buys needed 
clothing, furniture, agricultural implements, or any 
other useful article or commodity now, is perform- 
ing a real and definite service to the nation because 
every such individual purchase or enterprise helps 
to start the wheels of industry, or to keep them 
humming if they are already revolving. It was 
patriotic to save while the war lasted and the Gov- 
ernment needed all‘available manpower and mate- 
rials for war purposes, but it is just as patriotic 
to spend now, wisely and judiciously, in order that 
industry may quickly be reéstablished, labor be em- 
ployed and everybody prosper. ; 

In spite of the fact that the firm named is 
situated in an agricultural locality that has 
been blessed with crops to such an extent that the 
price of land has advanced 25 to 50 percent dur- 
ing the last year, it finds much reluctance to buy 
on the part of its trade, because farmers seem to 
feel that prices will be lower. Advertising like the 
sample here shown is well calculated to make them 
realize that their prosperity depends upon the pros- 
perity of the country at large, and that a few dol- 
lars possibly saved by selfishly waiting for prices 
to reach bedrock, even if the declines they hope 
for should materialize, will not begin to compensate 
the losses they will sustain in case of a protracted 
period of industrial stagnation. 





(-=== —————=====; 
Keep Wages Up! 


| Reduction in wages will put the brakes 





on prosperjty. Lower wages will de- 
mand lower costs of living. It will 
mean strikes, riots, crime, hunger, pov- 
erty, misery. It will mean lower prices 
for farm products. It will mean 


35c Corn on $300.00 Land 


Everyone of us can help steady the 

boat if we will buy what we want with- 

out waiting for prices to go down. If 

you need a new suit of clothes, or your 

wife needs a stove, or furniture, or 

eggs, or flour, or an automobile, or a’ 
mule, or a building, BUY IT NOW. By 

doing that you will lend your hand to- 

‘ward 


Keeping Off Hard Times 


The country is full of money. Let’s not 
be slackers in keeping our Nation at 
the head of the procession. We can 
see no indication of lower prices on 
building material. If you want to build, 
go ahead with it, we will help you 
with your plans. 











C.D. Marckres & Co. 


“It Pays to Deal With Us” 





MAYOR SAYS ‘‘BUILD NOW’’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 10.—Mayor Charles 
Jewett, of this city, urges the immediate resump- 
tion of building activities and says that the city 
will go ahead with municipal work. ‘‘There is 
hesitation,’’ said he, ‘‘ by some in launching build- 
ing enterprises on account of the prevailing high 
prices of labor and materials. It is essential, how- 
ever, that there shall be a revival of building activi- 
ties, as it reaches into many departments of our 
industrial life and has a tremendous effect upon 
business in general. Activity in this line involves 
setting in motion the wheels of industry that pro- 
duce lumber, steel, brick, cement and all other 
building materials and equipment, which in turn 
opens up employment for thousands of men in 
these various lines. If people hold back and wait 
for low prices they will defeat the very object 
sought to attain, for we shall lose the money we 
sought to save.’’ 





CO6PERATE TO BOOST BUILDING 


SupPERIOR, W1s., March 11.—The movement de- 
signed to promote home owning and to stimulate 
immediate building activities was discussed at a 
meeting of the Real Estate Exchange recently held 
at the Commercial Club. Representatives were 
present from a number of codperating organiza- 
tions, including the newly organized builders’ ex- 
change. It was revealed at the meeting that money 
may be obtained on loans up to 65 and 68 percent 
of the valuation of the proposed buildings, and that 
any person who can produce $400 to $600 in cash 
may arfange for financing the building of a home 
to the value of $3,500 or $4,000. Approximately 
what is required in starting to build a home is 10 
percent of the value to pay down and payments 
at the rate of 1 percent a month. 





BOOSTS HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


Exain, Inu., March 10.—Among the live con- 
cerns that are doing all in their power to promote 
home building is the Rinehimer Bros. Manufactur- 
ing Co., of this city, manufacturer of sash, doors 
and general millwork. In its newspaper advertis- 
ing the company is emphasizing the home building 
idea and pointing out the advantages of every 
family’s owning its home. The company believes 
very strongly in the power of advertising, and 
Charles A. Rinehimer said that he has received 
many valuable ideas and suggestions for promoting 
educational work in connection with home building 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which, he added, 
is entitled to great commendation for the work it 
is doing along that line. 


—_—s 


MORE REPORTS FROM GOVERNORS 


Since publishing in last week’s issue extracts 
from letters received by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from governors of States in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire from this office as to the amount of pub- 
lie construction work in prospect in their several 
States, the following additional letters have been 
received : 

A $5,000,000 Capital Building 

LINCOLN, NeEB., Merch 8.--Nebraska is making 
unusually large appropriations for public improve- 
ments in order that the surplus of labor incident 
to demobilization may be profitably absorbed. An 
appropriation of $5,000,000 was made for the con- 
struction of a new capitol building and it is prob- 
able that at least $4,000,000 will be appropriated 
for the improvement of highways. I might add, 
however, that much of this improvement does not 
contemplate an immediate expenditure of money 
for building materials. It is my impression, and 
I think I reflect the sentiment of the majority of 
the people in this community, that building mate- 
rials are abnormal and unreasonably high, for 
which reason a provision was made in the capitol 
appropriation bill deferring the making of con- 
tracts for material one year. Also, the money that 
will be expended for good roads will undoubtedly 
be largely for grading and drainage, with the 
thought that when material prices have become 
readjusted it will be then time enough to do such 
surfacing as the local communities want.—SAMUEL 
R. McKeEtviz, Governor. 


Counties Vote Taxes for Roads 
FRANKForT, Ky., March 8.—Your letter ad- 
dressed to Governor Stanley has been referred to 
the undersigned for reply. You will appreciate 
the fact that road building in all States was seri- 
ously handicapped during 1918 because of Gov- 
ernment restrictions and the lack of labor, but I 
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find at this time that practically every county in 
Kentucky is eager to begin road work as soon as 
ossible. Many of the counties are voting an extra 
tax for roads and we hope within the next few 
months to be able to start road building on a larger 
scale than has ever been done in this State before.— 
RopDMAN WILEy, Commissioner of Public Roads. 


Building Legislation Pending 


Carson City, Nrv., March 6.—No legislation 
providing for public works in Nevada has as yet 
passed the legislative assembly. That body has in 
contemplation the bonding of the State for road 
puilding, the erection of a new pentitentiary, new 
puildings at the university and a memorial hall in 
Carson City ete. The road program in all prob- 
ability will call for the expenditure of State, 
county and Federal funds over the next two-year 
period to the extent of about $5,000,000 if it be 
adopted. The building program contemplated 
will call for the erection of buildings under State 
auspices which will cost in the neighborhood of 
$500,000. Just what action will be finally taken 
on these bills I cannot predict—E. D. Boye, 
Governor. 


PHILADELPHIANS PUSH HOME OWNING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 11.—‘‘ Education, 
not exploitation; with thrift, new industries and a 
cleaner city,’’ the triple goal, was explained by 
Philip N. Arnold to be the underlying motive of 
the ‘‘own your home’’ movement to representatives 
of different trades and businesses interested in the 
movement. The meeting brought out that homes 
could be bought in Philadeiphia for as little as 
$2,000, which is lower than in most large cities, 
and a special drive is to be made to induce renters 
to buy. This will create a larger demand for 
new homes which must be built and will give more 





people a vital interest in the conduct of the city’s 
affairs. Hibberd B. Worrall estimated the increase 
in the cost of building at 160 percent, as against 
an average of 209 percent in other living costs. 

Leslie W. Sprague, of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, insists that the people must be shown by 
a clear presentation of the fact that this is not 
a scheme that the builders and real estate men are 
trying to ‘‘put over’’ but that it is an opportunity 
to make good use of the temporary surplus of labor 
to the advantage of all concerned. 


STARTS HOMEBUILDING CAMPAIGN 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 8.—M. B. Connelly, 
chairman of the ‘‘own your own home’’ bureau, 
inaugurated the campaign for Spokane this week 
by appointing an executive committee to take 
charge of important work. The committee consists 
of A. L. Porter, F. E. Pope, Frank A. Walker, 
Thomas H. Brewer, George A. Phillips, G. W. 
Dodds and A. G. Hanauer. Chairman Connelly and 
W. R. Cooley, bureau secretary, are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the committee. 

It is proposed to have a central headquarters for 
the bureau in the business section, where all in- 
formation for those desiring to build or purchase 
ready built homes may be obtained. The headquar- 
ters will be attractively decorated with miniature 
bungalows and small houses, pictures of homes and 
ylans. 

The need for more residences of the smaller type 
in Spokane was emphasized by Frank A. Walker, 
who announced that he was ready to build anywhere 
from ten to forty houses to average in cost from 
$1,500 and $2,500 to $4,000. Mr. Walker said 
that anyone in Spokane desirous of building or 
owning his own home could immediately make 
financial arrangements with him and building will 





begin at the opening of spring. Mr. Walker said 
he believed others in the city would be ready to do 
the same. The announcement was received en- 
thusiastically by the committee members and an 
energetic campaign along this line was decided 
upon. A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, said that under such 
a campaign the bureau might easily have 500 
houses building in the city within three months. 

The homes Mr. Walker would erect would be on 
property within a few blocks of a school,.on or near 
a street car line, with city improvements, including 
water, gas and electric lights available. They 
would be within easy access to the business section 
of the city. 





REPORT RESULTS FROM ESSAY CONTEST 


It will be remembered that something more than 
a year ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN conducted 
a nationwide contest in which many retail lumber- 
men in various parts of the country offered cash 
prizes for the best essays written by public school 
pupils on the subject ‘‘Why Every Family Should 
Own Its Home,’’ these prizes being supplemented 
by capital prizes given by this paper for the best 
three essays resulting from the entire campaign. 
This contest created a great deal of interest at the 
time and nearly 50,000 essays were written in the 
numerous contests conducted by retailers thruout the 
country under the auspices of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the ultimate re- 
sults from this campaign after the lapse of some- 
thing more than a year, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently wrote to a number of the retailers who 
conducted contests, asking them to say whether 
they have been able to trace any direct benefit from 


(Concluded on Page 73.) 





Powerful Agencies Help Home Building Movement 


OPENING GUN IN BIG ‘‘HOME’’ CAMPAIGN 


New Or.EANS, La., March 10.—The Southern 
Pine Association today formally inaugurated its 
‘‘huild a home first’? campaign, which is to be 
one of the most aggressive and extensive of its or- 
ganized movements to develop building activity on 
the huge seale urged by the Federal Government as 
a means of bringing about promptly the nationwide 
restoration of normal conditions in business and 
industry. A huge envelope containing ‘‘campaign 
literature’’ is being mailed to each of 15,000 retail 
lumber dealers serving territory east of the Rockies. 
The envelope contains a copy of Vol. 1, No. 1, of the 
‘Southern Pine Salesman,’’ a handsome and ably 
edited ‘‘house organ’’ for southern pine salesmen ; 
a neat booklet containing Charles 8. Keith’s ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Build a Home First, and Build It Now,’’ 
delivered before the Kansas City Real Estate Board 
on Jan. 31; a pamphlet addressed direct to retailers 
and appealing to them to call meetings in their re- 
spective communities of the business men who do 
things, and organize coéperation in the campaign; 
a huge folder presenting advertising cuts and 
‘‘ads’’? for local use; and a reprint sheet for 
local papers containing timely articles supplied by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s ‘‘Community Build- 
(1 

The retailers to whom this ammunition goes were 
notified in advance of its coming and asked to give 
it consideration. The retailers’ associations were 
also supplied with advance information regarding 
the campaign. Dozens of replies were received by 
mail and wire today, endorsing the movement and 
pledging codperation. The National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association expressed its desire to co- 


operate and asked for information to be used in’ 


a similar campaign of its own. The Southeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association reported 
that it had notified its entire membership of the 
coming publicity material and is keenly interested. 
The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York has done likewise, and pledged 
its best efforts to further the movement. The Na- 
tional Association of Lumber, Sash & Door Sales- 
men has notified all its representatives on the road 
to ‘‘boost’’ the campaign and is ready to give 
further aid if needed. The Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association is calling on 
its members to fall in line and ‘‘ fight, fight, fight 
for the business. ’’ 

The Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association 
replies that it will gladly take up the work, adding 
that a ‘‘ build a home’’ campaign has been launched 
already in its territory. The Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association said that, because of Secretary- 
Manager Moorehead’s serious illness, it would be 
unable to give the movement the immediate assist- 
ance it would like to give. The Buffalo Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the Lumber Dealers’ Credit 
Association of that city pledged coéperation. The 
Kentucky Retail lenin: Dealers’ Association is 
in line and has notified its members to ‘‘sit up and 
take notice.’’ KE. C, Curfman, of Curfman Bros., 


Marysville, Mo., reported that he had notified all 
northwest Missouri dealers of the campaign. 
Congratulatory wires were received from a num- 
ber o¢ well known lumber companies, including the 
Centrai Coal & Coke Co., which promised to equip 
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BILLBOARD DBSIGN USED BY SOUTHERN PINE 
ASSOCIATION 
all its salesmen with campaign material; the Mis- 
souri Land & Lumber Exchange Co.; Goodyear 
Lumber Co.. of Buffalo: Southern Pine Lumber 
Co.. of Texarkana: J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
Hattiesburg; Gilehrist-Fordney Co.. of Laurel; 








FACSIMILE OF COVER PAGE OF “BUILD A HOME 
FIRST” PAMPHLET 


Great Southern Lumber Co.. Bogalusa; Natalbany 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; Richton Lumber Co., 
Richton, Miss.; Edward Hines Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, which is instructing all its salesmen to 
promote the campaign. 


BUREAU TO PROMOTE HOME BUILDING 


WasuinaTon, D. C., March 11.—Complete plans, 
adaptable to any city in the United States, for an 
effective ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ campaign, have 
been formulated by the United States Department 
of Labor. Literature is now ready for distribu- 
tion thru the division of public works-and con- 
struction development.: Twenty cities already are 
getting under way with their drives for home 
building and home owning. 


A statement authorized tonight says: 


To supervise the formulation of these plans Paul €. 
Murphy, of Portland, Ore., for two years working on 
“Own Your Own Home” work, was brought to Wash- 
ington. In consultation with Department of Labor 
officials and several of the leading authorities on build- 
ing in the United States, Mr. Murphy has drafted the 
campaign manual, now available for such cities and 
individuals as are interested in promoting home own- 
ing. 

The “Own Your Own Home” bureau in the division 
of public works and construction development will 
serve as an advisory board to the managements of 
these local campaigns, where requested, and will ex- 
tend the fullest codjperation to every city in the coun 
try which undertakes a campaign. 

Briefly, the campaign plan contemplates a general 
committee made up of civie and industrial leaders, 
with someone whose standing in the community justti- 
fies his selection, as the chief executive official. 

Under this general committee are such subcommittees 
as have been found essential. The manual suggests 
the prudence of having vigorous committees on finance, 
publicity and campaign methods, mercantile institu- 
tions, public service corporations, education, religious 
activities, industrial workers and labor unions, hotels 
and restaurants, exhibits and management of head- 
quarters, women’s clubs, speakers and meetings, poster 
contests, civic bodies, theaters and amusements, trans- 
portation and automobiles, industrial plants, music, 
printing and supplies and donations. 

The function of each committee is explained in detail 
in the department’s manual together with suggestions 
on handling specific problems which invariably develop 
in a “Own Your Own Home” campaign. 

In the Department of Labor’s plan of campaign the 
women, churches and labor organizations play an im- 
portant part. The entire campaign is conducted on a 
civic betterment plane rather than on a purely com- 
mercial basis and the appeal is more on the line of 
what each business group can put “in,” rather than 
what it can get “out” of the movement. It is a 100 
percent greater city movement, having in mind only 
the incalculable permanent benefits to the community 
and the immediate helpfulness to the nation during 
the transition from war mobilization to peace produc- 
tion. 

Not only has the Department of Labor set out in 
detail the plan for a successful “Own Your Own Home” 
campaign. It also is preparing publicity matter which 
is to be placed at the disposal of the local committees 
and will, where communities can show such action is 
necessary to the inauguration of the campaign, send 
an expert to assist in organizing and getting the move 
ment under way. 

The “Own Your Own Home” movement as outlined 
by the Department of Labor was one of the proposi- 
tions submitted to the recent conference of governors 
and mayors in Washington, where it met with enthusi- 
astic encouragement and support, many of the gov- 
ernors and mayors expressing the determination to re- 
turn to their districts and interest themselves in get- 
ting such campaigns under way. 

Requests for “Own Your Own Home” campaign liter- 
ature should be made to the division of public works 
and construction development, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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LUMBERMAN COMMENTS ON TEXAS LAWS 


At the annual meeting of the First District 
Texas Bankers’ Association, Feb. 19, Lynch David- 
son, president of the Continental Lumber Co., Hous- 
ton, and representative from Harris County in the 
legislature, spoke on ‘‘What’s Going On in the 
Legislature. ’’ 

Mr. Davidson at the beginning confessed that for 
many years he had been a critic of the legislature, 
until some of his friends ‘‘ pointed out that in- 
stead of talking so much I should do something in 
some remedial capacity, and, gentlemen, so “say I 
to all of you.’’ 

As to the situation in Texas as a result of public 
indifference Mr. Davidson said: 


Exaggerated and destructive anti-capital and anti- 
property rights legislation has been exceeding the speed 
limit in this State for more than twenty years, until 
now the full fruits of its enactment have come to grips 
with our industrial and economic life and threaten 
strangulation unless heroic and patriotic action on 
the part of every clear, right thinking and patriotic 
man applies the brakes of reason. Say what you will, 
in most positions every man is judged to a considerable 
extent by the material results obtained, and so the 
legislature and the incumbents of the legislative offices 
have been judged in measure by the compensation—the 
insignificant sum of $5 per day; resulting that the 
position is looked upon as of no consequence, commonly 
spoken of as such and thought to be a place where 
fledgling lawyers and other undesirable office seekers 
of the community are disposed of. 


State Legisiators Most Important 


In fact, I remember that shortly following my elec 
tion one of our prominent bankers, now present in this 
hall, a man of good sense, made remarks to me in 
disparagement of the position that are unprintable, and 
implied that I was rather lowering my previous good 
record and standing in the community by engaging in 
the work. It was my thought then, and from my short 
experience Tam now convinced, that no place or posi 
tion, no cog in the wheel of government, compares in 
importance with that of your legislative body and 
members of that body. I do not even class it as 
second to the governor of the State. And I warn you 
here and now unless you gentlemen of broad experience 
and great influence in your communities look carefully 
to the selection of your representatives and scrutinize 
carefully their record and trend of thought, ability and 
capacity toward success in their own affairs you will 
continue to have unwise and destructive legislation, out 
of which arise the Bolsheviki and I. W. W., always 
alert in fastening their fangs into the politic and 
economic life and coursing its poison thru their life’s 
arteries, injected at its source, the legislative body. 
So I again warn you to look upon your candidate for 
representative to the legislature as destined for the 
most important political office you have to give, not 
excepting your governor, congressman or senators, 
because your State legislation bears more directly 


upon the social, economic and business life of this State 
than does national legislation. 


The speaker then told of the negotiable instru- 
ments law now in course of enactment—a law al- 
ready in torce in forty-five States. After stating 
that over 500 bills were pending before the legisla- 
ture, to a considerable extent reflecting ‘local 
ideas, selfish interests, pride of authorship, or other 
distinctly individual reasons,’’ he referred to the 
State depository bill, now before the legislature, as 
follows: 


Another important bill now pending is the State 
depository bill. In fact, the house has before it two 
bills on this subject, one from the senate by Senator 
Hopkins and another from the house by the Hon. 
William C. Sentell. No doubt all of you are familiar 
with the existing depository law by which the State 
government apportions to the banks of the State at 
different periods for deposit a fund ranging from 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000. Both bills provide a mini- 
mum interest rate to be paid by the bidding banks; 
the difference between them being, in particular, that 
one of the bills provides a maximum and a minimum 
deposit for which a bank may bid, and the other pro- 
vides no maximum deposit, but permits the depositing 
of funds by the State with the highest bidder not to 
exceed the capital and surplus of the bidding bank 
and providing for adequate bond ete. As a member 
of the subcommittee appointed to report on this bill, 
I confess to you that, with a very considerable experi- 
ence in money matters, it has been most difficult to 
determine the respective merits of the two bills, and 
in truth it is my opinion neither of them is suitable or 
serves the purpose. 


Referring to legislation more directly affecting 
the interests of his auditors, Mr. Davidson said 
further: 


Another piece of legislation, by Representative Fair- 
child, of Angelina County, affecting banking, is pending 
before the house, designating the capital stock of each 
bank located in towns of certain population, and the 
requirements of that bill are that a bank of not less 
than $10,000 paid up capital stock shall be established 
or operated in a town of 2,500 population; not less 
than $25,000 paid up capital stock in a town of 2,500 
or more and less than 10,000; and continues on up the 
line apportioning a bank in about the same ratio to 
towns of designated population, 

Aid to Education Necessary 

Other bills before the legislature of vital interest 
to all the speaker referred to as follows: 

One of vital importance to the future citizenship of 
this State in its effect upon our young men and young 
women is a bill now before the house to permit the 
Texas State University to issue bonds in the sum of 
$4,500,000, secured by lien upon the income now 
being received from what are known as the University 


lands. This fund is to be divided two-thirds to the 
University and one-third to the Agricultural anq 
Mechanical College. By its terms the bill makes the 
Prairie View Normal, our negro school, a branch of the 

. & M. College, and provides that such part of the 
funds allotted to the A. & M. College under this bill 
as may in the discretion of the A. & M. board be 
necessary shall be awarded to the Prairie View Normal, 
The bill is of much importance and undertakes to 
make available funds greatly needed by these instity. 
tions of learning. 

There are now more than 3,200 students in the Uni- 
versity of Texas, some 1,500 or more in the A. & M,, 
and some 800 or more in the Prairie View Normal, the 
negro college, which, we are told by the University 
faculty, could be doubled if they had the plant or 
plants to care for the increased attendance. It would 
take too much of your time to undertake to describe 
to you the woeful lack of facilities in these schools, 
and particularly in the University. The Texas State 
legislature will build a monument to itself if it enacts 
this law, and the citizenship of this State would erect 
even a greater monument, the monument of patriotism 
to the welfare of the State, if they should find it within 
their power to purchase this bond issue. 

After referring to a resolution of the legislature 
‘‘memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to turn back to the owners the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, and to return the railways and trans- 
portation systems of this country to their owners 
under strong State and Federal control and regu- 
lation,’’ the speaker said: 

I might also draw your attention to the fact that 
anti-trust legislation enacted in Texas during the last 
twenty years has banished from the State many large 
industries, and, in my humble opinion, it is also 
responsible for the fact that the State of Texas con- 
structed new railway lines for the year 1905, only nine 
miles; for the year 1916, eighteen miles; and for the 
year 1917 eighty-two miles, while for the previous 
period of ten years Texas had averaged constructing 
something over 2,000 miles of railroads per annum, and 
ranging as high as 5,000 miles per annum. 

A pleasing change, Mr. Davidson said, has come 
about on this question, as evidenced in a law recent- 
ly enacted and ‘‘ frankly offered for the purpose of 
readmitting the International Harvester Co. to 
Texas to do business in this State, but at the same 
time making the way clear for other businesses of 
large capital and industry to return to the State.’’ 


In closing Mr. Davidson paid his ‘‘ profound re- 
spect to the bankers of this nation for the splendid 
way in which they served with their organizations 
and personally, and responded with their funds to 
the financial needs of the Government of the great 
nation in its hour of peril.’’ 





PRINCIPLES OF 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, held at De- 
troit, Jan. 29, Orlando T. Barnes, member of the 
State Tax Commission of Michigan, delivered a 
very illuminating address on the subjeet of forest 
taxation. In his introductory remarks Mr. Barnes 
emphasized the importance from the standpoint 
of the general welfare of providing for the just 
taxation of forest land. Forest property, he said, 
is a long time investment, if the investment is 
a growing forest, and the owner must wait 
twenty, forty or sixty years for it to mature and 
can hardly expect, himself, to see income derived 
from it. If the investment is a mature forest he 
can realize only so fast as the market can absorb 
the products of himself and other investors. 

The most important consideration with respect 
to long time investments, he said, is ‘‘what will 
be the future cost of carrying it?’’ Uneertainty 
as to this future cost in most cases will outweigh 
the possibility of unusual profits on the invest 
ments, and uncertainty as to the future cost of 
carrying the forest property investment is en- 
tirely a question of taxation. Where the invest 
ment is subject to an ad valorem general property 
tax levied at a uniform rate the uncertainty ex- 
tends to every year the investment is in exist- 
ance. The taxation system of Michigan requires 
such a tax for all real estate and necessarily 
involves great uncertainty as to future carrying 
costs. 

Mr. Barnes then entered into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the ad valorem tax, concluding that 
such a tax when applied to forest land results in 
overtaxation. This overtaxation, however, has 
not been generally recognized in the past because 
of the undervaluation of property generally. If, 
however, all property were assessed at its full 
‘ash value this overtaxation would be quickly 
recognized. 

Taxation Before Timber Cutting 

In any consideration of legislation to enable 
the owner of forest land to carry it until the tim 
ber is ready to cut or until market conditions 
warrant cutting the following basic principles 
should be observed: 

First—That forest property must not, thru ignorance 
of its character and the effect of certain forms of 
taxation upon it, be overtaxed. 


Second—-That taxation must be so framed as to 


FOREST TAXATION REVIEWED 


enable the investor in timber lands to calculate with 
reasonable certainty his future tax burden until such 
a time as he realizes an income from his investment. 

Third——That payment of the tax be arranged for a 
time when income is received from which to pay the 
tax. 

Fourth——That the interests of the owners of other 
classes of property and the interests of the political 
units of the district where forests are located be given 
proper consideration. 

The form of taxation, he said, that would most 
effectively accomplish the end that he consid- 
ered indispensable in forest taxation would be 
the exemption of land and timber from the an- 
nual ad valorem property tax and the substitu- 
tion therefor of a percentage ‘tax upon yield 
payable whenever any part of the timber erop is 
harvested. 

In explanation and elaboration of this theory 
the speaker said: 

A yield tax would be fundamentally just inasmuch 
as it would tax the whole income yielded by both land 
and timber, whether received annually or at regular 
intervals or in a lump sum after a long period of years. 

A yield tax would enable the owner of forest prop- 
erty to meet the taxation burden from the income of 
the property itself. All taxation should be paid from 
income, and in no other way than by a yield tax can 
this be done when the property taxed is a growing 
forest. 

A yield tax would be simply and easily administered 
as compared with other methods often proposed for 
forest taxation. There would be no problems of future 
expectancy to be worked out, no figuring of interest 
on annual taxes paid, no speculation as to future price 
of forest products, since when a tax is a certain per- 
centage of yield the value of the yield and the value 
of the tax have at all times a fixed relation to each 
other, 

A yield tax would enable the investor to calculate 
the future cost of carrying the investment with prac- 
tical certainty. 

A yield tax would minimize bazards from fire, floods, 
or natural enemies. Under the ad valorem general 
property tax system the owners of forest land may 
have paid taxes on timber value for a long period of 
years only to have such value wiped out by fire. In 
the case of a yield tax, if any part of the expected 
yield is destroyed the tax upon the part destroyed is 
automatically cancelled, a situation that makes the 
entire community interested in preserving the prop- 
erty from destruction, 


A Combined Tax Substitution 
While the substitution of a yield tax for all 
other taxes would be the simplest and most log- 
ical solution of the problem of taxation, there are 
certain considerations against adoption without 
modification of the yield tax whereby certainty 
as to future cost, prevention of overtaxation and 


payment of the part of the tax burden at a time 
when income is received could be preserved and 
some regular local revenue to the community 
assured from such property. For this purpose 
he suggested ‘fa combination of the annual land 
tax at a fixed rate upon the land valued as stump 
land and yield tax upon the timber when cut.’’ 
In explanation of this suggestion Mr. Barnes said: 


The justice of such a combination tax in the case of 
a newly established or growing forest can not be ques- 
tioned, The annual tax upon the land valued as stump 
land would be absolutely just to the community, to the 
owners of other classes of property and to the owners 
of the growing forest. In a great majority of cases, 
land that would be classified for reforestation would 
be stump land at the time so classified and annually 
assessed on that basis, and as stump land no part of 
the valuation would be due to the timber upon it. In 
all probability also, under the conditions that sur- 
round such property, there would be no new growth 
to tax at any time were it not devoted to reforesta 
tion; therefore, to. continue taxing the land as on a 
stump land valuation after its dedication to forestry 
would work no injustice to other property. The in- 
justice would be in applying the general property tax 
to any crop that might be started upon the land, 
whether a farm crop or a timber crop. The owner of 
land classified as a growing forest also would be abso 
lutely in the same situation as to taxation as he would 
be if he had not devoted his land to forestry ; he would 
continue paying taxes upon a stump land valuation 
while growing his timber crop, and this he would have 
to do were the land not devoted to forestry. All inter- 
ests, however, the municipality, the owners of forest 
property and the owners of other property, would 
eventually profit if reforestation should be successful. 
for the new growth would be an important item of 
wealth to the owner and under the yield tax would 
furnish a very considerable revenue to the community. 


The Growing Forest’s Burden 


The substitution of a modified yield tax for ad 
valorem taxation in the case of a growing forest, 
he said, seemed so logical and just as to need no 
discussion, but desirability of applying the same 
system to the taxation of a mature forest is not 80 
apparent for the following reasons: 

A growing forest is property continuously coming 
into existence but still so immature as to be non- 
income producing, and the problem is to create con- 
ditions under which such property can continue to be 
brought into existence and eventually become income 
producing. 

The mature forest, on the other hand, is property 
already in existence that can be harvested at any time 
and that harvesting is generally governed by ec anomie 
conditions of which taxation is only ye, ‘affd if bat 
vesting is long delayed it ise genérally for the con- 
venience of the owner yp h should be 
aimed at in the ». ©The purpose that s cor 
oo i oe i taxation of this class of proper itely 
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harvesting of lature timber, but rather conditions 
that will allow harvesting to be delayed for a proper 
time without financial penalty to the owner and also 
to allow continuous cropping of the forest at regular 
intervals rather than complete destruction. 

A mature forest will presumably have been con- 
tinuously taxed under the unjust ad valorem property 
tax and it is within the power of the owner to end this 
condition at | time ; therefore it should not be called 
upon to pay a high yield tax when first reduced from 
ad valorem taxation, but if cutting is long delayed 
the benefits of the yield tax will be more and more 
and that tax should be progressive. A growing forest, 
on the other hand, will come to maturity without 
having been burdened by an ad valorem property tax 
and the yield from it may properly be more highly 
taxed. Mature forests also will naturally include a 
much larger percent of the total valuation of the dis- 
trict in which thev are located than growing forests 
will and, therefore, they will be, and properly so, called 
upon for a larger annual contribution to local revenue 
than the growing forest should make. 

Because of these differences we may 7 properly 
separately classify mature forests and growing forests 
and work out for the mature forest some further modi- 
fication of a yield tax law. The most important modi- 
fication that I would suggest and which I think would 
meet all these conditions would be to subject the 
mature forest to an annual specific tax in addition to 
the annual land tax and yield tax; this annual specific 
tax under certain conditions to be deducted from the 
final yield tax. 

Incidental to the distribution of this item of 
taxation would be legislation that would encour- 
age reforestation. ‘‘The most practical oppor- 
tunity for establishing growing forests,’’ Mr. 
Barnes said, ‘‘will come thru treating existing 
forests as fields to be cropped at regular intervals 
rather than as mines to be completely worked out 
by one operation.’’ This policy would, of course, 
involve selective cutting and other established 
methods of forestry practice. 

While the principles of forestry taxation out- 
lined have.a universal application, in conclusion 
the speaker said that so far as Michigan is con- 
cerned legislation making them effective will be 
practicable only thru constitutional amendment. 


TO PREVENT LABOR UNREST 


CLEVELAND, On10, March 11.—The formation of 
a national board to decide jurisdictional disputes 
between building trades unions and prevent strikes 
over such disputes was decided upon at a meeting 
here two days last week between national repre- 
sentatives of builders and labor unions, it was 
announced by <A. E. McCreary, who rep- 
resented the association of general contractors of 
America. If the proposed agreement is adopted 
strikes over conflicts between unions will become 
practically impossible, Mr. McCreary said. 


PICTURES PROMOTE LUMBER SALES 


Perhaps lumber advertising has suffered more 
than almost any other kind from the difficulty of 
finding or at least the failure to use suitable illus- 
trations. Even the seller of lumber, the retail lum- 
berman especially, has been handicapped in his 
efforts by the lack of something to enable the pros- 
pective purchaser to visualize the product. 

When the retailer tries to sell his commodity he 
has or should have in mind a very definite use for 
it in the hands of the prospective purchaser; and 
to the extent that he is able to make his listener 
or reader see lumber in that ultimpteppe he is sure 
of his sale. 

For example, before a farmer comes to the lum- 
ber yard to ‘‘get prices on a house bill’’ he is 
likely to have at best only a vague notion of the 
kind of house he intends to build. In all probabil- 
ity he has not worked out all the details and 
thought out all the possibilities of development of 
those plans. If, as is probable, it is his first expe- 
rience in house building, he is ‘‘green’’ and igno- 
rant regarding it, and is likely to overlook many 
items that deserve attention in the planning and 
building of a house that is designed to become a 
real home. 

To supply this lack of knowledge on the part of 
the prospective buyer not only is the duty but also 
is to the advantage of the retail lumberman. He 
should be interested in seeing that the buyer is sat- 
isfied and pleased, not only with the material that 
he sells him, but with the house or other structure 
built from that material; and to perform that 
service is really to win his best reward. 

But in order to secure this satisfaction, to make 
sure that the house built from the lumber is a real 
home, it is necessary to visualize the home in ad- 
vance of construction—an end that may be ac- 
complished only by means of plans provided or 
worked out to conform to the tastes of the buyer 
and to meet the needs of his family, at the same 
time embodying facilities for promoting sanitation, 
comfort and convenience. 

At the same time that the house plan may be 
used to consummate a sale, pictures of houses and 
other structures may be used to create a demand 
for lumber to build them. In fact, the value of 
lumber advertising of every kind will be greatly 
enhanced by the addition of pertinent illustrations. 
The extra cost will be amply repaid by the in- 
creased returns. 











COMPANY REBUILDS BIG MILL PLANT 


UrantA, La., March 8.—The Urania Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) has been busy since the first of the year re- 
building its mill, power house and boiler house. 
Work of reconstruction will be finished by March 
10, it is expected, and then General Manager Q. T. 
Hardtner expects to enter on one of the best years 
of his sawmill experience. In rebuilding his mill, 
Mr. Hardtner has changed the location of his log- 
ging camp, which action necessitated the building 


of a new commissary storehouse and several port- 


able houses for the woodsmen. 

The new camp commissary is built in two sec- 
tions so each section may be transported to the 
woods on a flat car, It is a splendid example of 
a complete little storehouse of the portable type 
and was built at a cost of less than $1,000 by the 
company carpenters. The portable residences are 
also model types of construction for this purpose. 

The Urania Lumber Co. has been operating for 
about twenty years and still has nearly 30,000 acres 
of timber lands. The company is noted for its 
work in reforestation thru the efforts of its presi- 
dent, Henry Hardtner, one of the best known au 
thorities on reforestation in the United States. 
The concern has 30,000 acres of cut-over lands in 
one body at Urania where Mr. Hardtner has car- 
ried out his idéas and where, within a generation, 
he will have a great body of southern pine ready 
for the sawmill. Mr. Hardtner’s work has com- 
manded the attention of Federal conservation and 
reforestation officers who agree with him that eut- 
over southern pine lands will not only produce 
dividends for the owners if devoted to raising an- 
other stand of timber but also that they will pro- 
duce timber to take the place of the continual de- 
pletion of the timber resources of the country. 

In this great 30,000-acre preserve is an abun- 
dance of wild game and game birds, which nobody 
hunts. There are buffalo and elk in large number 
and no one molests them. Quail hunters never 
climb the wire fence enclosing the preserve and 
when a covey is fired on outside the preserve the 
instinct of the bird generally drives the rest of the 
covey in full flight to the sacred confines of the 
forest. 

Q. T. Hardtner is not only general manager of 
the company but secretary and'treasurer and looks 
after the manufacturing end of the business. He 
is a brother of Henry Hardtner, the president, who 
looks after the woods end. They manufacture not 
only southern pine but all the hardwoods that grow 
in this section of Louisiana. Theirs is one of the 
few mills that have made a financial success of 
manufacturing hardwoods and pine at: the same 
mill. 

In rebuilding the boiler house Manager Hardtner 
introduced what he calls the fabricated joist. In- 
stead of using heavy timbers he constructed the 
joist of 2-inch boards, five deep, making a joist 52 
feet long and one containing more strength than a 
solid log of this size. Certainly he saved consider- 
able high-priced timber by adopting the fabri- 
eated joist. The work of handling the joist is 
greatly simplified because it is built in sections and 
bolted together when in place. 

The Urania Lumber Co. operates today, and al- 
ways has operated, with white labor only. Not a 
negro is on the job and so far as is known this is 
the only sawmill in Louisiana that does not employ 
at least part negro labor. The Hardtners are so- 
licitous for the welfare of their men from every 
standpoint and the result is a splendid, thriving 
little community. 





NEW OFFICE UNDER ABLE MANAGEMENT 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 8.—The Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. has opened offices in 
room 508-9 Yeon Building with Walter J. Kuhl 
as agent. This company, as is well known, accepts 
foreign business for mills that are members of the 
company and its scope of activity extends along 
the entire Pacific coast from the membership view- 
point. <A. A. Baxter, general manager, whose 
headquarters are in San Francisco, was in this 
city during the week on his way to Seattle. Mr. 
Kuhl, selected for the position of Portland agent, 
is an experienced lumberman. Until he entered the 
military service about a year ago he was connected 
with the sales department of the Saari-Tully Lum- 
ber Co., of this city. Prior to that he had been 
connected with the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. and 
other large concerns. Mr. Kuhl was selected some 
time ago by Mr. Baxter to go to Australia for a 
period of two years to demonstrate there the 
proper uses of fir to sawmill and planing mill 
owners and had expected to leave early in February, 
but when it was decided to open the Portland office 
Mr. Baxter selected Mr. Kuhl as the local repre- 
sentative. In the service Mr, Kuhl was connected 
with the spruce division, and stationed at Aberdeen, 
Wash. He entered as a buck private but was 
about to secure a commission when the armistice 
was signed. His brother, a member of the old 


Third Oregon Infantry, paid the supreme sacrifice 
on the west front when the Americans made the vie- 
torious and final drive. 

Speaking of the trade outlook, Mr. Kuhl says 
that it appears there is to be a strong demand for 
lumber, with heavy shipments as soon as freights 
get down to a basis that will permit the carrying 
of lumber cargoes, and this is now in sight, for 
charter rates have already begun to slide. 


SHOWS IMPORTANCE OF BUILDING .BOOM 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 10.—Clarence W. King, 
a prominent local architect, spoke before the Rotary 
Club recently on the importance of resuming build- 
ing operations. In Mr. King’s opinion‘ the prices 
of material and labor will not be lowered for a long 
time, and much of his address was devoted to a 
careful consideration of the grounds upon which he 
came to that decision. 

One of the great problems of reconstruction, he 
said, is the supplying of adequate housing facili- 
ties. This matter is of immense importance to 
every person, no matter what his profession; and 
it is composed of so many elements that a reason- 
ably accurate conclusion is possible only if the 
whole subject is considered. Many different kinds 
of material enter into the construction of a build- 
ing, and the causes that produce an increase in 
price of one material may not be operative in the 
case of another material. Labor costs are deter- 
mined not alone by local supply and demand but 
by such remote things as Bolshevism in Europe. 

There is a great campaign in progress to induce 
people of means to build as a matter of patridtism. 
A patriotic appeal is effective in a war crisis, but 
it is not very effective in such a case as the present 
building emergency. The average man must see 
an adequate return from an investment. 

The first thing to be considered is the economic 
law that as the price of gold goes down the price 
of other articles goes up.. As money becomes plen- 
tiful the price of commodities advances. The in- 
coming gold from Alaska helped in the steady ad- 
vance of prices prior to 1914. At the beginning of 
the war there was a scramble on the part of the 
belligerents to buy in American markets. This 
unprecedented demand served to raise prices, It 
also brought in foreign gold and will continue to 
bring it in in the form of interest on indebtedness. 
This flood of gold will serve to maintain high 
prices. 

Every country must do a certain amount of 
building to care for increased population and to re- 
place wornout structures. This building has been 
checked during the war period and must now go 
forward at an increased speed. England was 250,- 
000 dwelling houses behind her needs a year and a 
half ago. America is behind. Every country en- 
gaged in the war and many neutral countries are 
behind. Germany followed out a cold-blooded pol- 
icy of destruction in France and Belgium in order 
to cripple these countries as trade rivals in the 
period following the war. This destruction must be 
made good. Europeans do not wish to sacrifice 
their forests for a big manufacture of lumber and 
will, if possible, import American lumber. When 
shipping conditions clear up this will mean a large 
drawing off of building materials from America 
to Europe with consequent stiffening of prices. 

Every honest, hard working laboring man is de- 
serving of respect and consideration; but it is just 
as necessary that labor sit steady at this time as 
that capital avoid both senseless panic and un- 
justifiable greediness. There is a large number of 
‘‘drifters’’ among laboring men. They become 
tired of a job in a few weeks and move to a new 
location, and they very often will work only enough 
to keep from starving. This labor turnover causes 
a constant disruption of the organization and a 
lowering of efficiency. The present wage scale may 
be accepted as permanent, but this does not mean 
that the cost of labor will not be lowered. As labor 
becomes more plentiful the ‘‘drifters’’ will value 
their jobs more, and this will make for lessened 
labor costs; but it is not wise to expect too much 
from this. 

These considerations lead Mr. King to believe 
that the present level of building costs will be main- 
tained for years. 


TO REVIVE STAR LAKE AS A LUMBER CENTER 


RHINELANDER, WIs., March 11.—Star Lake, once 
a prominent lumbering center and a Mecea for 
hunters and fishermen, is to be resurrected, ac- 
cording to reports. The Strange Lumber Co. is 
behind the work. This company, which is reported 
to have the largest tract of white pine in the State, 
is located in the town of State Line. Plans are 
being made to log the tract, and to manufacture 
the lumber at Star Lake. A new and modern plant 
will be erected on the site of the old mill. The old 
railroad right of way will be rebuilt as the cut 
advances. According to conservative estimates, it 
will take from twenty to twenty-five years to com- 
plete the cut. 
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Log deck at the Monthe mill. 








Monthe mill holds record of 177,426 feet in twenty hours. 





| Work of 10th and 20th Engineers (Forest) in France 


{By Maj. F. R. Barns, District Commander, 11th and 12th Battalions, 20th Engineers | 





{[Nore: This is the first installment of a resumé of 
the personal experiences of Maj. F. R. Barns, who at 
the time he entered the service was engaged in the sale 
of timberlands in Chicago. Maj. Barns was then com- 
missioned as captain, being later promoted to a 
majority. Other installments of the majJor’s story 
with accompanying illustrations will be printed in 
subsequent issues.—-Ep1Tor. ] 


Organization and Disposition of 10th Engineers 

The 10th Engineers (Forest), composed of com- 
panies A, B, and © (1st Battalion), companies D, 
BE, and F (2nd Battalion), commanded by Col, J. A. 
Woodruff, a regular army officer, was organized at 
Washington, D. C., in the summer of 1917, and 
sailed for Europe on the steamship Carpathia Sep- 
tember, 1917. The troops landed at an English 
port and within a couple of weeks reached their 
destinations in France. 

Several French forests in the Jura 
Alps, in the Department of Doubs, 
had been set aside by the French 
Government for the sawmills to be in- 
stalled by the second battalion of the 
10th Engineers and their first Ameri- 
van sawmill was put in at a point 
called Levier. 


This mill was a 20,000-foot type; 
i. e., its rated capacity was 20,000 feet 
each ten hours. Wherever in this ar- 
ticle a mill is referred to as a 5-, 10- 
or 20,000-foot mill it is meant the 
mill’s capacity for a 10-hour run, 
Pending the arrival of this American 
sawmill machinery French mills were 
temporarily used. The timber was 
mostly spruce of good size and excel- 
lent quality and the logging chance 
better than the ordinary. This opera- 
tion and several others in its immediate 
vicinity were handled by the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the 10th Engineers, to which 
were later attached several road build- 
ing and service companies; the ,1st 
Battalion having been assigned to the 
maritime pine district known as the 
Landes between Bordeaux and _ the 
Spanish border. In this pine district 
French mills were also used for a considerable pe- 
riod until American mills were secured, when the 
bolter mill, designed for cutting ties and 5,000- 
foot capacity, the 10,000-foot type of lumber mill 
antl the 20,000-foot lumber mill were installed. 


Organization of the 20th Engineers 


The 20th Engineers (Forest) began to organize 
in the fall of 1917 at Camp American University, 
Washington, D. C., under the command of Col. 
William A. Mitchell, a regular army officer. This 
regiment was composed largely of practical woods- 
men and sawmill men and as originally organized 
consisted of ten battalions, three companies in 


each battalion, 250 men to the company, one cap- 
tain, three first lieutenants, two second lieutenants 
to each company and one medical officer. Each 
battalion headquarters’ officers consisted of one 
major-battalion commander; one captain—adju- 
tant; one ecaptain—engineer officer; one first lieu- 
tenant—supply officer, and in addition twenty-four 
enlisted men including battalion sergeant major, 
master engineers, supply sergeant, wagoners and 
office men. These battalions of the 20th were sent 
to various parts of France as fast as they were or- 
ganized and equipped. The first and second bat- 
talions under command of Maj. Hartwick, of De- 
troit, and Maj. 8. O. Johnson, California, sailed in 
December, 1917. The third and fourth battalions 
under command of Maj. R. A. Johnson, California, 








Left to right: Lieut Beardshear in charge of Monthe sawmill and shipping; 
Lieut. Murphy, assistant logging superintendent; Lieut. Hansen, vet- 
erinary officer; Lieut. Johnson, district product and shipment 


officer; Lieut. Ryan, dental officer; Lieut. Milot, 
medical officer. 


and Maj. George H. Kelly, Oregon, sailed the first 
week in January, 1918, and the other battalions 
followed in rotation at approximately three week 
intervals. Maj. Frederick Kellogg, of New York, 
took over the 5th Battalion; Maj. Wade, of New 
Jersey, the 6th Battalion on the ill fated Tuscania ; 
Maj. C. E. Clark, of North Carolina, the 7th Bat- 
talion; Maj. George W. Weisel, of Montana, the 
8th Battalion; Maj. F. R. Barns, of Missouri, the 
9th Battalion; and Maj. P. KE. Hinckley, of Maine, 
the 10th Battalion. 

About the time the 10th Battalion was being or- 
ganized at Camp American University it was de- 
cided to form three auxiliary forest road building 








Close-up view of Monthe mill showing method of lumber handling, 











battalions, each battalion to consist of four com- 
panies of 250 men each, and these three additional 
battalions were in the fall of 1018 together with 
the 10th Engineers absorbed by and made a part 
of the 20th Engineers. In August, 1918, several 
officers of the 20th Engineers were sent-to America 
from France to organize additional battalions for 
the lumbering work in France, but they had only 
fairly started with the new enlistment when the 
armistice was signed and the raising of additional 
forestry troops thereby was rendered unnecessary 
and discontinued. 


Formation of Forestry Districts in France 


To facilitate the work of the 20th Engineers 
France was divided into a certain number of for- 
estry districts, each district in com- 
mand of one of the majors of the 
10th and 20th Engineers, known as 
district commanders. These district 
commanders reported direct to the 
20th Engineers Regimental headquar- 
ters at Tours, which was a part of the 
division of construction and forestry, 
which in turn was a branch of the 
Engineering Corps, A. E. F. 

At Tours Col. W. A. Mitchell was 
for a time in command of the 20th 
Engineers and after his transfer to 
the 2nd Engineers (known at the front 
as the Fighting Engineers and later 
cited for bravery), the 20th Engineers 
were under the command of Col. J. A. 
Woodruff. At regimental headquar- 
ters also were Lieut, Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, in charge of the forestry depart- 
ment of the 20th Engineers’ work; 
Lieut. Col. George H. Kelley, in charge 
of all of its logging and milling opera- 
tions, and Lieut. Col. R. A. Johnson, 
in charge of shipment of the products 
of operations. Maj. T. 8. Woolsey, of 
the United States Forest Service, was 
at Paris and acted with Lieut. Col. 
Greeley in negotiations between the 
A. K. F. and the French forestry and military offi- 
cials in matters relating to acquisition of timber 
destined for the 20th Engineers forestry troops. 

Kach district arranged for timber thru its local 
French forestry officials if a state forest 
was desired, thru local mayors if communal 
timber, and thru military officials if priv- 
ately owned, and after approval by our 
headquarters and routine arrangement with the 
higher French forestry and military officials the 
trees in the forest to be exploited were marked— 
usually 20 to 25 percent of the mature and de- 
fective timber. This method of marking was ad- 
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Switch yard at Monthe operation—-Mill in background. 
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View of the corrals of the Monthe mill. 


mirably adapted to the conservation of French for- 
ests. 
Timber 


The kinds and quality of timber varied widely 
in the different districts. A few districts operated 
in only one kind of timber. For example, in my 
district we had one operation sawing spruce, two 
on fir and one beech. One adjoining district sawed 
at different operations spruce, fir, oak and beech. 
Another district adjoining sawed hardwoods ex- 
clusively, mostly oak. Maritime pine and Scotch 
pine were also cut in considerable quantities in 
districts farther away from us. 














Caterpillar tractor bringing in 
Lindsey 8-wheel log wagons at 
operation 


spruce logs on 
Monthe 


The spruce as a rule was of fair size and qual- 
ity and made good lumber. Logs were round and 
smooth and would average three to four (16-foot) 
to a tree and ten to twelve to the thousand. 

The fir was larger, but limby, fair in quality, 
but more brittle than the spruce and with swelled 
butts and much taper. It would average three to 
four logs to a tree and seven to eight logs to 1,000 
and resembled closely the fir found on the eastern 
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View of office of Monthe operation. 
issued for the manufacture of lumber from tree to mill; for maintaining equip- 
ment. Here also were prepared reports to be submitted to headquarters 


Here were kept the horses 
wagons and other equipment when not in aetual use tler 





From this office orders were 





and mules, the 
wagons, 





Cascade slopes near Leavenworth, Wash. 

Beech ran smaller and longer, frequently fifteen 
to twenty logs to the thousand and four to five logs 
to a tree. Its quality and crooks better adapted 
it to ties than lumber. 

Oak was of fair size and rather poor quality, logs 
one to two to a tree and about ten to twelve to 
1,000 feet, with many crooked trees. 

Scotch pine, rather poor quality, ranging from 
twenty to thirty logs to thousand, two to three 
logs to tree, almost always crooked, resembles third 





Capt. O. M. Martin, of Che- 
boygan, Mich. In command 
of Monthe operation. His 
father is a well known 
Michigan lumberman. 


and fourth growth shortleaf pine in some sections 
of North Carolina. Suitable for ties or short tele- 
phone and telegraph poles and also for pit props 
and stakes. 

Maritime pine, poor quality, crooked and nearly 
always boxed. The logs varied from twenty to 
forty to a thousand feet and about two to a tree. 


received and 


ging job in France. 





Caterpillar tractor bringing spruce logs on 8-wheel Lindsey and 4-wheel Schuet- 
Distance of log hauls, four and seven miles 


Suitable for ties, pit props and stakes. 

In mentioning the quality and size of timber 
reference is made to the timber marked for our 
cutting. 

In many forests the average quality was 50 per- 
cent better and average size 50 percent larger than 
the trees marked for us, as the peace time policy 
of the French was to clean their forests by mark- 
ing for cutting all such trees as were defective, over 
ripe, especially crooked or in undesirable locations. 
Occasionally trees of desirable size and quality 
were marked for cutting to thin out portions of a 
forest where growth was too dense. 
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Log wagons lined up after day’s work—Monthe 
operation. The condition of this road is typical 
of the main wagon roads 


These rules were more or less adhered to during 
war times, but we necessarily got heavier markings 
ranging from 10 to 50 percent of the total stands 
and averaging about 20 percent, or one tree in 
five. Our loggers, used to cutting clean, chafed at 
first under the delay occasioned by this system, 
but with American adaptiveness soon learned to 
make the best of a necessary condition. 


[End of first installment. | 








Close-up of caterpillar used in logging Monthe operation, the most difficult lo 
First Lieut. 
charge of logging at Monthe holding down tractor. 


Dan McGillicuddy, of Aberdeen, Wash., E 
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[First Installment | 
INTRODUCTION 

A group of retail stores under one management 
is called a chain, and each of the individual 
stores is known as a chain store. The grocery, 
drug, and shoe chains are quite common in the 
large cities in all parts of the United States, 
especially east of the Mississippi River and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. The retail lum- 
ber establishment is known as a ‘‘yard.’’ The 
term store is not used in the trade. If a group 
of yards is under a single management, all yards 
composing the group are known as line yards, 
and the managing company as a line yard com- 
pany. 

Lumber companies often operate two or more 
retail yards. While it may be that any number 
in excess of one yard under one management 
may be classed as a line yard concern, the trade 
does not so classify two yards under one manage- 
ment. The retailer in expanding his business 
often acquires one or two other yards. Head- 
quarters are usually maintained at the old yard, 
and the newly acquired yards are designated as 
branches or branch yards. 

Conditions peculiar to line yards are probably 
best illustrated where five or more yards are 
under one management, and for that reason only 
groups of five or more yards under one manage- 
ment will be considered line yards in this dis- 
cussion. The number of branch yards is also 
shown, so that should anyone desire to combine 
these with the line yards it can easily be done. 

There are about 23,000 retail lumber yards in 
the United States, of which over 12,600 are in 
the States west of the Mississippi River includ- 
ing all Louisiana and Minnesota. This does not 
include sawmills which sell some of their output 
at retail, nor planing mills which sell only their 
own product. In this discussion only the yards 
west of the Mississippi River will be considered, 
for there the line yard movement originated and 
reached its greatest development. Altho there 
is an ever increasing number of line yards in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
the growth of the movement in this territory is 
of more recent date, while in the territory east 
of Ohio and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers the line yard is practically unknown. 


Sales in Sparsely Settled Communities 


The merchandise sold by retail lumbermen 
varies widely. In the sparsely settled sections 
of the country lumber is often one of the lines 
of merchandise carried in stock by the general 
store, while in some of the large cities the re- 
tailer may sell one line only, such as flooring. 
The merchandise sold by the retailer depends 
upon the community needs. Since the great 
majority of the retail yards in this section is 
located in small villages, the farm trade is the 
most important. Even the demand for lumber 
in the villages is confined chiefly to building ma- 
terials used in the erection of dwellings. The 
sale of lumber to woodworking plants is of little 
consequence except in a few of the larger cities. 
Many of the communities are too small to sup- 
port separate establishments for the sale of lum- 
ber, coal and hardware, and in such we frequently 
find a single firm selling all three lines. 

In sparsely settled sections the sale of lumber 
is not sufficient to support a yard selling ex- 
clusively lumber and builders’ supplies, and in 
such communities lumber is often sold by the 
general store, which, however, tends to break up 
with the growth of the village, and new estab- 
lishments enter the retail trade in competition 
with the general store. The first lines to be 


dropped by the general store or to be taken up" 


by others are often bulky materials, such as lum- 
ber, coal, heavy hardware, and agricultural im- 
plements. If the size of the village warrants 
it, each of these lines may be handled by separate 
establishments, but more often we find them 
grouped, frequently finding lumber grouped with 
coal and agricultural implements with hardware, 
altho there are many different groupings. 
Coal, Grain and Livestock as Side Lines 

The combination of lumber and coal makes a 
very satisfactory business unit for several rea- 
sons: Both are received in carload lots and 
can come in over the same siding; both may be 
stored to advantage as near as possible to the 
point of unloading, because they are heavy and 
expensive to handle and, in the case of coal, re- 
handling causes much waste. If then the lumber 
yard and coal bins are located close together 
they can easily be supervised from the same 


office. Again, both are of a seasonal nature, and 
when carried together the combination tends to 
distribute the business more evenly thruout the 
year, and to assure both the office and delivery 
forces of steady employment. The combination 
of lumber and coal evidently has many advan- 
tages, for more than 50 percent of the lumber 
yards also sell coal. 

Another line which combines well with lumber, 
or lumber and coal, is grain buying. It is also 
of a seasonal nature but, requiring no delivery, 
does not seriously interfere with either of the 
others even when it chances to overlap then. 
The elevator is located along the railroad siding 
for convenience in loading cars and is therefore 
easily managed from the same office. Buying 
the grain enables the firm to become acquainted 
with the farmer, which in itself helps in selling 
both lumber and coal. The farmer, coming to 
the elevator with his grain, finds it convenient 
to take home a load of lumber or coal, and the 
firm is assured of an easy settlement by deduct- 
ing the amount of the bill from the price of the 
grain. Another advantage lies in using the same 
scales for weighing both the grain and the coal. 

Another business frequently combined with 
lumber in rural sections is stock buying. Stock 
yards are usually located near the siding, so that 
the care of the stock and the arrangements for 
the loading and shipping can easily be super- 
vised from the lumber office. The buyer, going 
thru the country in search of stock, has an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to get acquainted with the 
farmer at his own home and learn his need for 
building materials. And as in the case when 
grain is handled settlements are easily made. 


Rise and Development of the Line Yards 


Line yards developed first in the prairie States 
west of the Mississippi River, especially in Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska. They also appeared early 
in parts of Minnesota and Missouri. The settle- 
ment of North’and South Dakota, Montana and 
Oklahoma took place at a later date and line 
yards did not appear in those States as early as 
in the States named above. They developed first 
in the non-timbered sections, where local saw- 
mills and farmers’ woodlots were not important 
factors. The reason for this is obvious. In the 
timbered country lumbering was one of the prin- 
cipal industries and there were few villages 
which did not contain a sawmill selling at retail 
to the local trade. The typical chain store in 
other lines developed in the large cities of the 
East, but the line yard had its rise and greatest 
development in new country along what was then 
the frontier. 

It is sometimes said that two or three com- 
panies operated a number of yards west of the 
Mississippi River as early as 1857, but no definite 
information has been obtained regarding such 
companies. Their existence, if true, is of his- 
torie interest only, for they were not significant 
factors in the trade, nor did line yards become 
of importance prior to 1870. Five or six com- 
panies were started between 1866 and 1870 and 
some of these are in existence today, altho not 
always under the same corporate name. Others 
have formed the nucleus of existing companies 
while some have disintegrated entirely. From 
1870 to 1872 a few more companies were started 
and in 1875 and 1876 several others were founded. 
By the end of 1876 the line yard movement was 
well under way. 

During periods of active railroad building line 
yard companies are found establishing many new 
yards. Thus during the years 1870-1872, 1880- 
1884, and 1886-1889 many new yards came into 
existence, and also many new companies were 
organized. While some independent yards were 
bought out, and occasionally a small line bought 
up, the principal or chief increase resulted from 
the establishment of new yards. At present rail- 
road building has almost ceased and very few 
yards are now being established, practically all 
growth or development of the general movement, 
or of individual companies, resulting from the 
purchase of additional yards—either single yards 
or small lines. In recent years there has been a 
marked tendency for companies interested in the 
manufacture of lumber to buy up retail yards 
during periods of low prices. 

There is a difference of opinion as to who 
operated the first line yards. Some claim that 
they were established by the manufacturers, 
others that they were first operated by whole- 
salers, and still others that retailers were the 
first in the field. Each was first in certain sec- 


Line Yards (The Chain Store in the Lumber Trade) | 


[By John M. Gries, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. | 
‘tions, but it is not known nor is it of importance 





to determine who actually established the firgt 
line. All three are known to have been inter- 
ested in line yards prior to 1870. 

In southern Minnesota manufacturers were 
the first to establish line yards. Lumbermen 
operating sawmills along the upper Mississippi 
River established yards along the newly built 
railroads leading to the westward.* In Iowa 
and Kansas both retailers and wholesalers were 
early operators of line yards—in Kansas, how- 
ever, there were very few wholesalers; here the 
manufacturers were not important factors until 
many years later. 

The conditions in the prairie States at the time 
of settlement favored the line yard movement. 
The enormous influx of settlers together with 
their financial condition, the experimental na- 
ture of some of the settlements, the need for new 
outlets for the products of certain sawmills, and 
the risk incident to the lumber business in this 
territory resulted in the development of line yard 
companies. 

The first settlers of the prairie States were 
with few exceptions attracted to this territory 
by cheap and fertile land. They were chiefly 
farmers who planned to till the soil. Few indeed 
came to this territory intending to enter the re- 
tail lumber business. Many came from the east- 
ern States and a considerable number were of 
foreign birth. Thousands of these settlers had 
only sufficient money to meet their needs until 
the first crop was marketed, and many had not 
even that. The early settlers needed credit, and 
in many cases a period of a year or two was 
insufficient. ; 

The farmer followed the building of every main 
and branch railroad, if, indeed, he did not pre- 
cede it. He often selected his homestead or se- 
cured his farm before the site of the village had 
been chosen. The farmer was the first to settle 
in the prairie States and his needs determined 
the first mercantile establishments to be started 
along the newly built railroads. In many places 
the lumberman was the first merchant in the vil- 
lage or at the point where the village later de- 
veloped, while in other places he came with the 
general store. 


Factors in an Evolution 


The lumber yard is almost as essential upon 
the arrival of the settler as the grocery store. 
He needs protection from the weather almost as 
much as he needs food. In some sections the 
sod house served his purpose temporarily, but 
in most places lumber was required in the build- 
ing of houses or shacks. Having little or no 
money, he must obtain credit. He needed credit 
not for a month but until his first crop was mar- 
keted. In some sections crop failures were fre- 
quent and credit was needed until a good crop 
was secured, which often was not until the sec- 
ond or third year. 

To grant the credit required by the farmer the 
retail lumberman must either have capital of his 
own or he must be able to obtain extended credit 
from others. The conservative business man was 
slow to risk his money, especially in sections 
where crop failures were frequent, and where 
the investment of the settler was almost nil, 
enabling him without much loss to leave at any’ 
time. Many settlers did not survive the second 
crop failure—could not wait for the good crop— 
but returned to their friends in the East. Crop 
failures at times were more or less local and the 
dealer did not care to risk his all in a single 
yard. The risk was less in owning and operating 
several yards in different communities, for sel- 
dom were there crop failures in all. Again, the 
lumber business was not of sufficient volume in 
many of the communities to interest the man with 
capacity and money to conduct a single yard. 

While conditions in this section favored the 
establishment of line yards, there were other 
factors encouraging their establishment. The 
sawmill capacity, then as now, was in excess of 
the country’s need for lumber and outlets for 
mill production were eagerly sought by manu- 
facturers. Competition was keen and selling 
thru traveling salesmen along the frontier was 
expensive. The acquisition of a line of yards 
relieved the manufacturer of a high selling ex- 
pense and assured the mill an outlet for its 
product. 

During the period when the States west of the 
Mississippi were being developed, Red Wing, 


*The C. L. Colman Lumber Co., of LaCrosse, Wis., 
started its first yard at Rushford, Minn., in 1867. 
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Winona, LaCrosse, Dubuque, Clinton, Davenport, 
Keokuk and Fort Madison were sawmill centers. 
In some of these cities there were more than 
twenty mills. The competition for the lumber 
trade along and near the river was active and 
as the territory to the westward was opened up 
new outlets for lumber were sought. To reach 
this trade it was necessary to establish yards, 
and it fell upon the manufacturer as the man most 
interested and most willing and able to put money 
into the yards and grant the farmers the neces- 
sary credit. Many of the manufacturers would 
have preferred to see independent yards estab- 
lished. They did not enter the retail trade with 


the idea of controlling it, but preferred to see the 
independent yard established provided lumber 
could be sold to the purchaser of the yard. 
Manufacturers often sold yards to independent 
dealers, for they had all the work they wanted 
in logging, milling and selling at wholesale. 
The efficient retailer found that he could easily 
manage several yards, that he could buy to bet- 
ter advantage, and that the experience of each 
yard was of advantage to the others; that stand- 
ards could be established as to costs, and com- 
parisons could be made as to the best business 
practice. Again if a severe storm destroyed the 
crops locally both building and repair work 


ceased almost altogether for perhaps a year. The 
grocer still sold goods, but not so the retail lum- 
berman. This would have sent a single yard into 
bankruptcy, but the owner of several yards sel- 
dom found building at a standstill at all points. 

In this territory manufacturers have always 
sold much lumber direct to the retail trade. This 
practice, together with the acquisition of retail 
yards by the manufacturers, limited the outlets 
of the wholesaler, and in order to be assured of 
outlets several bought an interest in line yards. 

[End of first installment. The concluding in- 
stallment will be published in a subsequent issue.— 
EDIToR. | 











[The following paper by Ralph E. Wagers, of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., chairman of the soil improvement 
committee of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, was prepared for delivery at the annual 
“Farmers’ Week” at the Wisconsin University, Madi- 
son. The annual was, however, abandoned; but the 
address is deemed to be of such interest to readers 
of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN that it is published in 
full.—Eb1Tor. } 


I presume that when you gentlemen couple up 
the subject ‘‘Successful Farming and the Lum- 
ber Dealer’’ with myself you would like to ask 
me, as did a member of our firm when I told him 





“No other business depends so much upon the pros 
perity of the farmers as the country retail 


lumber dealer’s’ 


the subject assigned to me, ‘‘ What in the name 
of common sense do you know about successful 
farming?’’ To this 1 would answer as I did to 
him, that all I know about successful farming is 
that the more successful a farmer is the more 
building material he seems to need. As our busi- 
ness is solely that of distributing building mate- 
rial at retail it is not hard to see why we should 
be interested in this subject. 

Perhaps no other business depends directly so 
much upon the prosperity of the farmers as the 
country retail lumber dealer’s. There was a time 
when all he had to sell was native lumber. The 
country was new and developing, the soil as a gen- 
eral thing naturally productive and about all he was 
called upon to do was to supply the regular items 


. of building material and very often play the part 


of a banker as well as lumber dealer. A num- 
ber of you older gentlemen are, of course, much 
more familiar with these conditions as they pre- 
vailed when you were getting your start than I 
am and I am sure the most of you have at some 
time or other found your local lumber dealer in 
position to extend to you a service that has meant 
much in the development of your farms. 


Lumberman Is Building Material Merchant 


Conditions are continually changing, and now 
in place of finding an exclusive lumber dealer 
you find a general building material merchant. 
The sale of the numerous items of building mate- 
rial has always been associated with the erection 
of necessary farm buildings, but as the mission 
of the lumber dealer ks been entirely connected 
with permanent improvements there appears to 
be coming upon him a demand for other classes 
of building material such as those connected with 
the building up or improvement of the farmer’s 
greatest material possession, the soil. 

The most of you are familiar with the work of 
the soils department of this college, upon whose 
invitation I am here. Those of you who have 
called upon it for help in solving some of your 
problems have without any doubt realized the 
necessity for just the service it is rendering. 
However, their work does not bear fruit until 
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the maximum results are realized by the indi- 
vidual farmers of the State. 

The firm with which I am interested operates 
a few retail lumber yards in central Wisconsin. 
With only one or two exceptions practically 90 
percent of our business is with farmers. Un- 
fortunately for them as well as ourselves a large 
portion are limited as to the products they can 
raise and as a consequence are deprived of a por- 
tion of the improvements they would like. The 
labor required to prepare their fields, care for 
their growing crops and harvest them is prac- 
tically the same as would be required in raising 
a maximum erop, this being perhaps from 25 per- 
cent to 300 or 400 percent more than they are 
raising. 

Benefited by Farmers’ Prosperity 

Our reason for attempting to learn something 
of the principles of soil improvement was with 
the thought that if it were possible for even a 
portion of our customers to benefit by any sug- 
gestions we might have to offer we would be bene- 
fited indirectly by a possible demand for more 
building material. Naturally the place we looked 
to for information was the College of Agricul- 
ture, and we were very agreeably surprised to 
find here an organization like the soils depart- 
ment. That gave us freely of more informa- 
tion than we will probably ever be able to digest. 

Equipped as they are to render definite service 
to those who thru a portion of their taxes make 
possible this organization, it appeared to us that 
all that was necessary in order to assist some of 
our friends in the improvement of their soil was 
to acquaint them with the work of this depart- 
ment, and, if necessary, persuade them to avail 
themselves of this service. However, it was ex- 
plained to us that this was not all that was neces- 
sary as there was a factor or lack of a factor 
connected with their work that limited them in 
helping many of the farmers obtain the results 
that would be possible if they could find it con- 
venient to follow the suggestions that were of- 
fered as a result of a careful survey and analysis 
of their principal troubles. 

The different agents connected with soil im- 
provement work might be likened to a chain. 
One of the links is represented by the college, 
and more particularly the soils department of the 





“The connecting link” 


college. Another by that part of the extension 
work which makes possible the bringing of the 
farm, so to speak, to the college for a diagnosis, 
which work is being taken care of by such men 
as Professors Weir, Ullsperger and Musbach. An- 
other by the county agents and county agricul- 
tural schools in interesting and educating farm- 
ers along these lines. It would be difficult to 
combine all of these into one for the reason that 
one seems to be dependent upon the others. 

When these agents have completed their work 
it perhaps is only possible for maximum results to 








be obtained by use of some local or foreign element 
in which the soil of the farm is deficient. 


Fertilizer Makers One Link 


Now on the other end of the chain are links 
represented by the agents who prepare the re- 
quired elements for use. This has necessitated 
their obtaining a knowledge of the different re- 
quirements of the soil, and this information has 
to a large extent been obtained thru the college. 
One of these links is the party who prepares for 
use the natural limestone found in almost un- 
limited quantities here in Wisconsin. The other 
links are those different agents who make pos- 
sible the assembling and preparing of other ele- 
ments of plant food used in what are termed ‘‘ com- 
mercial fertilizers’? 

One of the links, however, that belongs in this 





“Should not return * * * with an empty wagon” 


chain seems to be missing. That is an efficient 
distributing system for these materials. 

The majority of the lime and fertilizer manu- 
facturers agree that the system of direct mar- 
keting of their products is neither economically cor- 
rect nor satisfactory to themselves nor the farmer. 
This is being demonstrated more every year. 

The College of Agriculture is endeaving in 
every way possible to determine means to make 
farming more profitable. Naturally in looking 
after the farmers’ interests in their work they 
have endeavored to keep all expenses down to the 
minimum, and when it was found that any certain 
commodity was necessary in order to make farm- 
ing more profitable the first question, other than 
the quality of the article, was, ‘‘How cheap can 
it be furnished the farmer?’’ They have been 
perfectly right in doing this, and it is to be hoped 
that they continue this policy. 

However, there is a difference between ‘‘ How 
cheap can it be furnished the farmer’’ and ‘‘ How 
is it possible for the greatest number of farmers 
to be benefited by it.’’ There is no question but 
that a farmer can buy a ecarload of limestone in 
its natural state at a quarry for less money than 
he could buy a ecarload of pulverized limestone 
delivered to his nearest railroad station. In our 
locality it would be the height of folly for him 
to obtain it in this way. But he is paying for a 
service—that of preparing it, loading it on cars, 
and then having it delivered by the railroads to 
a point as near as possible to his farm—and he 
is making good money on his investment. This 
is also true of commercial fertilizers which are 
being used in increased quantities every year. 

Lumberman Is Necessary Link 

Now then, if there is a missing link in this 
chain, how is it to be supplied? I am not going to 
attempt to offer a positive method but the reason 
for this preamble is that the soils department here 
believes that thru several of the 800 or more re- 
tail lumber dealers in the State this link may 
be supplied. They believe that if the present 
method of distributing other items of building 
material is correct, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture after a careful investige- 
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tion agrees that it is, it should be practicable to 
distribute such materials as lime and commer- 
cial fertilizers in the same way. 

At the suggestion of this department there was 
formed in our association a soil improvement 
committee, in whose interests I am here, to in- 
vestigate this proposition and see whether or not 
the sale of these materials can be handled thru 
this channel to the mutual advantage of all con- 
cerned. Following up this forming of this com- 
mittee a number of dealers from different parts 
of the State were guests of the college on Nov. 29 
and 30 of last year, at which time, among other 
things, the work of the soils department was ex- 
plained to them. 

No doubt the question that interests you the 
most is ‘‘How much more will it cost me to buy 
these materials thru my local lumber dealer than 
direct from the manufacturer, as he surely can 
not afford to handle them for nothing?’’ To this 
I would say that as much depends upon the in- 
dividual farmer as upon the individual dealer. 

Service Performed at Reasonable Cost 

In the personal experiences of the firm with 
which I am interested a farmer who can use a 
full carload of, we will say limestone for ex- 
ample, and will unload it from the car with his 
own labor in the time allowed by the railroad 
companies and settle for same promptly in cash 
on the basis of the railroad weights, can buy it 


cheaper from us than a farmer who only wants a 
part of a car, who will also unload his portion 
from the car with his own labor in time allowed 
by the railroads, settle for it promptly, in cash, but 
on the basis of the scale weights per wagon load. 

On the other hand, the farmer who only wants 
part of a carload and who will unload his portion 
with his own labor in the time allowed by the rail- 
road companies can buy it cheaper from us than 
a farmer who wants an occasional wagon load 
which he takes from stock after we have un- 
loaded and handled it. The reason for this is no 
doubt plain to all of you. 

It will be found that as the individual dealers 
of the State are advised of the need of this 
service they will be willing to handle any of 
these commodities with a minimum of expense, 
and a small margin of profit, but in so doing it 
will be necessary to have the codperation of those 
buying the materials so that all unnecessary ex- 
penses may be eliminated. 

The college has for some time offered the sug- 
gestion that farmers should not return from 
town with an empty wagon. They say it would 
be most desirable if those needing limestone and 
fertilizers could take home a load whenever they 
brought to town a load of some farm products 
which they have to sell. This is where they be- 
lieve the lumber dealer can render a very good 
service in connection with the larger scales. 


As time goes on and more of these materials 
are used some such an arrangement will have to be 
made as there are only certain times of the year 
when a farmer is in position to take upon him. 
self the unloading of a carload of any such 
material without greatly interfering with hig 
other farm work, and a car might arrive just at 
a time when it would prove very expensive to 
handle it. 

Then as far as the lime and fertilizer manu- 
facturers are concerned, in order to operate their 
plants economically it is necessary for them to 
have a steady output instead of equipping them- 
selves to handle a season’s business in only a 
few months, It is very reasonable to suppose that 
any plant can operate at a less expense per ton 
of output when it can operate every day instead 
of at only certain seasons, and eventually the 
consumer of these materials will benefit by it. 

The problem seems to be one that can best be 
handled by the codperation of the farmer, dealer 
and manufacturer, and if the members of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association can be of 
any help and can in any way provide the missing 
link satisfactorily to all concerned it is with 
pleasure that we invite the individual or com- 
bined recommendations and suggestions of the 
farmers on the one hand who need these mate- 
rials, and the manufacturers on the other hand 
who have these materials for sale. 





NORTHERN YARD FORCES HOLD A JUBILEE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—An unusually 
successful gathering of superintendents and yard 
managers of the Thompson Yards (Ine.), number- 
ing about 350, closed Friday evening with a ban- 
quet. The meeting began Wednesday, March 5, 
and lasted three days, with morning and afternoon 
sessions, in the assembly room of the Thompson 
offices. Joseph Thompson, assistant manager, pre- 
sided. Officers and department heads in the com- 
pany were the speakers for the most part. The 
meeting brought together members of the organ- 
ization from Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, North 
Dakota and Montana, and developed a strong or- 
ganization spirit, which is encouraged by the com- 
pany heads. 

Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, of Little Falls, Minn., 
was one of the speakers at the banquet, giving an 
appreciation of the company’s staff of department 
heads and superintendents. R. D. Musser, also of 
Little Falls, talked on loyalty to the organization, 
treating of loyalty as the spirit of the day. 

Harold Richardson, of the St. Paul office, spoke 
on, Wednesday. George P. Thompson, president 
and manager of the company, made snappy talks 
on each of the three days, ; 

H. A. Weiss, of Madison, Wis., who is doing 


research work on the utilization of the by-products 
of the lumber industry, gave an interesting talk on 
Wednesday, based on his studies. Arthur R. 
Rogers, a well known retailer of another organiza- 
tion and head of the Liberty loan organization for 
the Ninth Federal Reserve district, spoke Thursday 
afternoon and invited the men present to put in 
their best licks for the coming loan. R. E. Saber- 
son, publicity manager, gave daily talks on pub- 
licity and salesmanship, and L. C. Schmoldt spoke 
on each day about the company’s plan service and 
other devices to promote sales. 


V. C, Sherman, head of the credit department, 
talked on his end of the business and brought out 
an interesting feature, showing that 120 yard man- 
agers cleaned up all of their accounts before in- 
ventory time last winter, a remarkable showing. 
This meant cash for all bills sold. 

The feature of the banquet Friday evening at 
the Donaldson tea rooms was the coronation cere- 
mony in honor of the manager making the high- 
est average rating on all points for the past year. 
The winner of the honor this year was Roland C. 
Wolfe, of Valley City, N. D., and he was crowned 
‘‘King of Tinks’? with much ceremony. C, M. 
Speers acting as chamberlain, P. P. Flenniken as 


guide, Fred Sayler and Ted Anderberg as high 
priests, and a retinue of princes, noblemen, mus- 
keteers and servants. Coronation music was by 
Squire’s orchestra, assisted nobly by the Thompson 
Yards Glee Club and a wierd instrumental aggre- 
gation of 30 pieces labeled the Thompson Yards 
Military Band. Several good specialties enlivened 
the evening, all given by members of the organiza- 
tion. The glee club led the entire company in 
singing from a booklet of eleven songs written for 
the occasion, set to popular airs. 

The twelve divisions into which the company’s 
yards are grouped were seated in the order in which 
they finished in the 1918 percentage race, the J. J. 
Dahl division leading. Special honor was paid to 
the ‘‘twenty high men for 1919.’’ The leaders 
in the order they finished are as follows: 

R. C. Wolfe, Valley City, N. D.; Fred Sayler, Wishek, 
N. D.; T. B. Anderberg, Aberdeen, 8. D.; Will Laird, 
Casselton, N. D.; R. W. Baisch, Parkston, 8. D.; J. T 
lagen, Northwood, N. D.; C. M. Peterson, Mayville, 
N. D.; L. Larson, Ceylon, Minn.; BE. C. Werre, Hague, 
N. D.; H. EB. Reimers, Fenton, Iowa; E. C. Woito, 
Luverne, Iowa; Hiner Grotting, Temvik, N. D.; B. 
Cornish, Chaffee, N. D.; C. D. Rollins, Stirum, N. D.; 
William Hildenbrand, Ashley, N. D.; F. H. Anderson, 
Lake Andes, 8. D.; Frank Nider, Wagner, S. D.; E. F. 
Dahl, Glencoe, Minn.; C. L. Eastman, Bear Creek, 
Mont.; Herman Osen, Binford, N. D. 





OHIOANS SACRIFICE TO STIMULATE BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OxnI0, March 10.—Taking the lead, 
as predicted, among all building material interests 
to codperate with the Cleveland building committee 
in an effort to renew building activity in northern 
Ohio, new low prices for all descriptions of lumber 
were made effective this week here. At a special 
meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
a revised price list was adopted, affecting practic- 
ally every item on that list, and subjecting it to an 
average reduction of 5 percent. Following the lead 
taken by the lumber interests, other building ma- 
terial factors joined the movement and reduced 
their prices all the way from 5 to 30 percent. The 
last figure, however, was made effective only by 
one concern on one material, the average reduction 
all told being 10 percent. 

The announcement of the first definite step to- 
ward meeting the building public in the matter of 
lower prices was announced to the building commit- 
tee by George 8. Gynn, president of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, with the explanation 
that the move was voluntary by the dealers and 
taken in the face of actual advances since Dee. 1, 
and in the face of possibly still further advances, 
as hinted at by manufacturers. Further to cement 
its good will with the public that is expected to 
take advantage of this offer the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers authorized J. V. O’Brien, its 
secretary, to issue the following statement, explain- 
ing its stand both to the general public and the 
trade thruout the country: 

In the spirit of cojperation lumbermen have reduced 
their prices on all materials which will enter into 
constructive building. In taking this action they have 
been largely influenced by a desire to cojperate with 
the efforts to stimulate building in Cleveland, and in 
so doing provide work for young men now out of 
employment by reason of demobilization. As a logical 
proposition prices on lumber should advance instead 
of recede, for while they may appear high, and are 
high, at the same time the advance in lumber during 
the war period has been very much less than in almost 


any other line of commodity which enters into building 
construction, 

At the concessions made in the new list Cleveland 
lumbermen will be unable to replace stock at any 
figures which will yield a profit. In other words, lum- 
ber prices at manufacturing points are higher today 
than they were in December or at the time of the 
signing of the armistice. During the period of war 
prices of lumber at manufacturing points and at many 
distributing points were made and controlled by the 
War Board. During all of the period of 1918 the 
manufacturers were under stringent Government regu- 
lations and the relatively small increases in prices 
allowed were barely sufficient to cover the greater cost 
of production, 

This increased cost of production, accepted as a 
necessary war time condition, now bics fair to become 
a permanent peace time fixture which will probably 
preclude the possibility of lumber prices receding very 
much from their present levels, 

During the period beginning with 1916 the costs at 
manufacturing points, as well as distributing points, 
have increased and the principal additions have been 
due to wage advances. There is a general feeling on 
the part of the public that prices on building material 
are high, that they must be lowered, and that it is 
good business judgment to await these lower prices 
before building. While not fully conversant with the 
advances in other lines, the lumbermen feel that so far 
as their'own commodity is concerned the reasoning is 
fallacious, for while there may be during the next few 
years some moderate concessions in certain grades and 
kinds it is generally felt among lumbermen that vy 
reason of the high wage scales and the general costs 
of manufacturing and handling the old prices of 1916 
will probably never again be reached. 

That labor must be better paid lumbermen fully 
concede and there will be no effort on their part to 
pound the labor end. 

In the recent reduction of prices lumbermen have 
simply desired to cojperate with other interests even 
at the expense of their own pockets, Many of them. 
however, are very skeptical as to the great success of 
the present concessions, for-it is psychological that as 
soon as the first lowering of prices is made the hesitat- 
ing builder concludes that a slump has started and 
that by a continued waiting still better prices will be 
obtained. Lumbermen believe this to be an error, and 
hope for the best from the mayor’s committee. 


So far no definite results from this liberal move 
have been realized. For the first time since fall, 


real winter weather has set in in the Cleveland 
district, and while there has been a marked increase 
in the number of inquiries not much has been do- 
ing in the way of actual orders. It is admitted 
that it will take at least a month for full realiza- 
tion of the effect of the reduction. Meanwhile, in 
common with other material interests, lumbermen 
will stick to their agreement for a 90-day try out 
of the plan, in the hope that business can be brought 
up to 75 or 80 percent of normal. If this is real- 
ized it is felt enough business will have been ob- 
tained to offset the losses due to the cut in price. 


Success of the building campaign for Cleveland 
now depends largely upon the attitude of labor, 
which so far has not committed itself, with the 
exception that new high wage demands are likely 
to be made upon contractors. These increases 
average 25 percent above present wage levels. The 
mayor’s building committee has urged upon labor 
leaders and employers to settle any differences be- 
tween now and March 15 and indications are that 
this will be realized. As far as finance is con- 
cerned, plenty of money is now available for build- 
ing purposes, banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions making liberal offers. The exact amount 
available has not yet been decided upon, but is ex- 
pected to be announced shortly by M. A. Bradley, 
vice president of the Union Commerce National 
Bank and chairman of the building committee. 

Regardless of the outcome -of this plan, the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers purposes to 
continue its policy of exchange of surplus stocks at 
special prices to yards in need of certain materials 
which are overstocked in other yards. This will be- 
come a permanent feature, says Secretary J. V. 
O’Brien. There will be no elaboration on the plan, 
which has been in effect since last September, but 
it will be continued indefinitely until more normal’ 
times arrive in the lumber business here. 
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“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ 





THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 





An organization designed to perform real serv- 
ice must possess many of the qualities of the or- 
dinary commercial institution. It must have mem- 
bers who stand very much in the relation of stock- 
holders, who will not only finance it but who will 
perform the work and manifest the loyalty neces- 
sary to insure its success. Of course, only experi- 
ence will enable a group of citizens to organize and 
adapt such an organization to the needs of the 
community it aims to serve; but there is so much 
in common among different communities that the 
form of organization developed by experience in 
one may approximate the needs of a similar com- 
munity. Even if it should not do so much as that 
it may at least afford suggestions for improvement. 
Hence, many communities likely will be interested 
in the following description of the community 
organization for Wapello County, Iowa, function- 
ing thru the Ottumwa Commercial Club. Accord- 
ing to a statement of the club, ‘‘The community 
organization of Wapello County joins together all 
the progressive interests of the county to advance 
and improve the science and art of manufacturing, 
jobbing, merchandising, farming, stock breeding, 
home making and to assist in uplifting the social, 
educational and business conditions in the county.’’ 

A community so organized, anybody will admit, 
should be prepared to undertake almost any task 
set for it. But Wapello County wanted a lot of 
things; it had a very ambitious program to carry 
out which demanded a real organization. This is 
a list set down by the club under the caption 
‘‘Wapello County Wants:’’ ‘‘A 100 Percent Re- 
construction Record; a Coliseum and Community 
Building; a Union Passenger Terminal; More In- 
dustries; Enlarged Jobbing Territory; More Good 
Farming; More Pure Bred Stock; Better Boys and 
Girls; Better Crops; More Efficient Retailing; 
More Good Farms; More Parks; a City Plan; 
Competing Insurance Rates; Better Roads; More 
Conventions; Expert Advice Available for Farm- 
ers; Civie Publicity; More A-1 Traveling Sales- 
men; More Home Owning Citizens; Intelligent 
Publie:Giving; Community Organization by School 
Districts; Closer Working Relations Between the 
Manufacturer, Jobbing, Mercantile, Home, Com- 
mercial, Agricultural, Stock Breeding, Stock Rais- 
ing, Banking and Professional Interests of the 
County.’’ 

The foregoing shows that the problems to be 
solved and the ends to be attained are as often 
rural as urban, and in the list they are not dis- 
tinguished or given preference in any way. We 
can not do better than to let the club tell for it- 
self how it is organized to do this work: 

‘*A board of directors of 21 members is elected 
by a popular vote annually. Bureaus, correspond- 
ing to the State and municipal divisions in civil 
life, have been established to bring a particular 
citizen interested in a particular civic or business 
activity and that activity directly together. These 
bureau members in turn elect a board of directors 
annually. 

‘“The Wapello County community organization 
has a farm bureau, devoted to the agricultural 
interests of the county, a women’s bureau for both 
the women of the city and county, a traveling sales- 
men’s bureau, an advertising men’s bureau, a traffic 
bureau and a close affiliation with the manufactur- 
ers. The retail interests maintain a separate or- 
ganization but have quarters in the Commercial 
Club building. Practically all of the merchants 
carry memberships in the community organiza- 
tion. 

‘‘The Board of Directors, representing the en- 
tire membership, in turn are represented in mat- 
ters of immediate urgency by elected officers, pres- 
ident, two vice presidents, treasurer, secretary. The 
secretary is the only paid official. 

‘“*The Wapello County Farm Bureau represents 
the efforts of the Federal and State governments 
and the progressive business men of the cities and 
farms of Wapello County to assist and coéperate 
with the agricultural interests of the county. 

‘‘The Federal and State governments furnish 
$1,200 annually toward the farm bureau. The 
Commercial Club contributes office headquarters 
and office help and in the case of the county club 
leader one-half of the local expenses. Member- 
ship dues from farmer members pay the local ex- 
penses of the county agent and the home dem- 
onstration agent. 

‘“‘The government of the farm bureau, like its 
parent, is vested in a board of directors, elected by 
the membership annually. Men are elected to 
represent every incorporated town and every town- 
ship in the county. All serve without pay. The 





TRADE MARK 





Coummuetil Club Organizes Entire County 


secretary of the Commercial Club also serves as 
secretary and treasurer of the farm bureau. 

‘‘The county agent is a practical farmer of 
twenty-five years’ experience, and a graduate of 
the Iowa State College, 1905. He devotes his en- 
tire time to the farmers of the county without 
charge. 

‘*The home demonstration agent, a graduate of 
the home economics department of Iowa State Col- 
lege, devotes her entire time to the women and 
homes of the county. She works thru school 
district organizations, which she encourages local 
women to form. 

‘‘The county club leader, a trained leader of 
boys and girls, devotes his entire time to promot- 
ing agricultural and social clubs among the boys 
and girls of the county. He works thru neigh- 
borhood clubs which are formed under his guidance. 
He is a graduate of Iowa State College.’’ 

The concluding paragraph, on the agricultural 
program, deserves to be set out, thus: ‘‘Two hun- 
dred-dollar land requires the best and most modern 
farming methods to make it pay. Old fashioned 
methods. that made money of fifty-dollar land will 
not make a living for the farmer now. Wapello 
County farmers recognize this and maintain the 
Wapello County Farm Bureau, with three paid ex- 
perts in charge, to promote high class scientific 
farming in this county. You are invited to join 
this organization and secure the benefits of this 
organization, ’’ 

Among the things the community organization 
is promoting are the following, and others: ‘‘ Loeal 
Appreciation of National Problems; Better Boys 
and Girls; Appreciation of Community Needs; 





The City of Fellowship 


To be a real help in boosting Canton, 
form your friendships here, with the good 
fellows at your right and your left. 

DO IT NOW! 

Grab your neighbor’s hand NOW, and 
tell him who you are. 

He’s thinking of grabbing your hand. 
Get acquainted with him this minute. 

BEAT HIM TO IT QUICK. 

And do it NOW! 

—Distributed at Banquet of Business 
Men, Canton, Ohio. 











Community Unity; Effective Direction of Com- 
munity Spirit; Good Fellowship and Acquaintance 
Among Farmers of the County; Understanding 
and Good Fellowship Between Towns and Farms; 
Keeping the Boys on the Farms; Better Housing; 
Home Owning Community Centers by School Dis- 
tricts; Coliseum and Auditorium for Whole Coun- 
ty; Annual Fall Festival of Home Products; Gen- 
eral Reeognition of Woman’s Place in Commun- 
ity.”” 

Well, there are many things the club wants, and 
a few it does not want, so it is opposing: ‘‘Un- 
americanism; Class Prejudices; War Between 
Towns and Farms; Farm Isolation; Neighborhood 
Divisions; Neglect of Community Chances; Com- 
munity Laziness; Lack of Appreciation of Com- 
munity Effort,’? and—last and hardest of all— 
‘Knockers, ’’ 

In this article we are trying to set down only 
the details of the organization, so it is appropriate 
to let the club tell what a membership offers: 

‘“Tt gives the business man of town and farm his 
chance to make his maximum contribution to the 
progress of his community. 

‘“Tt gives the merchant the help of an organ- 
ization that he will need during the reconstruction 
period. 

‘It gives the farmer, his wife and his family, 
headquarters and a meeting place when they are 
in the city. 

‘*It gives the business man all the privileges 
of the Commercial Club equipment and club facil- 
ities. : 

‘“It gives the farmer a chance to make his side 
heard in the community, and it gives the same 
advantage to the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
jobber, the salesmen ete. 

‘“Tt gives the business,man the chance—the un- 
equalled chance—to associate himself with other 
progressive and successful business men of his ¢om- 
munity. 

‘*Tt gives the citizen a chance to pat his best 


abilities to the best use for himself and his com- 
munity. 

‘*Tt gives the citizen a chance to show that 
Wapello County is his home, not his boarding 
house. 

‘*It provides an opportunity to show where a 
man stands on matters affecting his community, 
and to make his influence felt.’’ 

Most of the foregoing information was taken 
from a booklet issued by the club while complet- 
ing its organization. In a recent letter Mr. L. 
Toulme, secretary, says: ‘‘We have a community 
organization here of more than one thousand mem- 
bers now, and representing all classes of business 
interests in Wapello County. We have some three 
hundred farmers who are members of the organiza- 
tion, paying dues of $10 per year.’’ 





GENERAL COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


ALL THE clubs and organizations of Oshkosh, 
Wis., united in raising the money to organize a 
council of Boy Seouts for Winnebago County with 
a paid executive as director. At a meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club, National Scouts Commissioner 
Hazlett took the entire time of the program in 
setting forth the aims and benefits of the Boy 
Scout organization. Other clubs and societies took 
the same action and the fact was impressed upon 
all persons solicited that the movement was com- 
munity wide and not confined to narrow lines. One 
of the enthusiastic workers said: ‘‘We want to 
start the thing right and go straight on so there 
will be no misapprehension. The whole city is in 
on the deal and we want as many to share in it as 
possible. Our drive is getting along well and the 
money is in sight. What we want is community in- 
terest and codperation.’’ 


* * + 


N. W. DurHaM, of Spokane, Wash., chairman of 
the county council of defense and chairman of the 
round-table conference, has drawn up the follow- 
ing articles of patriotism as a suggestion to the 
committee that is to meet in Spokane this month 
and adopt such articles: 


1. I believe, with Washington, that respect for my 
country’s authority, compliance with its laws and 
acquiescence in its measures are duties enjoined by 
the fundamental maxims of true liberty. 

2. I stand with Jefferson for absolute acquiescence 
in the decisions of the majority, the vital principle of 
republics from which there is no appeal but to force, 
the vital principle and immediate parent of despotism. 

3. With Jackson, I thank God that my life has been 
spent in a land of liberty and that he has given me a 
heart to love my country with the affection of a son. 

4. I affirm with Rufus Choate that I will join my- 
self to no party that does not carry the flag and keep 
step to the music of the Union. 

5. I promise, with Henry Clay, that as against the 
Union I will know no South, no North, no East, no 
West. 

6. And I am resolved, with Lincoln, that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new-birth of freedom and that 
government of the people, for the people, by the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 

_ _ * 


THE EXPERIENCE Of army librarians seems to in- 
dicate that many of the soldier boys have either 
retained a taste for the better class of reading or 
are showing a disposition to return to the classies 
and the ‘‘old favorites.’’ Readers in the army made 
many demands for technical works connected with 
their vocational ambitions, but these demands were 
negligible when compared with the revival of in- 
terest in standard works of the character: com- 
monly found on the bookshelves of the more cul- 
tivated families of a generation or so ago. In 
commenting on the tastes of the soldiers the Port- 
land Oregonian says: 

It seems fair to conclude that where fundamental 
training has been wholesome and young men have been 
inculeated with good principles their literary tastes 
can be trusted to take care of themselves. . It remains 
only to supply books of the right sort and leave the 
readers free to choose. It has been frequently said 
that our army was a reading army; we certainly sur- 
prised our Allies by the number of books which we 
supplied. But it is also true that a good many sol- 
diers read while in the service who had had little 
opportunity to do so before, and that, returning to 
civil life, they will not abandon the habit. To meet 
their requirements the librarians and the publishers 
will need to bestir themselves. But the problem will 
not be difficult of solution if they will aim /shigh 
enough. It is easy to foresee a. period in which literary. 
rubbish will seek in vain for a market. And if present- 
day authors do not rise to the occasion there will 
always be the “classics” of another ‘day to fall back 
upon. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





Presenting a Lumber Shed de Luxe—The “Serve” in “‘Service’” Emphasized—Advertising Out 
of the Ordinary—A Plant Under Expert Management 


Last summer a photograph of a lumber shed 
came to the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Glance at the reproduction of it printed with this 
article and see if it does not strike you as unusual. 
Lumber warehouses are of a good many kinds, and 
their quality, during the last half dozen years, has 
improved greatly. But this one completely filled 
my eye. Other buildings had proved that in order 
to be useful a thing does not have to be ugly, but 
this one went beyond that and proved that a lum- 
ber shed can be highly useful and at the same time 
strikingly handsome. No message came with the 
picture save the information written on the back 
that it was the I. G. Iverson Lumber Yard, of 
Houston, Minn., and that it was a yard with a 
real line of service for the customer. 

Of course I planned at once to visit this yard, 
but a number of things prevented my doing so. 
But today I have seen it, and I find it an even more 
remarkable place than I had expected. Probably 
you thought, as I did when I looked at the picture, 
that it was a new shed thruout. It isn’t. It isa 
remodeled shed, and the original was the most or- 
dinary kind of umbrella shed to be seen by the 
dozen in all parts of the country. Notice that fine 
looking roof arrangement. I took it for granted 
that some person set out to make a handsome roof 
and by good luck and good judgment hit upon this 
design and forthwith built it because it was hand- 
some. But Mr. Iverson tells me the shape of the 
old shed with the additions of new parts made nec 
essary a departure from the usual. He had quite 
a problem on his hands to get a roof on the build- 
ing that would run the 
water off. So while he 





not unlikely under way as you read these lines. 
Among the things which Mr. Iverson had with 
him were a floor sketch and watercolor front ele- 
vation of the proposed house prepared by the agri- 
cultural department of the Northwestern associa- 
tion. This watercolor, Mr. Iverson told me, was 
a great help in getting the customer to form an 
idea of what the house» would really look like, 
Most people who are unused to building can’t 
visualize a house from architectural drawings, and 
until they can visualize it they are not enthusiastic 
about it nor can they make intelligent suggestions 
about arranging it just to suit their own ideas. 

Near Mr. Iverson’s desk were a drawing board, 
pencils, ruler and other drafting gear, and his 
bookkeeper told me that Mr. Iverson did a great 
deal of his own plan work. On the walls of the 
office were watercolor pictures of houses of various 
types. These pictures are part of a well known 
planning service, so I asked the bookkeeper if the 
yard found this service satisfactory. He replied 
that so far as he knew they had never used the 
service except to have customers look over these 
pictures to find an elevation that seemed about 
what they desired. But in the actual preparation 
of plans Mr. Iverson either drew them up com- 
plete, himself, or called upon the architectural bu- 
reau of the Northwestern association. In a room 
adjoining the office is equipment for making blue- 
prints. 

‘*We don’t claim to be architects,’? Mr. Iver- 
son said when he showed me this stuff. ‘‘We’ve 
picked these things up incidentally. But I’ve found 





was at it he just went es 


ahead and made it a 
watershed that is easy 
to look at. 

Notice the flower 
boxes; and the doors; 
and the combination of 
bungalow siding and 
stucco. If you lived in 
or near Houston and 
wanted to build a house 
wouldn’t you have con- 
siderable confidence in 
the good taste and 
judgment of the man 
who had designed this 
building? As nearly as 
I can learn it has had 
just that effect on Hous- 
ton and the surrounding 5 
country. Houston is a village of a couple of thou- 
sand population or more. It is located in a flat 
farming valley and is no different from hundreds 
of other similar villages except that it has this 
lumber warehouse and the planning genius of the 
man who built it. I believe this is a good deal of 
difference. I think from what I saw of the place 
and what I learned from some of the villagers dur- 
ing my brief visit that this fact is proving to be 
a good deal of an influence on the building of the 
town and the country. The business houses are put- 
ting in plate glass show windows, and a number 
of them have been remodeled by Mr. Iverson. 
Others are about to undergo the same kinds of 
alteration. 

It may be well to mention a project that Mr. 
Iverson has under way at this time. On one side 
of the business street that lies near the railroad 
is a row of shacks,that are something of an eye- 
sore. Because of them the business part of the 
town is the least attractive part. So in his adver- 
tising in the Houston Signal Mr. Iverson has sug- 
gested that this piece of land be bought by popu- 
lar subscription, given to the town and be made 
a park as a memorial to the boys who died in serv- 
ice. If the shops housed in these shacks are taken 
care of elsewhere in new and good looking buildings 
the movement will improve the appearance of 
Houston immeasurably and will make it one of 
the most attractive looking villages of its size in 
this part of the country. Mr. Iverson tells me he 
feels certain from the interest already aroused that 
it will be put over. 


A Planning Service That Serves 


When I called at the yard Mr. Iverson was out. 
But presently he came in with some house planning 
literature under his arm. He had been conferring 
with one of his customers about a house that is to 
be built as soon as the weather is fit and that is 
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that they help. Times have changed in regard to 
building and the idea of what a lumber yard should 
be. At the present time if a lumber dealer is to 
be anything at all he must be a leader in the realm 
of building. Not many years ago most men would 
have said it would be a mistake to build a shed like 
this one; that people would consider it evidence of 
the lumberman’s making too much profit. Now 
that kind of criticism is never made, and the dealer 
makes a mistake if he doesn’t have good sheds. 


The Dealer as an Architect 


‘*By having good yard equipment he marks him- 
self as a man who understands the building busi- 
ness, and this business is much more complicated 
than it was a dozen years ago. In those times a 
farmer wouldn’t have thought of using any except 
one or two or three designs such as all farmers 
followed. Any carpenter could build such a house 
without a plan; so all the dealer was asked to do 
was to sell the lumber by the piece. But in these 
days every farmer wants a big house, pleasing in 
design, equipped with furnace and electric lights 
and plumbing and hardwood interior trim. It is 
hard to realize what an immense change has taken 
place in the style both of houses and of barns in 
that length of time. It is fully as great as the 
change in the character of the lumber business, 
itself. In these days it isn’t the simple matter it 
used to be to plan a house. In cities these matters 
are taken care of by architects; but in a village 
like this there are no architects, so it seems to me 
the logical man to handle them is the lumber 
dealer. 

‘“‘We have succeeded in getting the confidence 
of our customers to the extent that a great many 
of them leave the entire matter of building their 
houses to us, after we have agreed on a general 
plan. The average person who is getting ready 
to build has some definite ideas which he wants 


worked out in the completed building. Some of 
these are practical, some are not; but in any event 
they lack a good deal of being a completed house 
plan, so the job is up to us to work out those de- 
tails of which the customer had not even thought. 
We go so far with this matter of taking care of the 
job as to do contracting. We make a lump-sum, 
guaranteed, turn-key price.’’ 

‘‘Do you find this satisfactory?’’ I asked. 
‘*Don’t you have some trouble with labor, getting 
men to work full time and full speed and to avoid 
wasting lumber?’’ 


Contractors’ Influence and Expert Building Help 


‘“Of course that’s the greatest weakness of con- 
tracting,’’ Mr. Iverson said, ‘‘but we have some 
good carpenters, and I’ve found it a great deal 
better to take the necessary trouble with labor 
than to be at the mercy of contractors as most 
dealers are who don’t control the job thruout. If 
a man relies entirely on contractors for these mat- 
ters the first thing he knows the contractors are 
virtually controlling his business. The contrac- 
tor not only makes the deal for the house and com- 
pels the dealer to sell lumber on price alone but he 
also dictates the kind and styles of buildings that 
are to be put up in that neighborhood. Now it 
isn’t always true that the lumber dealer knows 
more about building styles and service features, 
but he is in a better position to know more about 
them if he wishes to than is the contractor. Styles 
change in houses as in clothes. People want the 
newer features. But these things prove embarrass- 

ing to the contractor, 
=} and he’ll discourage 
them if he can. He 
probably has a few fa- 
vorite plans that he 
has followed a_ good 
many times. He knows 
just about how much it 
will cost to build a 
house according to that 
pattern. If, then, a 
customer wants a differ- 
ent kind of house the 
contractor will discour- 
age him if possible. 
This is a bad thing for 
the neighborhood.’’ 

So Mr. Iverson is go- 
ing ahead with his the- 
ory that the lumber 
yard ought to be the 
dispensary of expert 
building help as well as of building materials. 
He takes considerable pains to keep abreast of 
new ideas in house and barn construction, and he 
advertises. His shed, as has been said before, 
serves as a good advertisement in these days when 
people are paying attention to comfort, convenience 
and appearance. The buildings he has put up both 
in the village and the country serve to advertise 
his ability as well as his stock. It is hard to over- 
estimate the value of these things, especially in a 
new community where such skill has not been avail- 
able. In larger places where wealth has attracted 
special building skill—architects, interior decora- 
tors and the like—perhaps such service and such 
evidences of ability would not count for so much. 
They would be necessary, but they would be taken 
for granted. They would serve to keep the yard 
level with the general building taste but could 
hardly hope to be so far above the average as to 
be a formative influence. But in a smaller place 
where building has long been rather casual and 
haphazard such a shed and service as Mr. Iverson 
maintains can not but mark him as a community 
leader in these things. It means that almost auto- 
matically he will get the cream of the building 
business consisting of those houses and barns built 
with utility and appearance and not price as the 
first consideration. 


Advertising Practically Placed 


Then he also does newspaper advertising. We 
dropped in at the office of the Houston Signal 
and there I met Mr. Schonlau, the publisher. The 
Signal office is highly unusual among country news- 
paper buildings, and it, too, was built by Mr. 
Iverson. The place is full of light and, most 
marvellous of all, was clean and orderly. Now, 
I operated a country paper one summer, so I have 
first-hand information about how dirty and dis- 
ordered such a place can be. Exchanges come in 
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and are stacked up in wild drifts on and around 
the editorial table. The mails are full of propa- 
ganda of all kinds put out by various societies and 
jndividuals in the hope of getting free space. 
Proof sheets, dead copy, job work, everything tends 
toward dirt and disorder. The average country 
editor, in my time at least, has small use for a filing 
system, so he goes blandly along stacking good and 
bad material up together until in self defense he 
shoves great wads of it off on to the floor and 
tells the office devil to burn it up. But Mr. Schon- 
lau seems to be different. Perhaps that was why 
he was interested in having a handsome new build- 
ing. Perhaps the building helps confirm him in 


habits of order and neatness. In any event he has * 


a filing system, and his editorial office was as 
orderly as a modern bank. 

I have two or three copies of the Signal contain- 
ing Mr. Iverson’s advertising. He told me he be- 
lieved advertising in local papers the very best, if 
it is properly handled, because it reaches exactly 
the people a lumber dealer desires to reach. The 
lumber yard and the local paper in the nature of 
things must cover almost exactly the same terri- 
tory. Then if the lumberman can fix up ads that 
the people will read and which they will look for, 
week after week, he has done about the best piece 
of advertising possible. Mr. Iverson heads his 
two-column ad ‘*The Community Booster’’ and 
uses it to boost the neighborhood as well as to 
spread information about his own business. The 
copy in these ads is in the form of items, long and 
short, after the manner of the local page of a news- 
paper. Perhaps I can do no better than to copy 
in a few paragraphs, picked at random: 


Representative Items That Compel Attention 


‘¢The Good Book says, ‘Woe to the land that 
has no vision.’ An extreme way to put it perhaps, 
but what is true of a land is true of our own home 
town. If we wish our town to prosper and develop 
we must create the right kind of vision for it—in 
other words, see it with needed improvements and 
awaken a desire for those improvements. 

‘*Not many years back someone had a vision of 
a new and better school for the village. The vision 
became a desire and the desire was crystallized into 
an effort, with the result that the new building 
came and with it the better school. The incident 
of the school house was the turning point which 
transformed us from a sleepy country village into 
a hustling, prosperous town. We have been seeing 
things ever since and our visions have come real. 

‘*Someone saw a water system and fire protee- 
tion. It came. 

““Someone saw a larger and better opera house. 
We are not ashamed of the one we now have. 

‘“Someone saw the best grain and stock market 
in these parts. We have it. 

‘*Someone saw our business places with modern 
plate fronts. Today more up to date plate and 
copper fronts than most towns our size. 

‘*Someone saw the town with Prospect Park 
added to the corporation. It is. 

‘‘Someone saw electric light and power. We 
have it, and none better. 

‘*Someone had a vision of a drainage ditch that 
would carry off the small floods, reduce the big 
fellows and keep them out of the village. The 
ditch is coming to pass and had the vision been 
greater the ditch would have been straighter. 

‘*Someone saw Houston with a famous lumber 
yard and today the leading trade magazines of the 
country are asking information in regard to our 
yard and running photographs of it in their pub- 
lications. 

‘*Houston has seen and begotten many things, 
but the end is not yet. 

_ “Let us have a vision of well graded and sur- 
faced business streets even if we have to look a 
few bonds in the face to get them. 

‘‘Let us have a vision of a water reservoir on 
the creamery hill, with an extension of the water 
mains to the north side of the tracks, and a safe 
and sure electric pump to make it efficient. 

‘Let us see some of the firetraps on our main 
street removed and that community center with 
its green lawns and shrubs and its memorial in the 
center. 

‘Let us see a live organization of farmers and 
business men and others that will work for better 
roads in these parts, something we sorely need. 

‘‘Remember, we have to see these things first 
before they will come to pass. 

‘‘Did you ever have a vision of a winter pasture 
on your farm? -Build a silo and the vision will 
become real. See us about it now. 

‘‘Our plasterers are busy putting the finishing 
coat on the J. F. Anderson home. 

‘*Carl Halvorson of Looney Valley purchased 
a barn bill of us fourteen years ago and has been 
a customer ever since. Right now he is hauling 
material for a new machine shed, and in these 
times it is the wise farmer who builds to take care 
of his machinery. We figure it thus: today a 
binder costs say $245; buy it and let it stand in 
sun and rain for the next six years and Joe Tubias 
might give you $3.75 for it. Buy the same kind 


of binder and when not in use keep it in a good 
machine shed and after twelve years you can sell 
it for ten times Joe’s price even at a dry auction. 
Twice the service and worth ten times as much 
thereafter, saying nothing about saving in cuss 
words. Does a machine shed pay? We will say it 
does. 

‘A hog may not know the meaning of comfort, 
but he responds to comfortable shelter and right 
feeding. Get our plans for that hog house now. 

‘*Don’t wait until you are dead to get a little 
plot of your own. Buy a lot and build a home. 

‘“We put Serve in Service and aim to keep it 
there.’’ 

These are a few fairly representative items 
picked out of three issues. Mixed in with the 
rest are jokes and clippings from papers published 
in neighboring towns. I can well believe that no 
part of the paper gets a more thoro reading than 
the Community Booster. It must be something’ of 
a task to get this stuff out week after week, but 
it’s something of a.task to run a lumber yard in a 
modern way. That’s what makes the new retailing 
different from the old. 


Conveniences and Methods Born of Experience 


The rear of the shed as you look at it in the 
picture is next to a railroad siding. There are 
doors all along that side and in each doorway are 
brackets for a roller. So when the cars are un- 
loaded the stuff is simply rolled into the shed. At 
the present time it is loaded on to wagons that are 
then pulled around to the bin where the stuff is to 
be stored. But very soon there will be conveyors 
added to the equipment so that the stock can be 
rolled directly to the bin without the bother of 
loading it on to wagons and unloading it again. 
The alley is U-shaped. As can be seen from the 
picture, there is not space enough at the right of 
the right-hand door for bins. But this space is 
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saved for the end storage of stuff that comes in 
damp. The shed is high enough to hold any ordi- 
nary lengths. This, it s¢ems to me, is an excellent 
idea. 4 believe everyone agrees that lumber will 
dry more quickly when stored on end than it will 
lying flat. A few enthusiasts—and they are not 
so few in number at that—have declared this sys- 
tem is so good that it should be used in storing all 
lumber. But most yard men object to the labor 
of up-ending framing stuff, and many dealers ob- 
ject that the leaning piles do not make so neat an 
appearance as do piles lying flat. So Mr. Iverson 
has struck an average. He piles most of his stock 
flat and saves this space for end-storing of stock 
that comes in damp. The alley is cemented to 
make the moving of wagons easier. 

There is a little shop a short distance from the 
shed. This shop has a woodworking machine that 
used to be pulled by a gas engine; but electricity 
has come to Houston just recently, so Mr. Iverson 
has bought a motor. He has his frames made here 
and he also finds a good deal of demand for special 
work—ripping of strips or the making of a feeder 
or tank. The shop fits in exceptionally well with 
the kind of lumber business that Mr. Iverson con- 
ducts. Across the street and also along the rail- 
road is another shed in which such things as lime 
are stored. Practically every kind of stock except 
hollow blocks is kept under cover. 

The office is finished in oak with a combined 
order counter and bookkeeper’s desk. The latter 
has a ground glass fence around it high enough 
so that the curious customer standing out in front 
can’t be looking at the entries the bookkeeper is 
making. The bookkeeping system, I’m told, got 
honorable mention in the contest put on by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few years ago. It has 


since been revised somewhat. Besides being ac- 
curate and comprehensive Mr. Iverson has tried to 
make it simple so that each entry will go as far 
as possible in completing the permanent records. 
In preparing a material bill the cost price is 
always figured. Entries in the books carry cost 
prices, so it is possible at any time to know just 
how much stock is in the yard. 
Interrelations of Trade and Community 


As I glance over what I have written I’m afraid 
it has missed the real point of the matter. Busi- 
ness is less than business unless it is more. But, 
on the other hand, the man who uses his business 
as a missionary venture generally falls short. The 
man who conducts his work for its own sake, to 
make it efficient, to give full value for the money 
paid him and to get what his service is worth is 
generally the fellow who does a big community 
work. He is neither greedy for unearned gain nor 
is he so other worldly as to toss away material 
advantage. Give me the fellow with the long plan 
for his business; who sees in the welfare of his 
community the true welfare of his business and 
who sets about building on this firm foundation. 
The chances are that he will do more good than 
professional reformers and boosters. If I under- 
stand the matter rightly, this is the real significance 
of this business I’ve tried to describe. It is the 
misfortune of the inkslinger that methods are 
easier to describe than are motives; and yet without 
motives methods are so much inert machinery. As 
my good friend Ketridge reminds me every time 
he talks to me, ‘‘ The letter killeth but the spirit 
maketh alive.’’ I think Kit feels that he has a 
special equity in that statement. Like a good 
newspaper man, he takes good stuff where he can 
get it. And this favorite saying of his exactly 
fits the case we have been discussing. 


A CALENDAR THAT ATTRACTS 


Under date of Feb. 25 the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., mailed out the announce- 
ment of its new calendar, ‘‘In Forest Land.’’ De- 
viating from its usual custom of presenting forest 
views only, the company is showing pictures of lum- 
her operations and of finished panels. ‘‘Our in- 
dustry is a progressive one,’’ the announcement 
states, ‘‘and our theory of progression is marked 
by showing a few developing stages of preparing 
the sentinels of the forest for the beautification and 
edification of the home.’’ 

The announcement is an attractively printed 
folder and has some woodsy verse scattered thru it. 


HOUSE PLANS HELP SELL HOUSE BILLS 


Lumber ceases to be ‘‘ just lumber’’ when it is 
‘*visualized’’ in the form of a house plan. The 
house plan is the one thing long needed and only 
lately supplied to complete the retailer’s selling 
facilities. 

If service is the keynote of modern retailing, the 
house plan is the keynote of service as related to the 
retail lumberman’s selling policy. Before a house 
is built there must be a plan of some kind, and in 
general, the more definite the plan the more secure 
the satisfaction of the buyer-builder. 

Not only is the house plan an essential feature 
of modern retail service; it is in fact an essential 
link in the chain that keeps trade at home. With 
a house plan to work from the retailer has some- 
thing definite, distinctive and individual to hold 
the prospective purchaser. Without it ‘‘lumber 
is lumber in any man’s yard.’’ 

A realization of this need on the part of the 
E. W. Stillwell Co., architects, 410 Henne Building, 
122 West Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal., has led 
to a very successful means of supplying it. As to 
its policy and method this concern writes in a re- 
cent letter: 

‘*Our interests are strictly contrary to the mail 
order building material interests. We are selling 
a good many detailed working plans for homes 
direct to retailers. This good plan service helps 
them by offering them a chance to secure definite 
plans and good complete lumber lists. With good 
plans the retailer is in a position to beat the mail 
order man. 

‘*While there are several other such plan services, 
there are none that have the California styles and 
such excellent plans for eastern and other cold 
climate requirements. So we say that our interests 
and retailers’ interests are the same.’’ 

E. M. Stillwell & Co. offer not only a series 
of house plan books, but also special plans for 
houses oo other buildings. In fact the concern 
offers its service to lumbermen and is prepared to 
make that service of a quality that will translate 
inquiries into purchases. , 











A PLAN is being seriously considered in Canada 
for the establishment of a central institute for re- 
search apparently modeled after our own Bureau 
of Standards. A proposed building to cost $500,000 
will provide some fifty laboratories and be capable 
of extension. 
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RELATIVE VALUES OF NORTH 


A ‘‘List of Relative Values’’ of North Carolina 
pine has recently been prepared and circulated by 
the North Carolina Pine Association, the fore- 
word of which explains itself as follows: 


The following figures are not intended to represent 
the prices at which lumber is being quoted or being 
sold, and the list is not in any sense a “price list” or 
“market report.” The pamphlet is a comparative list 
of grades and values based upon an estimate of cost 
of stumpage and production plus a theoretical profit 
of 10 percent, ‘The figures are purely arbitrary, and 
are subject to change by any operator as his stumpage 
values and cost of operation shall be determined by 
him, or ehall fluctuate in his own mill. It is merely a 
statistical symposium of the ideas of manufacturers 
gathered from the reports of a number of mills to the 
Federal Trade Commission as to the relative value of 
one grade as compared with another of the various 
products of North Carolina and longleaf pine logs 
duly classified under the inspection rules. 

There is no purpose or intent, either express or im- 
plied, nor is it possible, under these figures (which 
are purely arbitrary), to fix or to suggest any price 
to any manufacturer for his product, or to fix any trade 
discounts therefrom. Every member must fix and 
quote such prices for his product as his Judgment may 
dictate and as may best conserve his individual inter- 
est, based upon his own cost of stumpage and produc- 
tion, without reference to the figures herein contained. 

The only purpose of this publication by the associa- 
tion is to respand to a suggestion that there be pub- 
lished for the information of the lumber industry 
and the public generally the relative or comparative 
worth of the grades of lumber which upon this day 
would meet the cost of replacement of standing tim- 
ber, 

In many lines of production and manufacture such 
lists have been found a convenient and useful source 
of information to the public as well as the producer, 
and this edition has been published for* the purpose 
of meeting the general demand from the public for an 
expression from the manufacturers of irginia and 
the Carolinas as to the relative values of the several 
grades and sizes of pine lumber. 

This is intended to aid a manufacturer in determin- 
ing the relative grades and values of his product based 
upon his cost from time to time plus a theoretical 
profit of 10 percent, 

The following are the values, determined as out- 
lined in the foreword, of kiln dried North Carolina 
pine, f. o. b. Norfolk, Richmond and other Virginia 
gateway cities. For delivery to points north of 
the gateways the local freight from the gateways to 
destination should be added, using the weight esti- 
mates formulated by the association and given in 
the first figure column. For air dried material, ex- 
cept dimension and timbers, $1 a thousand feet 
should be subtracted from the given figures. 


Flooring— Wet. No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
13/16x2\% and 3 in. face....2,250 56.50 54.50 45.00 39.50 






OS. Sea 2, 55.50 53.50 45.00 39.50 
13/16x4 and 4% in......... 55.50 53.50 45.00 39.50 
13/16x5 and 544............2 57.50 55.50 47.00 40.50 
13/16x3 to 4 jointed....... 5OK 


57.50 55.50 46.00 .... 
250 66.50 61.50 .... coon 





13/16x3% rift .........+...2,250 64.50 58.50 
T/1GEDMG FILE’... cccovcseves 1,100 56.50 51.50 .... 
11/16 x all widths.........2,350 58.50 56.50 47.00 
11/16x2% to 3% rift.......2,3850 72.50 68.50 .. 


Ceiling and Partition— Wet. No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
13/16 except 34% & 5% face.2,250 57.50 55.50 47.00 40.50 
IB/IGEEU TACO »cvcccsccce 2,250 57.50 55.50 47.00 40.50 
13/16x54%% face ......... 250 59.50 57.50 49.00 41.50 
&% same as 13/16........... B00 sass Roe Cre pas 
% (for 5% face add $2)....1,700 438.50 42.00 39.50 35.00 
\% (for 5% face add $2)....1,250 387.50 36.00 34.00 30.50 
7/16 (for 5% face add $1.50)1,100 36.50 35.00 33.00 29.50 
% (for 5% face add $1.50).1,000 35.00 33.50 31.50 28.00 
Siding— Wet. No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Drop, 13/16x54).......6006. 2,000 59.50 57.50 49.00 41.50 
Bevel, %x6 (from 1 in.)....1,100 35.00 33.50 382.50 30.50 
Bevel, % by 6 (from 14%)..1,250 41.00 89.50 38.00 35.00 
Casings and Base— Wet. No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Molded—4/4x4 to 10 in.....2,000 Add $5 to S48 price 

S48, 4/4x4 and 5...... 2,500 56.00 54.00 45.50 40.00 





2 





PR ee 500 58.00 56.00 47.50 41.00 
WOn, G/EE7 OBO G....ccccces 2,500 59.00 57.00 48.00 42.00 
84S, 4/4x9 and 10.......... 2,500 60.00 58.00 49.00 43.00 
Jambs— Wet. No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Prom 4/4 stock... ..ccccsees 2,000 63.00 61.00 .... nee 
From 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 stock..2,500 66.00 64.00 cons 
Rails— Wet. No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 
Rails S48, 2x3 & 2x4........2,700 63.00 60.00 .... epee 
Dressing, Resawing Etc. Nos.1&2 Nos.3&4 
ee 2 SPP rrerre ee 2.50 

oe SS Se er eee 4.00 3.00 








BROGR WINE TOUBD 60.000 cc ccvcceess as ee 2.50 








Resawing twice—rough . -. 4.50 3.50 

DL OF BE GNA TOGAWINE, soc ccccccccecccees 4.50 3.50 

eer 5.00 4.00 

2D, Ge Way BUG DONATING. 00:00 00.5.0 0,0:9.6:0:00.9.60 5.50 4.50 

OEE GPUS DE OF GB. nc ccccccccccsccvecs 4.00 3.00 
Bundling, except ceiling, $1. 

Roofers— Wet. 

18/16x 5% matched or shiplap..................2,500 41.00 

18/16x 7% matched or shiplap. .2,500 42.00 

13/16x 9% matched or shiplap... 2,500 43.00 

13/16x11% matched or shiplap.............+008. 2,500 44.50 

Factory Flooring— Wet. 

1% & 2x6 matched or Ghiplap....ccccoscccovcces 2,700 42.50 

1% & 2x8 matched or shiplap...............+...2,700 43.50 

2% & 3x6 & 8 matched or shiplap............+.. 2,800 44.00 

Moldings— 

No. 1, per molding book patterns— 

POP TCR HOE THO TGORL LOGE s.o.6. ois civ ces ve siccccccesss 70 cts. 
Bark Strips (Dressed) Wet. Nos.1&2 Box 
kt ft 2) Per: 89.00 30.00 
Partition—3/4 random widths........ 2,000 39.50 os 
Rough Wet. No.1 No.2 No.3 Box 
4/4 edge, under 12”.,......3,100 50.00 48.00 41.00 36.00 
4/4 wide edge, over 12”....3,100 60.00 58.00 


52.00 50.00 42.50 37.00 
52.00 50.00 42.50 37.00 
54.00 52.00 44.50 38.00 
55.00 53.00 45.00 39.00 
56.00 54.00 46.00 40.00 









CAROLINA PINE 





ugh Wet. No.1 No.2 No.3 Box 

ay EE fa so tibihs wo weve e.0.0'8 3,100 60.00 58.00 48.50 41.50 
5/4 edge, under 12”..... 350 52.00 50.00 42.50 87.00 
5/¢ wide edge, over 12”....3,350 62.00 60.00 .... ..,, 
Lt. Seer 350 56.00 54.00 46.00 39.00 
oe Pr err ei 350 57.00 55.00 46.50 40.00 
Teer re 350 58.00 56.00 47.50 41.00 
IMME: w.50:5.0:6.0.06:9. 60.0% Lovee 350 62.00 60.00 50.00 42.50 
DMs: jtcbcccesneees 00 54.00 52.00 43.50 388.00 
Re re 3,500 57.00 55.00 47.00 39.50 
a err 3,500 58.00 56.00 47.50 40.50 
ere 3,500 59.00 57.00 48.50 41.50 
Se 3,500 63.00 61.00 50.50 43.00 
8/4 edge 500 56.00 54.00 45.50 38.00 
Se AAP ee 58.00 56.00 48.00 39.50 
ol : Ie errr 500 58.00 56.00 48.00 39.50 
SO eer erry 900 59.00 57.00 48.50 40.50 
Pr ern 3,500 60.00 58.00 49.50 41.50 
Wy hing 605.956 6s tHe Kecenes 3,500 64.00 62.00 51.50 43.00 
Culls and Red Heart Wet. Edge 8 10 12 

ie eee 8,100 33.50 36.50 37.50 39.00 


4/4 merchantable red heart.3,100 33.50 36.50 37.50 39.00 
4/4 cull red heart (dunnage)3,100 21.50 .... eae Sess 
4/4 bark strips—Wet. 3,100— 


Nos. 1 and 2, 35.00 Box, 27.00 





22’ 
2’ = 26’ 28’ 30’ 32’ 
2x 6 to 34.00 35.00 36.00 37.00 38.00 
2x10 to 37.00 38.00 39.00 40.00 41.00 
2x12 to 38.00 39.00 40.00 41.00 42.00 
6x12 to 39.00 40.00 41.00 42.00 43.00 
2x14 to 44.00 45.00 46.00 47.00 48.00 
10x14 to 45.00 46.00 47.00 48.00 49.00 


The above prices are for standard grade shortleaf 
pine; 1910 rules of inspection, air dried or green. 

For merchantable grade longleaf pine, 1905 rules 
of inspection, add $6 to above prices. 

For longleaf prime grade 1905 rules, add $9. 

For timbers over 14” add $3 for each 2” over 14”, 

For timbers over 32’ add $1 for each foot over 32’. 

Nore—Fractional lengths will be invoiced as of 
next longer in multiples of 2’. 


Terms of Sale 

Freight net cash. Two percent discount on balance 
of invoice if paid in cash within ten days from the 
date thereof, or sixty days acceptance from date of 
invoice, to be mailed within ten days from date 
thereof. 

If shipment has not arrived 90 percent of invoice 
(less estimated freight) must be settled for as per 
above, and balance remitted net upon arrival of ship- 
ment. Federal tax on freight to be borne by buyer. 

This lumber is sold on the inspection rules of the 
North Carolina Pine Association and in case of dis- 
pute over grade or tally an official inspection by the 
association shall be the basis of settlement, Lumber 
must be held intact until inspection and settlement 
are made, and claims must be made within five days 
from receipt of lumber. 

Above terms are those announced by the War In- 
dustries Board in connection with the Government 
price list of 1918 and later confirmed by the North 
Carolina Pine Association, with the addition of the 
last paragraph re inspection. 





HARDWOOD 


At the time the armistice was signed the world 
had just begun to realize what the people of 
America could do when aroused to an apprecia- 
tion of the need of. individual and concerted 
effort in the prosecution of the war. In fact, 
while all preferred the signing of the armistice 
to the continuation of the war a minute longer 
at the cost of the life of a single Allied soldier, 
yet all feel that the world would have had a 
better appreciation of America’s greatness if the 
nation’s full power actually had been brought into 
the conflict. We were but just ready to exert 
that power when the enemy surrendered. 

Not the least interesting part of a history of 
the war will be that dealing with the so-called 
‘‘nationalizing’’ of the industries of the United 
States. Of course war work was paid for at good 
prices, but it is ventured that in many cases war 
work was undertaken and carried on at financial 
loss and sacrifice. Yet even when serious loss 
was incurred the men responsible for taking on 
the work are proud of that privilege and happy 
in the consciousness of having done their bit or 
more in giving power to Uncle Sam’s arms, 

It is doubtful if many concerns that performed 
splendid war service even dreamed before being 
called upon that they constituted important ele- 
ments of national strength and that their facili- 
ties would be of the least (lirect aid in prose- 
cuting the war. But when Uncle Sam searched 
the country he was quick to discover and enlist 
all who were in any way equipped to help win 
victory. . 

By the average citizen, war equipment— 
‘*munitions’’—is thought of in the aggregate. 
An airplane is an airplane, and artillery is artil- 
lery. But to the producer of the equipment, an 
airplane is a complex mechanism, itself made up 
of thousands of parts, and its equipment of in- 
struments comprising thousands of others. So 
‘with the field guns; when we see them pulled 
along by teams we think of them in their com- 
\pleted state, not as made up of wheels, frames 
etc., the wheels in turn being made up of hubs, 
spokes and rims, each the product perhaps of a 
specialized factory. 

We now know that one of Uncle Sam’s big war 





CONCERN A BIG 


jobs was to provide field guns, and the steps he 
took to get them are illustrated by the experience 
of the Powell Myers Lumber Co., of South Bend, 
Ind., a concern that did notable work in response 
to the nation’s eall for aid, 

The Powell Myers Lumber Co. began business 
in 1912 in a very modest way, handling a general 
line of hardwood lumber. Its business has grown 
very rapidly from the beginning, today being 
ten times as great as at the end of the first year. 
The concern manufactures a large part of its 
stock, operating three hardwood mills, one cir- 
cular mill at Wyatt, Ind., a band mill at Rochester, 
Ind., and a portable mill at Wakelee, Mich. In 
the beginning the concern confined its trade 
largely to Indiana oak and other hardwoods of 
its own production, but now while specializing 
in Indiana oak it carries a full line of southern 
hardwoods as well. 

In addition to the three sawmills the Powell 
Myers concern operates a bending factory at 
Argos, Ind., manufacturing wood wheel rims or 
felloes. While this small bending operation was 
doing a good business under peace conditions, it 
was not what anybody connected with the operat- 
ing concern would term a ‘‘big proposition.’’ 
However, when the Government was searching 
the country for makers of heavy wood rims for 
gun carriages it asked the Powell Myers Lumber 
Co, if it could make these rims. Of course the 
company could make all ordinary rims, but among 
the Government requirements was included a 
5%)x3%-inch rim for a 60-inch artillery wheel. 

Kach wheel required two half segments and 
each segment a clear, straight grained white oak 
strip cut 4x51 inches and 8 feet 6 inches long. 
This ‘‘bend’’ required special forms, straps, 
shackles and: equipment in addition to the ne- 
cessity of securing thousands of these prime 
strips, which could be secured and _ successfully 
bent only by manufacturing them from large, 
choice butt-cut white oak logs. A practical rim 
manufacturer will readily understand what it 
meant to attempt to steam, boil and bend these 
strips to this large circle, and a practical lumber- 
man, the tremendous undertaking in securing the 
necessary number of strips for these rims, 





AID IN WAR 


The management of this company felt that it 
was up to them to furnish these rims for the 
Government if it was humanly possible to do so 
and sent their buyers to scour the State for 
choice white oak trees, buying them singly or 
in groups wherever they could be found, hauling 
them by wagon to the railroad, frequently a 
distance of from eight to ten miles, and then by 
rail to the mill. Once at the mill, it was found 
that a choice log would make only a small per- 
centage of these strips on account of the strict 
requirements necessary for bending and on ac- 
count of the exceptional size of the strip. How- 
ever, after many ups and downs, including the 
necessity of ‘‘junking’’ a powerful bending ma- 
chine which went to pieces under the heavy daily 
strain, the Powell Myers Lumber Co. got the 
strips, bent the rims and up to the signing of 
the armistice had shipped the Government approx- 
imately sixty carloads, an achievement not sur- 
passed, if equalled, by any other concern doing the 
same class of work, 

The success thus achieved by the Powell Myers 
Lumber Co. in war work is but an indication of 
the reserve of initiative and energy existing in 
its management and that had manifested itself 
in the very substantial form of rapidly expanding 
and satisfied patronage before the war. Now that 
the war is over this same initiative and energy 
is again directed in the channels of commerce, 
and the concern is warranted in promising hence- 
forth a more complete service than that on which 
it has already built an enviable reputation. The 
Powell Myers Lumber Co.’s offices occupy the 
entire first floor of the new Masonic Temple on 
Michigan street, South Bend, Ind., and its office 
facilities are in every way commensurate with 
other branches of its excellent service. 








Bronze lapel buttons indicating honorable dis- 
charge from the military service of the United 
States will soon be ready for distribution by the 
War Departmént to all who are entitled to receive 
‘them. The emblem will somewhat resemble the G. 
A. R. button in size and general appearance. Fif- 
teen designs by well known artists were submitted 
to the chief of staff of the Army for final selection. 
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DETAILED OPERATING STATEMENT (1) Monty oF 19__ 
x vs 
00 gon OPERATION FEET Tora. Lasor-A | Suppcies-B | Exrenses-c Fi, oe 
Pa ee a Hae — Amount | FerM | Amount | FerM et =" a = 
00 ————- —j— —_+— }+—_ 4 
4 Locaine Casts Ls —7 i. a im _— ak = S~ = t - 
| od 
00 | Weeds Coat:- 
ry run Zo all = 
f 39103, 
: ecrcian + COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM READY 
00 — Wire Hope T 
50 : 
50 <3 Depreciatian | 2991ng 
80 TranapactatvenGonk= a West Coast Lumbermen’s Association’s New System Complete in De- 
, 110. ead. . ° . 
- 11} Spur Tracks s| tail—Work of Accounting Experts and Industrial Engi- P 
0 ~~ pm > j 
‘00 ee oe T neers—Clear, Complete, Simple, Suitable 
ss rm * Scacersremmtinta eee for Large or Small Operation 
3 SD ecaenindcussnemeaaiie Nidkagueticleetinaenacttememaean 
REE ORES - 
00 4 —— | Sagecal Loge.ng Ensesmnie / , For the first time in their history the lumber operators of the west 
pa a 2r7 hl ® i OP RD Coast are about to employ a uniform cost accounting system in conduet- 
9’ a ma. —Rahsegehed Repeat —— ee: ing their business. 
4 iigocnscorene anne a re nds atone The ‘‘ West Coast Lumbermen’s Association Uniform Cost Accounting 
00 ime re —tnecinchin_Enpenes—___— System,’’ which has been in course of preparation for three or four 
0 +--+ 7 yoteagese now is complete and the prospectus is being distributed among 
3 eae Sr ee sire acne gE ie mills. 
_ z —_—_—_ => ans ner aia —e p The prospectus covers 225 pages of a neatly bound book and includes 
. si 24 full page diagrams showing the type of blank forms to be used in con- 
les ducting the system. 
ae ee [ MANUFACTURING Coats _] It also contains complete instructions for the use of every form; it 
of ~ a = provides for the entry of every possible form of transaction, from one of 
f = eRRE ES, zai} —Saw Mul rs laa in a small mill to one of greatest importance in a 
-——_—_ a eer arge ; 
mee ——Tane aoe a The system introduces several innovations in lumber accounting prin- 
am a 208 — — a ee guage are described as follows in a statement issued by the asso- 
he pr RI ay HE wa Se —— 
r aoecreommeeee: | pantim Pes ead aon It sets up logging as a distinct operation. Each mill, whether it cuts i 
ate H220- i Seperal : its own logs or buys them in the open market, is expected to handle the 
— ars ei} Sizer” Lec nspAl. eee logging end of its operation as a separate unit, capable of earning an in- 
er i - : dependent profit. Thus it will be possible to segregate the profits and 
ip- i Si losses between the logging end of the business and the milling end. i 
‘he '——~T anapal Moapoalasing Reganaancl Underweight returns are treated separately from the returns on f. 0. b. i 
Hg a anaes Ware x sales. Some mills already practice this principle, but under the new sys- | 
the ee tem the practice will be made universal. } 
er 233 | Shut Down Overhead 4} Shipping is carried as an item of cost independent of manufacturing i 
ON et — re — awa it is made a part of the cost of merchandising in: \ 
J ____ - stead of manufacturing. i 
o . _sanaomeneliestotasieesire axnaniisanaein Interest and discount are to be charged or credited to capital account 
“th eect can rather than to the operating account. ; 
ihe The system provides for the following major classification of accounts: 
' 
DETAILED OPERATING STATEMENT (2) MONTH OF o_ 
Me Sian Sa ETH al Ps TE, 
it pelted OPERATION SALES coer oF Saute 
the Totel Purchases Lebor Supplies | Expenses : REPAIRS yen) 
80 —- : a; a = 
for ——S- 5 make 
or 
" assets, liabilities, vapital, revenues, purchases, controls—which last item includes 
by labor—supplies, expenses and repairs. ; . . 
me! Use of this system will enable the average mill office to dispense with a lot of 
ma unnecessary books and bookkeeping ; even the largest operation can handle all its 
ict accounts in two or three books. Yet the system is so elastic that it can be used by 
ans the mill cutting 10,000 feet as well as by the mill cutting a million. It is universal 
a as well as uniform. 
the Exactness Displaces Guess Work 
na- The need for a system of this kind first became apparént when the Government 
ily called upon the industry last year to produce figures showing production costs pre- 
the liminary to fixing prices. It is generally believed that better prices could have 
of > | been obtained at that time had the cost figures then presented been more compre- 
OXx- Of ET: Fs SR hensive and more representative. 
ur a ee — With this system in general use the industry will know exactly what its costs are 
the F Sees 72 _| Flogng £ sae aw per unit, and regulate its merchandising so that it will not be possible unknowingly 
Sa SE — to sell below cost of production, and in case of an upward swing on a rising market 
ers df ARNON or RR MER OS EN lumber will not be so markedly the last of the staple commodities to advance. 
of SS ORR] SA SAT age NEE SNe TT Operators will know definitely what returns must be obtained to sustain the indus- 
in “ Dataiean Ovanavecs StTaTananr try in a manner commensurate with the welfare of communities that are largely 
self ih ee eee SiS SAN BF dependent upon lumber manufacturing for their prosperity and their civic progress. 
ing DD AAA _ The new system also will eliminate guess work from month to month, as each 
hat q EE ASW Ula: Sie month is set up on its own individual performance, and the records will show the 
rgy »? ee eT aeaeininnsinereoae returns for each month; und composite record of the monthly returns obviously 
ree, ——]} -se20 [Weed and Sew Dust will represent the results for the year’s operation. 
1ce- ae SS Ss) fe ' Each mill using the system will know the percentage of each of the various grades 
ich _ of lumber constituting the typical log and the composite returns for each grade 
The ih ito MisceLLANEQUS Orgran’) ° which may be compared with the individual mill’s particular results. Thru an 
the ae oo = exhaustive study of the industry the association already has obtained figures on 
on eaas.s20| Box Factory grade percentages and thru returns to be received from mills using the system these 
fice a figures will be kept up to date. 
ith i . It will be easy, under this system, for any operation to determine its correct 
"2 | Wholesele Direct. Shipmentp it profits for the purpose of making income tax and excess-profits tax payments; for 
acannon ioe the books will constantly show what returns are being received. 
is- a a An Influence for Economy 
os a = The association contends that the actual installation of an accounting system 
ive ace re ede under this plan will be less expensive than under any of the old systems, whether 
G. Rech e———— - the work is done by professional auditors or by the company itself. Likewise the 
Vif. Out fide Service f work of certified public accountants in auditing a company’s books will be made 
easier. 
mee a mnt —\ As all forms to be used in operating the system will be uniform for all the mills, 
the West Coast Association purposes to lay in a store of blank supplies and to 
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furnish them to the mills. By buying in large 
quantities the association will give the mills the 
benefit of a low stationery cost. 

The system is not intended to fit any particular 
operation. It was designed to apply to the industry 
as a whole and each operation is expected to apply 
it to that operation’s particular needs. With that 
end in view, each account is fully explained in de- 
tail. Entries are followed thru the books to the 
condensed operation statement and balance sheet, 
which would be universally used at each mill. 


Members of the association are being furnished 
copies of the prospectus with specimen forms free 
of cost; the industry at large will be furnished 
copies at $25 each. In a foreword to the book Rob- 
ert B. Allen, secretary-manager of the association, 
strongly recommends its use to the industry as a 
whole, 

Due credit is given to the men whose time, ex- 
perience and thought are responsible for the sys- 
tem, which is said to be the first of the kind intro- 
duced in the lumber industry. These men are 


John G. MeTIntosh, C. P. A., J. P. Robertsor 
C. P. A., both of Seattle; Paul R. Chaney, C. P. A., 
of Portland, and C. D. Moore, of the Emerson 
Engineers of New York. 

The first three forms reproduced herewith are 
three pages of detailed operating statement. The 
lower half of second form repeats the upper half 
but is used for year to date, while the upper half, 
as shown by heading, is for one month only. The 
fourth form is a condensation of the first three, and 
the fifth explains itself. 





A SPECIALIST IN SERVICE SKETCHED 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 10.—One of the most 
progressive and successful wholesale lumbermen in 
the Philadelphia district is Thomas E. Coale, pres- 
ident of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. His 
suecess has not been won without making critics, 
which is the portion of all who do things, and 
Mr. Coale has been absolutely independent of 
former standards, regardless of traditions. He has 
built his business on a platform consisting of two 
broad planks, service and value. Mr. Coale is a 
specialist on industrials and has always catered to 
large corporations. Probably no lumbermen in this 
country has a more intimate knowledge of the re- 
quirements of railroads, ship yards and the larger 
industrial plants. The service he renders the buy- 
er for the corporations is in finding out exactly to 
what use the lumber is to be put, and then furnish- 
ing them ‘‘ what will do the work best at the least 
cost.’’ In doing this he generally ignores standard 
grades and has the lumber specially graded to give 
buyers ‘‘ just what they want.’’ This has proved so 
satisfactory to his customers that it is hard for a 
competitor to get a ‘‘look-in’’ if he insists on 
shipping regular grades, of which the average buy- 
er knows little and cares less. 

Like all captains of industry, Mr. Coale is a 
master at building organizations. He has gathered 
about him, and trained, a force that knows his 
methods, relieves him of all detail that he wants 
to be relieved of, and carries out his wishes in the 
full confidence of success. His business is run 
on the codperative plan, and it is everyone’s interest 
to see that all goes well. That it does go well is 
shown by his force’s record in the Liberty loan 
campaigns, in which Mr. Coale was an enthusiastic 
worker. The combined subscriptions of Mr. Coale, 
the concern and the employees amounted to over 
$225,000. They won the 100 percent banner in 
the fourth campaign. 

The concern was very active in Government work 
during the war, supplying many specialties in ad- 


dition to approximately 25,000,000 feet of timbers, 
decking, flooring and lumber, most of which went 
to the ship yards and munition factories of the At- 
lantic seaboard. One recent contract was for 6,- 
600,000 wedges for the ship yards. This was a case 
of service. They needed something better than 
they had, and Mr. Coale did a lot of experimenting, 
found it, submitted it for test, and secured the 
contract. 

Mr. Coale is a man of many and varied activities. 
In addition to being president of the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Co., of Delaware, he is president of 
the concern of the same name under Pennsylvania 
laws; vice president of the Kline-Coale Co., man- 





New York, March 4, 1919. 

I have read with the keenest sat- 
isfaction the striking editorial “A 
Serious Omission in the League of 
Nations Platform,” appearing in the 
Feb. 22 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

JoHN R. Morr. 











ufacturer, with mills in Virginia, Maryland and 
New Jersey; director in the 8S. P. Bowers Co., 
wholesaler, Philadelphia; director in the J. W. 
Turnbull Lumber Co., wholesaler, Philadelphia; 
director in the B. W. Cross Lumber Co., whole- 
saler, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia; director in the 
Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co., a large manu- 
facturing corporation with timber and mills at 
Sylacauga, Ala.; member of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Philadelphia; the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association; the executive com- 
mittee of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lum- 


ber Distributers and president of the American 
Export Lumber Corporation; director in fhe 
Franklin Trust Co., Philadelphia; member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Chamber of Commerce of Pennsylvania and Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Philadelphia; member of the 
Lumber Trade Golf Association and the Philadel- 
phia Lumbermen’s Golf Club; president of the 
Torresdale Golf Club; member of the Manufactur- 
ers’, Orpheus and Racquet clubs, of Philadelphia, 
and president and active in the management of the 
Joy Settlement, a day nursery, kindergarten and 
sunshine charity at Sixth and Brown streets, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mr, Coale was born at Catonsville, Md., May 19, 
1865. He was educated in public schools and 
Westtown Boarding Schools of Friends. His ex- 
periences in other lines were few and short and he 
has spent practically all his business life in the 
lumber business. He entered it in 1884, and in 
1899 associated himself with William Whitmer & 
Sons (Ine.), of Philadelphia, where he started at a 
moderate salary and worked himself up to the posi- 
tion of general sales manager. To this connection 
and R. F. Whitmer’s instructions he attributes his 
great success. In 1909 he started in business for 
himself, founding the present concern, doing a 
general wholesale business, but catering to in- 
dustrials. It has grown steadily, until today it is 
of large proportions and is national in scope. 





THe Cuicaco & North Western Railway Co. 
terminal grain elevator, located in Chicago and 
only recently completed, is reputed to be the 
largest grain elevator in the world. The daily re- 
ceiving capacity is 1,766,000 bushels and it con- 
tains 52,033 lineal feet of elevating and conveying 
belting. The elevator is of concrete construction, 
but 1,900,000 feet of lumber was required for 
forms alone. Also the foundation piling amounted 
to 18,200 pieces, 698,000 lineal feet. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS CONFER 





“Get Together” Meeting Presages Increased Working Harmony — Transit Car Attacked and Defended — 
Redfield Plan, Grade Standardization and Building Campaign Discussed 


At the Congress Hotel in Chicago on Monday 
a ‘‘get together’’ conference of lumber manufac- 
turers and retailers was held that promises to be 
the forerunner of a series of meetings between the 
interests that will redound to the good of the lum- 
ber industry. The conference, which was held at 
suggestion of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, had delegates from different producing 
sections of the manufacturers, State associations 
of the retailers as well as its own organization, 
which more strictly represents the retail interests in 
the larger cities. The purpose and scope of the 
conference are best explained in the words of At- 
torney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., who 
opened the meeting. He said: 

If ever there was a time for counsel between the 
lumber retailers and manufacturers it is the present, 
and this is the first meeting that I know of to which 
you as manufacturers and retailers have come to talk 
over matters of the common interest in a broad, ex 
haustive and helpful way. Just what we have in mind 
contains no thought nor purpose of any agreement 
between manufacturer and retailer; it is not even a 
squint at trade restraint, because the law says that we 
have no right to do such things. However, if we have 
not enough sense to discuss our common problems with 
out thoughts of trade restraint, we haven’t sense 
enough to run our own business. In days gone by some 
of the retailers tried to coerce manufacturers who 
sold direct to consumers, but the law now says that if 
the manufacturer desires to sell a consumer direct he 
can do it. But why worry about that! It is only a 
matter of small moment, Probably 80 percent of all 
lumber manufactured is sold in carload lots and the 
dealer sells to the consumer in wagon lots, and that 





vent some Government agency from learning whether 
they are telling the truth,’’ he said. Mr. Boyle 
said that the lumbermen were in the foreground 
in giving assistance to Mr. Redfield and members 
of his board in studying costs in the lumber in- 
dustry, saying that John H. Kirby, of Houston, 
Tex., was in Washington this week to confer with 
Mr. Redfield and that on Wednesday lumbermen 
would gather from many sections to confer with 
Mr. Kirby about the subject. 

Mr. Boyle discussed the proposal to reduce rail- 
road rates on building material in order to help a 
revival of building and road work, and also touched 
upon alleged evils of the transit car. He said 
that if the conference decided to do anything about 
the transit car problem he would suggest that 
the meeting appoint a committee of retailers and 
manufacturers to go to Washington and explain 
to Walker D. Hines, director of railroads, their 
attitude upon the transit car shipment of lumber. 


Transit Car Problem 


The mention of the transit car by Mr. Boyle ap- 
parently touched upon a subject close to the hearts 
of those present, for not only was most of the 
remainder of the morning session taken up with 
a discussion of it, but it could not be evaded in 
the afternoon. Most of the speakers, judging from 
what they said, had a strong grudge against the 
transit car, while one speaker, George Wilson 


I am of the opinion that the transit car is. the 
greatest menace that we have in the marketing of our 
product, and the mills of the larger and better class 
do not indulge in the practice. Hundreds of small mills 
in the South, many of them off of railroad lines en- 
tirely, which must depend upon wholesalers and com- 
mission men in the cities to sell their product, do most 
of the transit car business. To my mind, there are 
only two ways to solve this problem. One is to make it 
necessary that every carload of lumber have its 
destination point named before it is allowed to travel. 
The other is a formation of a large selling agency to 
handle the product of the small mills in the South, 
and I have my doubts whether such an agency would 
prove a success, 


Transit Car Has Friends 


On the same subject of the transit car, Harry 
T. Kendall, sales manager of the Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., said: 


You must not forget that in fighting the transit car 
others will fight just as strenuously for it. While in 
St. Louis on my way here I had a conference with some 
of the friends of the transit car and they seemed much 
disturbed over the contemplated attack on it. You 
may look for opposition and the opposition will act just 
as quickly as you do. Don’t forget that. I am opposed 
to the transit car just as the most of you are, but you 
must recognize one thing, and that is a transit shipment 
of goods is a recognized shipping policy. Take, for 
instance, the shipping of perishable goods, such as 
fruit, where the transit shipment is looked upon by all 
interested as a distinct benefit to the trade. If an 
orange grower in Florida ships a carload of oranges to 
Baltimore and there is no market there when the car 
reaches Baltimore, he can have the car diverted to 
Boston, where the Bostonians are hungry for oranges, 
and consequently there is a better market. What I 


JOHN J. COMERFORD, OF DETROIT, WILL CAVIN, OF STURGIS, MICH. OTTO FE. LAY, OF KEWASKUM, WIS. CHARLES L. SCHWARTZ, OF NAPER- 
MICH, 


VILLE, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE RETAIL INTERESTS WHO ATTENDED MANUFACTURER-DEALER CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


method of merchandising is going to continue. But 
there are many real problems of common concern to 
the manufacturer and the retailer which we may discuss 
and which we have a legal right to discuss. It appears 
that there has never been a real bond of sympathy 
between the manufacturer and the retailer, and these 
interests have never worked coérdinately as they should 
for the common welfare of the lumber industry. The 
manufacturers have had their problems and have 
sought to solve them, and the retailers have had their 
problems and have sought to solve them, but each 
group has gone its own way. 

The time has arrived, however, when a manufacturer 
and the retailer must do things differently and go along 
together in consideration of many of the common prob 
lems of the industry. For instance, take the subject of 
trade extension. Is not the retailer just as vitally 
interested as the manufacturer in how best lumber may 
be sold? There is no question about the legality of the 
interests’ getting together and talking over this impor 
tant trade subject. There is also the subject of a 
uniform program on building codes which should have 
coérdinate consideration, Today you have a situation 
in which building operations are almost at a standstill, 
a situation due entirely to a state of mental uncer 
tainty with the public, which is in a “log jamb,” as it 
were, and the lumber interests, together with other 
building material interests, must do something to break 
the “jamb,” and do it quickly. The public must be con 
vinced that now is the time to build and this can not 
be done unless propaganda work is carried on in a col 


lective manner, 
The Redfield Plan 

Attorney Boyle then took occasion to explain 
briefly the Redfield plan and declared that if the 
board which Mr. Redfield is forming finds that the 
price of certain products should go down these 
prices should be lowered promptly. He said there 
was no question about it and it would be the part 
of business wisdom to reduce prices when found 
too. high. ‘‘Business men can not be ‘stiff 
necked’ about it and go on and say ‘our prices 
can’t go down,’ and at the same time try to pre- 


Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, defended it. 

President John J. Comerford, of Detroit, Mich., 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, who presided, attacked the transit car in his 
opening remarks, saying that he knew of no in- 
fluence so disturbing to the lumber trade and that 
market stability could not be secured until the 
transit car was prohibited. He declared that this 
was only one subject on which the manufacturers 
and the retailers should hold conferences, and that 
altho the first meeting might not accomplish much, 
he believed that it would prove an opening wedge 
for further conferences between these two branches 
of the lumber trade, 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who acted as 
secretary of the conference, explained the scope of 
the work of the National, saying that in many mat- 
ters codperation with the retailers could be ob- 
tained while it could not help but be plain to those 
present that other matters concern the manufae- 
turers solely. As to the transit car, he explained 
that the National wes made up of regional associa- 
tions and that some of the regional associations 
might look upon the transit car from a different 
point of view than others. Consequently he could 
not speak for the National attitude on a transit 
car, saying, however, that any resolution that the 
conference might pass he would place before the 
hoard of directors of the National for considera- 
tion. 

Speaking of the transit car, W. M. Beebe, man- 
ager of the southern pine department of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., said: 


want to convey is that in dealing with the transit car 
you are dealing with a basic situation. I am not so 
doubtful as Mr. Beebe about the success of a large 
selling agency to handle the product of small southern 
pine mills, as I believe that some such program could 
be worked out. 

A fine bit of philosophy was put in the dis- 
cussion at that moment by R. M. Hallowell, of the 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., who said: 

If the manufacturer would not ship a transit car, 
the retailer could not buy it, and if the retailer could 
not buy it, the manufacturer could not ship it. 

L. L. Barth, of the Hines Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, said that transit shipments of fir were be- 
coming just as numerous as transit shipments of 
southern pine, and that what the retailer wanted 
was not a temporary remedy but a permanent one. 
The reference of Mr. Barth to fir caused At- 
torney Boyle to remark that inasmuch as there was 
no representative of the west Coast interests pres- 
ent it would not be wise to attempt any commit- 
ment from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association until it was known what opinion as to 
the transit car the west Coast interests held, as 
they might have some economic reason in favor of 
the transit car that did not exist in other pro- 
ducing sections. 


That a large number of retail lumbermen de- 
sired the retention of the transit car was the com- 
ment of Secretary George Wilson Jones, of the Il- 
lionois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, who said: 

The transit car is not an unmixed evil. While the 
retailers in the larger cities are generally opposed to it, 
many of the retailers in small cities and towns desire 
the retention of the transit car. Many times the 
transit car is not as bad as painted. Many reputable 
concerns ship transit cars, and the lumber shipped 1s 
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generally good and up to grade. Many small town 
retailers believe that if the transit car was abolished 
they would be at the mercy of the big mills and prices 
would advance. 

Otto Lay, of Kewaskum, Wis., president of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was 
asked how the transit car was looked upon in Wis- 
consin, and said that as most of the retailers bought 
northern pine or hemlock they did not know much 
about the transit car. He did not believe that 
more than four retailers in the State made a prac- 
tice of buying them and these, being in larger 
cities of the State, were not members of the or 
ganization he represented. R. D. Chisholm, of 
Minneapolis, and R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, 
Wis., said they could shed little light on the tran- 
sit car as it was not much known in northern pine 
and hemlock consuming territory. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session Secretary John KE. 
Rhodes, of New Orleans, La., of the Southern Pine 
Association, cited some of the experiences that 
the transportation committee had had with the 
transit car problem. He said it should not be over- 
looked that not only did many distributers favor 
the transit car, but some of the carriers did also, 
mentioning in that connection the Pennsylvania, 
Big Four, and Chicago & Eastern Lllionis railroads. 
He said that the transportation committee had had 
the matter up with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which was reluctant to make any order 
against the transit car in the lumber industry un- 
less it included the transit car in all industries, 
and consequently no rule could be made. He cited, 
as did Mr. Kendall, that the transit car was a bene- 
fit to the public in some industries, especially the 
coal industry, in which it is necessary to store cars 
loaded with coal in many yards in order to relieve 
the congestion at the mines. He said that many 
wholesalers thought the transit car a benefit to the 
trade and would fight for its retention. At this 


point of the discussion Mr. Beebe remarked that 
he had never known previously that the retailers 
were against the transit car, and that he knew the 
manufacturers would be pleased to have that infor- 
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mation. Secretary Rhodes also commented upon 
that phase of it and thought that retailers could 
accomplish more in opposing the transit car than 
the manufacturer. 


Grading and Standardization 


Mr. Rhodes discussed the grading rule situation, 
saying that the Southern Pine Association decided 
two years ago not to make any changes in the rules 
affecting the retailers without first consulting the 
retailers. He said that the different State associa- 
tions had committees to codperate with the South- 
ern Pine and he extended an invitation to the 
National retailers to codperate similarly. Chair- 
man Comerford said that the grading rule commit- 
tee of the National would be more than pleased to 
accept the invitation Mr. Rhodes extended on be- 
half of the southern pine manufacturers, 

The need of standardization in the methods of 
manufacturing lumber and the different grades was 
emphasized by John E. Lloyd, well known’ retailer 
of Philadelphia, Pa., who, in making his point, cited 
different methods of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, the North Carolina Pine Association, and the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. Mr. Rhodes 
in answering the comment of Mr. Lloyd said that 
the Southern Pine Association at different times 
had sought without avail the uniformity that had 
been mentioned. He believed that if the retailers 
took up the matter and made vigorous protests 
something might be accomplished. 


Building Campaign 


Considerable discussion was given to the ‘‘ Build 
Now’’ campaign being conducted thruout the 
country. Secretary Rhodes told of the advertising 
campaign being carried on by the Southern Pine 
Association to promote home and other building, 
and Mr. Barth told something about the plans that 
the retailers have to carry on an advertising cam- 
paign, Will Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich., remarked 
that after listening to Mr. Rhodes one might be of 
the opinion the manufacturers were doing all the 
advertising and spending all the money and that 
he felt that the retailers thruout the country were 
doing just as effective work in promoting a build 
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ing revival and home ownership as the manufac- 
turers. Secretary Rhodes replied that it should 
not be lost sight of in anv propoganada work along 
building revival lines that all material interests 
should contribute as well as the lumbermen. He 
said that the big idea was to dispel from the public 
mind the idea that prices are going down, and to 
accomplish that was a matter of advertising edu- 
cation, of citing facts and figures for publie con- 
sumption, and of showing that prices can not re- 
cede. He extended an invitation to ‘the retailers to 
study the costs of the southern pine manufac- 
turers, saying that the books of any members of the 
Southern Pine Association were open for their 
scrutiny. He believed that great good could be ae- 
complished if the retailers would study these costs 
and then pass the information they obtained on to 
the general public. 
Northern Lumber Market 


Speaking of northern conditions, R. B. Good- 
man, of Goodman, Wis:, said that the lumber mar- 
ket had improved much within the last thirty days, 
and especially within the last ten days. As to 
northern hardwoods, he believed that there would 
be a famine in stocks this summer, and that so 
little hemlock was being produced that it was al- 
most no factor at all in the general lumber situa- 
tion. ‘‘Some of the northern manufacturers along 
the lake now have more orders on their books than 
in any time in the last two years,’’ said Mr. Good- 
man, ‘‘and, judging from our situation, I see no 
reason why manufacturers in any other producing 
section should sacrifice their lumber.’’ 

Others spoke about improved conditions, especi- 
ally in the last few days, thruout the country and 
the closing comment of the conference was made 
by Mr. Kendall, who said that lumbermen should 
not only do everything within their power to make 
the coming Lumber Congress in Chicago in April a 
suecess, but should also start a movement for a 
building material conference for the purpose of 
preparing data for public consumption—a move- 
ment having as its purpese the convincing of the 
building publie that construction prices under pres- 
ent conditions can ngt seale downward. 
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ANNUAL CONSIDERS PHASES OF READJUSTMENT 





Northwestern Iowa Association Enlightened on Price and Labor Trend, the Building Prospect, Plan Service, 
Government’s Attitude and General Post-war Conditions 


Sioux Crry, Iowa, March 6.—The program of 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the North- 
western Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association to- 
day introduced a number of subjects and speakers 
of interest and was enjoyed by a very large attend- 
ance. It was opened at 11 o’clock this morning 
by President Henry Fitzgerald, of Plover, and the 
address of welcome was delivered by the Rev. D. R. 
Huber, of Sioux City, pastor of the Trinity Luther- 
an Church, who declared that godliness and _hell- 
ishness have made equal progress in the world. 
‘*Tt would be a slam at the devil,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
say that he had been asleep at the switch for 
twenty centuries.’’ Mr. Huber said he wanted 
to talk about prophets rather than profits altho his 
own profession was more prophetical than profit- 
able. He continued: 


It doesn’t matter what classification a man is in; he 
is interested in the profits of it, and the man who 
says that he isn’t is a hypocrite and a liar. But while 
we are getting the profits we are getting the other 
things, because every time a man gets a dollar he gets 
something with it. 

A man can not live alone, or if he does, he develops 
ingrown brains and ingrown business methods. A man 
ought to think not only of his profits, but what he is 
contributing to society. When a man makes a sale 
both the buyer and the seller are better men by that 
transaction or not better men. Every man has a 
tremendous opportunity in a community, not only for 
selling his goods but spreading his ideals. A man might 
make a hundred thousand dollars on a single deal and 
yet not do as much good as he would in the sale of a 
chicken coop the next morning. Every deal, like every 
thing else, must appeal to the forces of righteousness, 
decency and manhood or to the forces of the devil. 


Mr. Huber’s remarks were much enjoyed. The 
response was by 8. A. Lincoln, of Alton, who ex- 
pressed the appreciation the dealers always felt 
when coming to Sioux City. 


The President’s Address 


President Fitzgerald, in an informal address, 
said that the year has not been one for association 
work but that the officers had sown some seed that 
they expected to bear fruit. Referring to war con- 
ditions and after the war conditions, the president 
said that during the first part of 1918 the Govern- 
ment discouraged all building not considered nec- 
essary to the winning of the war. Later its orders 
were modified and some dealers were able to round 
out a fair year’s business. Further he remarked: 


The great world war taught us all some things. The 
Government and the public learned that if it had not 
been for the business organizations the Government 
could not have accomplished in the time it did the 
things it did. It got information and assistance, and 
none were more willing to help than the lumbermen. 

The best way now to bring about reconstruction is to 
keep business going and keep labor employed. There 
is plenty of money in the country and it is a patriotic 
duty to see that it is used. 

We would all like to know what the future has in 
store for us. Personally, I am optimistic. The year 
1919 is going to be a good year and the folks in north 
western Iowa are particularly fortunate because they 
are doing business in the best corner of the best agri- 
cultural State. The farmers last year raised almost 
bumper crops and have the money to spend. It is our 
duty to see that they spend as much as possible of it 
for building material. We shall have to go thru a 
period of readjustment. Commodities and labor have 
got to come down, We are on too high a level. There 
will be some reductions. The farmer may complain 
but he will go on plowing, sowing and harvesting just 
the same. When it hits the manufacturer it will be no 
more than he expected and he is going to do the best 
he can. When it comes to labor it is not going to be so 
easy. If we have any trouble it is going to come from 
labor, but I believe there are strong heads leading the 
labor organizations and that they will bring this about. 
After the period of reconstruction we are going to have 
the greatest prosperity ever known. 


The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary E. H. Townsend, of Fort Dodge, re- 
ported the present membership to be 151 and said 
that, thru the Towa Federated Council, consisting 
of the secretaries, president, and chairmen of the 
boards of directors of the various Towa associations, 
meeting with President F. J. Ward, of Clinton, 
and Secretary Adolph Pfund of Minneapolis, Minn., 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, the 
organization had the closest codperation with the 
larger association. The treasury report showed a 
halanee March 5, 1918, of $518.06; receipts from 
dues of $453, a total of $971.06; expenses during 
the year of $359.79, and a present balance of 
$611.27. It was referred to the auditing commit- 
tee. 

President Fitzgerald appointed the following 
committees for the convention: Audit—V. V. Keck, 
Washta; N. E. Dahl, Alta; resolutions—F. D. 
Gardner, Cherokee, E. H. Williams, Fort Dodge; 
George Sokel, Sibley; nominations—Martin Aus- 
land, Emmetsburg; Frank Shoeneman, Hawarden; 
W. M. Veale, Le Mars. 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session E, D. Tennant, of St. 
Louis, Mo., secretary-manager of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, declared that fellowship and 
friendship are assets we all must have. Hoo-Hoo 
has lived twenty-eight years and has become the 
largest lumber organization in the world in point 
of membership. The present associations in the 
lumber trade are due to the spirit created by Hoo- 
Hoo years ago. The order has had to go thru its 
ups and downs and has made mistakes, but it has 
rectified them. No man, community, city, or na- 
tion can live without friendship, No man, com- 
munity, city, or nation can afford to have the ani- 
mosity of another. Hoo-Hoo makes it possible for 
lumbermen to go among the lumbermen of a 
strange city with a fraternal hand. To develop 
the highest ideals of the industry we must develop 
the sentimental side of it. In discussing the death 
benefit fund Mr. Tennant said because of the influ- 
enza epidemie the order, in the last six months, 
had lost by death forty-five men under 35 years of 
age. 

A Secretary’s Views 


Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, said that 
he believed sectional associations like those of Iowa 
were indispensable, but there was also work that 
only a large association could do and he hoped to 
see the two organizations more closely associated 
as the years go by. Last year was an example of 
what the larger association can accomplish. There 
was talk of price fixation. It might have been a 
flat profit of $4 a thousand whether the lumber sold 
for $20 or $40. The effective thing that was done 
was the amalgamation of fourteen associations 
into a war commission with a committee of three. 
It got the acknowledgment of the Government and 
there was no profiteering in lumber. 

Mr. Pfund described the special plan service of 
his own organization. There is a movement by 
the Labor Department to encourage building and 
the speaker urged the dealers to use the posters 
issued by that department. A good thing about 
that is that they are signed by the United States 
Government. 

‘“We can make this a good business year,’’ he 
said. ‘‘There is a lot of business but we have got 
to dig it up. It is up to you to destroy the idea 
that the price of material is going down. We have 
got to go out and overcome the talk of the peanut 
contractor who advises the farmer to wait and not 
build. You can’t do it by sitting in your office. 
The only way to meet competition is to become 
more efficient yourself.’’ 


Views of an Optimist 

George k. Wood, of Red Oak, discussed business 
conditions and said that while a year ago salesmen 
reported certain gon the United States 
there is not a singfé ‘bad section in the United 
States today. No salesman is sending in pessi- 
mistic reports. We are coming to a place now 
where we can look conditions squarely in the face 
and lay our plans with judgment based on facts 
that can not go wrong. In the field of finance a 
few years ago a group of small bankers could 
throttle a community, a group of bigger bankers 
a State, and a group of the biggest bankers a na- 
tion. The Federal Reserve system has made that 
impossible. 

One subject is going to give us some trouble be- 
fore the year is out, but in the face of the fact 
that there are 400,000 unemployed men and we 
are going to bring back hundreds of thousands 
more we can still be optimistic. We have faith in 
the American citizen. When we could face prab- 
lems of preparation and execution the way we did 
we know that no labor trouble is going to throw a 
monkey wrench into the wheels of business. 

The manufacturer is going to have to readjust 
his concern but none of them are pessimists, They 
are changing their machinery, and they are build- 
ing and reorganizing their sales forces. What is 
true of the manufacturer must be true of the retail 
dealer. We must believe in ourselves and believe 
in the United States. 

The speaker, referring to world markets, said 
there was need of an international banking system 
dominated by Uncle Sam. We must have our own 
ships even if we have to subsidize them. We must 
have a consular service that consults and serves. 


Problem of Stock Turnover 


The problem of the turnover of stock needs all 
our mental energy. It is a good deal harder to 


conduct a business sanely and progressively than 
it was a year ago. Anybody can huy goods on q 
rising market, but when people are _, ;ndering what 
is going to happen it takes a atruu’:man to make 
money. We need men of courage ar'4 energy. ‘‘T 
believe in community loyalty,’’ the speaker said, 
‘‘but I don’t believe in a community’s being loyal 
to the dealer who hasn’t enough faith in it to sell 
what the community wants.’’ We have got to ken 
going after business. Encourage the building 
movement. There is no red flag over a building 
occupied by the owner. The business man today 
must have business sanity, shrewdness, courage and 
optimism. He must preach good news and good 
business, 


The Building Situation 


I. Lemar Hallowell, of Chicago, Ill., presented a 
brief and excellent statement on the building situa- 
tion, which was as follows: 


Announcement of a nation-wide campaign for the pro- 
motion of both private and public construction was 
made by Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson at a 
business readjustment conference recently held at the 
State House in Boston. Mr. Wilson was unable to 
be present in person, but in a telegram addressed to 
the conference and presented by Roger W. Babson, 
chief of the section on information and education of 
the Labor Department, under whose general direction 
the campaign is being conducted, the secretary strongly 
urged the adoption of a definite construction program 
in every community. 

Secretary Wilson gave these six reasons in support of 
his appeal: 

1. Building is an industry which is not inflated and 
which has not been put on an artificial basis by the 
war. 


2. Building employs all classes of labor, common 
labor, stone masons, bricklayers. carpenters, plasterers, 
plumbers, steamfitters, coppersmiths and laborers of 
inany other trades. 

3. Building enables most of the cost to get back into 
the wage earners’ pockets. Therefore it makes little 
difference to the worker who builds if the cost of build- 
ing should be 20 percent less a few years hence; for 
then, thru idleness, his income would be correspond- 
ingly cut down. 

4. Building creates permanent wealth, increases the 
taxable property of the community, and is a form of 
wealth subject to a little depreciation. 

5. Building makes for good citizenship, and is the 
only safeguard against Bolshevism. As someone has 
asked, “Did you ever see the red flag of anarchy flying 
over a man’s own hearthstone ?”’ 

6. Building can be tabulated and regulated. We 
know just how many are being built, as permits must 
be secured by all. We can allot building to communi 
ties as one would allot quotas in a Liberty loan cam 
paign. The construction industry stands out almost 
alone in its ability to be regulated and stimulated. 

The remainder of the secretary’s telegram was as 
follows : 

“Deferred construction is really a part of our war 
debt. It should be one of the first accounts to be paid 
unless the country is to remain in a state of arrested 
development, As the building industry is regarded by 
many as the means of facilitating the general industrial 
transition from a war to a peace basis, it should have 
the encouragement of all interests. For ultimately all 
industries must suffer and prosper alike. In fact my 
interest is in every trade and in every citizen. 

“Public construction will be helpful in mitigating 
conditions. While parks, highways and other public 
improvements add to the general welfare of a com- 
munity, it is not of itself a sufficiently comprehensive 
program to solve the readjustment program. 

“Therefore it is evident that private as well as public 
construction must be resumed before the country re 
turns to normal condition. Next to placing private 
funds in Government securities, it is desirable that 
they be invested in enduring wealth like construction. 
The accumulated earnings of the citizens of the 
country should not be diverted into forms of wealth 
easily consumed and without earning power, Perma- 
nent investments of wealth will stabilize the moral and 
financial condition of the country as a whole, as well 
as benefit the individual investor and his dependents. 

1. As long as the general demand in the world’s 
markets exceeds the supply, the purchasing power of a 
dollar is reduced. 

2. The existence of labor depends on its ability to 
buy thruout the prevailing conditions. 

3. Labor represents, as everyone knov s, a very large 
percentage in the production and distribution of build- 
ing products. 

Considering all the factors and available data, we 
find it self evident that the country finds itself about 
three years behind the normal building program. It is 
also apparent that this condition foretells an unprece- 
dented building boom. It is unmistakable fact that 
the capacity of the building industry generally is not 
sufficient to restore for several years the pre-war 
balance of a supply and deinand. 

History relating to materials and cost of building 
construction following all the wars of this and other 
countries and the consideration of all factors indicates 
that the decline in present cost of building materials 
and construction will necessarily be very slow, and it 
is extremely doubtful if the present generation will 
ever see a return in this respect to a pre-war basis. 
In view of all this, it is self evident that the opportune 
time to build is right now. 


Resolutions Adopted 
F. I. Gardener, of Cherokee, presented the report 
of the committee on resolutions, thanking the 
Northwestern association for its help and coop 
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eee 
eration and those who had contributed to the suc- 
cess of the meeting. The following resolutions 
on the questions of roads and railroads were also 
adopted: 

With the war fought thru to a successful conclusion, 
we believe that business interests demand that all ac- 
tivities should resume their normal basis. So we feel 
that as paternalism has no place in our national life 
the railroads should be returned to their rightful 
jirectors—the owners. We fully believe that all busi- 
ness interests will be better taken care of than under 
present management, with the Government keeping 
control of the few benefits accruing under present plans. 
We feel that ir the interest of economy both for Gov- 
ernment and for private interests this should be done 

once. 
ate feel th. ur State is on the eve of a great 
change in rega to our highways. We feel that some 
good plan shou J be worked out and a permanent and 
definite policy adopted along which we can work to 
some definite and practical end toward securing perma- 


nent hard roads. 

Officers Elected 
The following officers were unanimously elected: 
President—George Sokel, Sibly. 
Vice president—Bernard Poulson, Aurelia. 
Secretary-treasurer—H. H. Townsend, Fort Dodge. 
Directors—George S. Lane, Webster City, chairman : 
John Hane, Fort Dodge; Henry Freerks, Sioux City ; 
J. J. Elbert, Whittemore ; Howard Knox, Marcus; R. E. 
McQuinn, Archer; Fred Moore, LeMars ; William How- 
ard, Pocahontas; Fred White, Estherville ; Ralph 
Rhode, Quimby. 

The subject of building and loan associations 
was discussed and Secretary Pfund promised the 
codperation of his association in aiding local deal- 
ers to establish such associations in their communi- 
ties. The convention then adjourned. In the even- 
ing those in attendance were the guests of the as- 
sociation at the Orpheum Theater. 
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OPEN COMPETITION PLAN DISCUSSED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 10.—The first sectional 
meeting of members of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association under the open com- 
petition plan in this territory was held at the Hotel 
Gayoso March 7 and was characterized by unusual 
enthusiasm. More than sixty members were pres- 
ent and R. M. Carrier, president, wielded the gavel. 

Mr. Carrier made a brief statement outlining 
the progress the association is making and telling 
of the splendid service it is rendering to its mem- 
bers. This was followed by brief talks by Mr. Car- 
rier and F, R. Gadd, in charge of the open compe- 
tition plan, in which they told of the details of the 
work and the aims to be accomplished. Mr. Gadd 
said that since Jan. 20 there had been fifty-six ad- 
ditions to the open competition plan, all voluntary, 
for the reason that no compulsion is exercised. 

Mr. Dulweber, chairman of the inspection rules 
committee, asked for hearty and loyal support by 
all members of the sales code and inspection rules 
as recently promulgated, saying that the attitude 
of the members themselves would largely determine 
their success. 

John M. Pritchard, F. R. Gadd, President Car- 
rier and other officials spoke regarding the plan of 
Secretary Redfield under which an industrial board 
had already been appointed to assist in stabilizing 
the prices of lumber and other commodities enter- 
ing into the building trades, and told of the great 
assistance that could be rendered if the plan were 
given the active support of the members of the 
association. Mr. Gadd, in particular, laid emphasis 
on the fact that the advance in lumber during the 
war had not exceeded about 50 percent, as against 
an approximate advance of 200 percent in steel and 
other competitive materials, and stressed the fact 
that the lumber industry had much to gain from 
the reduction of other materials entering into 
building because of the stimulus to building activ- 
ities which such reductions would insure. He 
therefore believed that the association should back 
the plan to the limit and this is what will be done. 

In the discussion regarding trade conditions con- 
sensus was that production of southern hardwoods 
is running far below the average and that this de- 
crease in output is coincident with materially in- 
creased sales and shipments, with the result that 
stocks are decreasing rapidly and that the market 
shows a much firmer undertone. 

It was decided that an open competition plan 
meeting should be held in Memphis the second 
Friday of every month for the special benefit of 
members in this particular territory. 

An open competition plan meeting was an- 
nounced to be held in Alexandria, La., March 19 
for the benefit of members in Texas and Louisiana 
and that such a meeting would be held the third 
Wednesday in every’ month. Similar meetings are 
to be held at Cincinnati the second Tuesday in 
each month, the next being scheduled for Tuesday, 
March 11. 

The association is arranging for other open com- 
petition plan meetings and, as soon as details 
have been completed, announcement as to the places 
for such gatherings will be made. 





Iv TAKEs a heart to make a hearth and you can’t 
oe a hearth in somebody else’s house. Build a 
ome, 
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Lumbermen of Tuscaloosa Organize—Evansville Body Plans Banquet—Many 
Candidates Enter Hoo-Hoo Fold—Mystic Nine Appointed 





TUSCALOOSA CLUB FULLY ORGANIZED 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., March 10.—The lumbermen 
of Tuscaloosa have organized the Tuscaloosa Lum- 
bermen’s Club for the purpose of advancing and 
promoting the interest generally of the lumber 
business, of affording the opportunity of exchang- 
ing views and harmonizing diverse interests, to de- 
mand and maintain a high standard of commercial 
honor and integrity among its members and to act 
as a unit in all matters of interest to lumber busi- 
ness and the community in general. 

An arbitration committee is provided for to ad- 
just matters of dispute, outside of grade, between 
members of the club and also between members of 
the club and those outside of it. Informal weekly 
luncheons will be held every Tuesday at which 
matters of interest will be discussed, and a regular 
business meeting with a dinner will be held once a 
month. 

The first annual dinner and election of officers 
was held at Cooper’s on March 4, and the follow- 
ing were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—R. L. Hughes. 

First vice president—S. G. Carkhuff. 

Second vice president—J. Albert Massa. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. M. Clements. 

Trustees—R. V. Elledge and A. L. Lindsley. 

A. W. Rankin, who has recently been in the 
forestry service, spruce production division, gave 
a very interesting talk on production in the North- 
west. George W. Phalin spoke on the need of a 
lumbermen’s club and H. B. Wood on what to ex- 
pect from such an organization. A general good 
time was enjoyed by the members and a splendid 
spiri of codperation was shown. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEET 

EVANSVILLE, IND. March 12.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club, held here March 11, was largely attended. 
President Joseph W. Waltman presided. It was 
decided to give a banquet for members and their 
families April 22. The chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer 
Lumber Co., stated that after the banquet plans 
will be laid for the annual summer outing on the 
Ohio River. 

Secretary-treasurer William S. Partington read 
a letter from Secretary of Commerce Redfield an- 
nouncing the national conference on prices and 
other matters, but the elub took no action. 

Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, suggested co- 
operation with the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club 
to have a thru sleeper put on between Evansville 
and Memphis, and John C, Keller, traffic manager, 
was instructed to take the matter up with the rail- 
roads; and Secretary-treasurer Partington to take 
it up with the Memphis elub. 

R. R. May, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, was a guest of the club and made a 
short talk. Another visitor, Harry Roy, represent- 
ing the W. R. Willett Lumber Co. of Louisville, 
Ky., made a stirring address on trade conditions, 
which he pronounced most encouraging. Walter 
Palmer, late of Memphis, who recently accepted 
a position as salesman for Maley & Wertz, was also 
a visitor. The name of Ray W. Irvine was pro- 
posed for membership and accepted unanimously. 

Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, reported that 
local furniture plants were operating actively but 
that the manufacturers were holding back on buy- 
ing. Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber 
Co., said that some of his farmer customers had 
decided it would be cheaper in the long run to 
make certain farm improvements now in spite of 
prices on materials as it would often mean saving 
their crops. D. B. McLaren, of the D. B. Mac- 
Laren Co., could not see that lumber prices were 
going to decline. C. E. Baughman, of Maley & 
Wertz, said a reduction is not going to come this 
year at least, and he looks for a fine hardwood busi- 
ness. 

The club endorsed the convention of the United 
Commercial Travelers of Indiana to be held here 
in May; and the Evansville Baseball Fans’ Asso- 
ciation, formed to place a team in the reorganized 
Central League. 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


Burrao, N. Y., March 12.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange held its 32nd annual election last 
Saturday at the Chamber of Commerce. After re- 
ports of the officers and committees were read, 
the following officers were elected: President, 
Clark W. Hurd; vice president, Harry L. Abbott; 
secretary-treasurer, John 8. Tyler. Mr. Hurd, who 
has been vice president for two years, succeeds 
Horace F, Taylor. Mr. Taylor was tendered the 
thanks of the exchange for his services. The fol- 


lowing directors were chosen: Clark W. Hurd, 
Harry L. Abbott, vohn 8. Tyler, Nelson 8. Taylor, 
Harry T. Vars, Harry A. Plumley, Arthur J. 
Yeager, Elmer J. Sturm, Harold B. Gorsline, C. 
Ashton MeNeil, M. P. Kinsella. 





IOWA HOO-HOO HOLDS CONCATENATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 11.—E. D. Tennant, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, has returned to his office after a visit to 
Sioux City, where he attended a concatenation held 
in connection with the meeting of the Northwestern 
Towa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The officers 
in charge follow: 


Snark—FE. D. Tennant. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. A. Chase. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. C. Butler. 
Bojum—Dan Carlton, 
Scrivenoter—L. E. A. Smith. 
Jabberwock—II. B. Huston. 
Custocatian—L. E. Muhl. 
Arcanoper—Stanley M. Taylor. 
yurdon—H. W. Hendricksen. 


The candidates were: 


Clinton F, Abbott, manager, lumber and grain, Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., Larrabee, Iowa; James W. Beattie, 
Storm Lake, lowa; Girard Brooks, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Burtis Henry DeNio, bookkeeper, Townsend-Wheeler 
Lumber Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa; Henry Fitzgerald, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager, Plover Lum- 
ber Co., Plover, Iowa; Elmer EB. Holbrook, traveling 
salesman, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
William W. Howard, general manager, Howard- 
Schneider Lumber Co., Pocahontas, Iowa; Albert An- 
drew Krapfl, manager, secretary-treasurer and presi- 
dent, Craig Lumber Co., Craig, lowa; Henry Bugene 
Miller, manager and secretary-treasurer, Britt Lumber 
Co., Britt, Iowa; Andrew Thomas Montgomery, man- 
ager, Farmers’ Mutual Coéperative Co., Hospers, Iowa; 
Charlie A, Shearron, manager, Wisconsin Lumber Co., 
Alta, Iowa, 


Girard Brooks was a corporal in the United 
States Marines and saw service at Chateau Thierry 
and Belleau Wood. 





NINE HOO-HOO OFFICERS APPOINTED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 11.—C. Stowell Smith, 
Vicegerent Snark, has advised E. D. Tennant, see- 
retary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, of the appointment 
of the following Nine for San Francisco: 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—R. O. Wilson, 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. A, Hiscox. 

Scrivenoter—C. M. Tuley. 

Custocatian—O. H. Johnson. 

Jabberwock—F. 8. Hamlin. 

Gurdon—Theodore Lorch. 

Arcanoper—Joe Fifer. 

Mr. Smith writes that he expects to hold a con- 
catenation early in April. 

E. Stringer Boggess, Past Snark of the Universe, 
Vicegerent Snark for West Virginia, advises Mr. 
Tennant that a concatenation will be held on the 
evening of March 15 at the Waldo Hotel, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 


PLANS BIG HARDWOOD MEETING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 12.—The commercial 
rotary veneer department of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association decided at its 
regular meeting Tuesday at the Hotel Chisea to 
extend an invitation to the eastern and northern 
members of the industry to join the southern mem- 
bers at some near date at a place mutually con- 
venient, in order that they may arrange for co- 
operation between the sections for the benefit of all 
concerned. The members of the southern associa- 
tion believe it will accrue to the profit of the man- 
ufacturers of both sections if they can arrive at 
a common ground of helpfulness and understand- 
ing. 

A letter was read by R. L. Jurden, of the Pen- 
rod-Jurden Co., of this city, from the Hamilton- 
Mill Veneer Co., of Orangeburg, 8. C., urging the 
value of coéperation among concerns of the same 
and kindred industries. 

The members were optimistic about the future 
of the veneer industry, regarding the market pros- 
pects as very satistactory, tho it was admitted that 
the buyers are only ordering at present to fill their 
immediate needs. 

C. E. Van Camp, manager of the gum department 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, left Tuesday for Detroit, Mich., to take an 
exhibit of gums to the builders’ show at Wayne 
Garden. Mr. Van Camp plans to enlarge upon 
the policy adopted last year of making exhibits of 
gum woods at State fairs thruout the country. He 
has mapped out a more extensive program for this 
summer and fall than was planned for in 1918. 
It is: Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 25-29; Indianapolis, 
Ind., Sept. 25-29; Topeka, Kan., Sept. 9-14; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Sept. 20-27; Dallas, Tex., Oct. 6-19, 
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WEST COAST LUMBERMEN DISCUSS MARKET 


Hear Address on Business Situation—Costs and Selling Prices Analyzed—Expect Lower Water Rates to 
Atlantic Coast—To Cultivate Eastern Market 


PORTLAND, OrE., March 8.—The meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel here yesterday afternoon was devoted 
largely to routine matters, and also afforded an op 
portunity for the members, particularly the sales 
managers, to listen to an address by Charles C, 
Parlin, director of commercial research of the 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, who had ad- 
dressed the association’s trustees and the trustees 
of the shingle branch of the association at Seattle 
last week. 

This was the first meeting to be presided over 
by the new president, Robert 8. Shaw, of Astoria, 
Ore., and in the absence of the retiring president, 
R. H. Burnside, of Raymond, Wash., the new presi- 
dent was introduced without formalities by Robert 
8. Allen, secretary-manager of the association. 
He needed no introduction, however, being one of 
the best known and most popular lumbermen of 
the north Coast. There was no ceremony and no 
inaugural addresses, but the business at hand was 
at once taken up by President Shaw. 

H. B. Van Duzer, of Portland, chairman of the 
Fir Production Board, who recently returned from 
the Kast, said that he was told by those at the head 
of the operation of the Government fleet that it 
was its policy to put to work all of the idle tonnage 
of the nation, and that the newly constructed ships 
would be offered for charter at once, and that this 
was already being done on the Atlantic coast, altho 
as yet nothing has been done to get the dozen or 
more completed wooden ships on the Pacifie coast 
into commission. In addition, Mr. Van Duzer said 
that from forty to fifty ships on this coast now 
very nearly completed could soon be made ready, 
and he believed that now, with the whole world 
crying for tonnage, the lumbermen should get be- 
hind a movement urging the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to put the new ships on the Pacific coast 
into commission at once. They are much needed to 
carry lumber thru the canal to the Atlantic coast. 

President Shaw announced that as this was the 
sentiment of the meeting the secretary would put 
the urgency of the situation before Chairman Hur- 
ley. 

Cost Accounting 


C. D. Moore, the association ’s efficiency engineer, 
explained a statement of costs and market prices 
that was distributed at the meeting, and which 
showed from reports from twenty-eight concerns 
that in January their costs amounted to $28.10 a 
thousand feet and their returns to $22.61 a thou- 
sand, leaving a net loss of $5.49. The report also 
showed that from reports from fifty-six operations 
covering the period from June to January inclusive, 
and leaving out of consideration lumber bought by 
the Government, the costs were $24.73 a thousand 
feet and the returns $22.61, which would have 
meant a loss of $2.12 a thousand feet on the com- 
mercial lumber. Mr. Moore urged the adoption 
at once by all members of the uniform cost account- 
ing system recently promulgated by his depart- 
ment of the association. 

A telegram was read from Ben. H. Hazen, of the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co., who is in New York on 
a business trip. Mr. Hazen was rather optimistic 
regarding the demand for lumber from the eastern 
territory, which he believes will soon increase, as 
Coast lumber is beginning to be known in that see- 
tion. 

Market Trend and Shipping Status 


Regarding the fear in the East of the market 
being adversely affected by the Government put- 
ting on the market its surplus lumber, Secretary 
Allen said that this was being taken eare of by the 
Government itself using in various ways a large 
part of this stock. He also said that reports re- 
ceived from the representatives of the West Coast 
association who attended the recent mecting of the 
Southern Pine Association at New Orleans were 
very optimistic. 

R. W. Mersereau, of the Doty Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Doty, Wash., reported that operations had re- 
cently been resumed, with a fairly satisfactory 
demand in sight. F. W. Smith, of the Pacific 
States Lumber Co., Tacoma, said that his company 
was experiencing an increased demand for cutting 
business, which heretofore had been scarce. Fred 
Hart, of the Quinault Lumber Co. and the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., and C. H. 
Watzek, of the Crossett-Western Lumber Co., 
Wauna, Ore., said that their plants had recently 
resumed operations with a plentiful supply of 
labor. 

Some encouraging information regarding the 
shipping situation was given by Secretary Allen, 
who said that he had been advised by an official 
of the Shipping Board that there are 268 steel ves- 








sels in the Great Lakes that as soon as navigation 
is opened will be brought around to the Pacific 
coast loaded with coal for the increased navy that 
is to be maintained on this coast. These vessels 
will then be open to charter for lumber cargoes for 
the Atlantie coast. The present rates, authorized 
by the Shipping Board, on lumber to the Atlantic 
coast are $18 a thousand feet and on ties $16 a 
thousand, but Secretary Allen believes that these 
will be reduced materially when this fleet of col- 
liers arrives, possibly to as low as $12.50. 
Cultivating the Eastern Market 
Chester J.. Hogue, the association’s Oregon sec- 
retary for several years as well as consulting en- 
gineer, who went east last night to open headquar- 
ters for the association in New York, outlined some 
of the plans made for his work, which will consist 
largely of endeavoring to obtain proper recogni- 
tion for fir among engineers and architects of the 
Kast and furnishing technical and commercial in- 
formation regarding all north Coast woods. He 
said that a growing interest in fir is being mani- 
fested thruout the East, as evidenced by the numer- 
ous inquiries received of late. Also many eastern 
lumbermen have been on the Coast lately making 


ANALYSIS OF DOUGLAS FIR COSTS AND 


buying connections. Mr. Hogue will probably have 
his office in the Architects’ Building, New York, 
Enroute east he will attend the Railway Appliance 
Convention in Chicago, with an exhibit of coast 
woods, and also spend a few days at the Madison 
laboratory. 


Log Rate Advances Protested 


The following resolution protesting against a 
proposed advance in log hauling rates was adopted 
and will be put before the proper Federal Railroad 
Administration officials: 


WHenrEaAs, On Feb. 18, 1919, the Portland District 
Freight Traffic Committee, United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, submitted a proposed uniform scale of log 
rates to supersede all existing schedules in the States 
of Oregon, Washington and Idaho; and 

WHEREAS, Said seale proposed a rate of $1.50 per 
thousand feet for a haul of ten miles and less, with an 
increase of 10 cents per thousand feet for each addi- 
tional 5-mile haul; and 

WuteErKEAS, Said proposed scale contemplated mate- 
rial increases in the present cost of transporting logs 
by common carrier; and 

WHEREAS, On Feb, 21, 1919, the Portland District 
Freight Traffic Committee formally withdrew the 
docket proposing said uniform scale ; and 

WHEREAS, Efforts recently undertaken by the director 
of public service, United States Railroad Administra- 


A NECESSARY SELLING PRICE—COMPOSITE 


AVERAGE STATEMENT 


SORUGEY, BOLD, DE CMOTRELOUE 6 6.05.06: 6.0.6 hoe a eateries 


June to January, inclusive, 56 operations............ 


Typical 
Log Returns Loss 
$22.61 $5.49 
22.61 2.12 

Same 


Market 
January 81 
January 31 
March 5 


Costs 
$28.10 
24.73 


Gain 


Sales reporting service as of March 5 reflect Discount Sheet No. 24 values strong on yard business. 
The result of your individual operation is either better or poorer than the above determined by the fol- 
lowing factors, costs, log run quality, and sales results, 


RETURNS 


Group 1 No, 
Group 2 No. 
Group 3 
Group 4 
Group 5 
Group 6 
Group 7 
Group 8 
Group 


3 Clr, and Btr. over 2”, 40’ and under 
Sel. Com. and Merch. 40’ and under 


Long length 42’ and over, No, 3 Clr, and Btr 
Long length 42’ and over, other grades...... 
No, 1 Com. 1” and 2” 


Log run f. o. b. mill value 
Underweights 


Market Value Obtained from 
Association Sales Reporting Service, 
Basis f. 0. b. Mill Direct Sales 
Price Basis 
Discount 
Percent Sheet No, 24 
Grades Pro- 


3 Clr. and Btr. 2” and under, 40’ and under 


No. 1 Com, timbers 6”x10” and larger, 40’ and under 
No. 1 plank 3” & 4”, small timbers 8”x8” and under, 40’ and under 


100.00 


Returns from offal and miscellaneous operations..............06. sees 


Me ONIN, 55's: Weis co. ws Seabee ee BOS 


$22.61 


Note: Actual individual price list items of production within each group used in determining log run value, 
based on the typical log run production for 42 operations. 
COSTS 


Logs 
Purchased logs, basis B. M 
Purchased logs cost, per M 
Logs logged, basis B. M 


Falling and bucking cost, per M 
Yarding and loading. 

Railroad and transportation, per M 
Indirect logging cost, per M 


Total cost, per M 

General or administrative, per M 
Stumpage cost, as charged, $2.22. 
Depreciation, per M 


Total log cost, per M 


Total cost all logs, purchased and logged, per M 


Lumber Manufacturing 
Logs sawn, basis B. M 


Labor, material and supplies cost, per M 
General or administrative, per M 


Total, per M..- 
Depreciation, per M 


Total manufacturing cost, per M 


Merchandising 
Shipping, per M 
Selling, per M 


Total, per M 


28 Operations 
January 
26,275,000 


56 Operations 
June to Jan. Ince. 
612,607,000 
$14.67 


$15.25 


427,836,000 


$ 2.30 


$10.91 - 
1.15 

3.18 

66 
$15.90 


$15.55 


"$12.89 
~~ $13.95 


51,695,000 


1,012,526,000 
$ 8.26 
1.87 


Total lumber costs, logs, manufacturing and merchandising, per M 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


MANUBPACTURING 


COSTS 


Administrative expense and depreciation not included 


Pond and sawmill expense, basis mill output 

Green sorter expense, basis feet handled 

Dry kiln and dry sorter, basis feet handled 

Rough dry shed, basis feet handled.... 

Yard expense, basis feet handled............... 
Planing mill expense, basis feet handled...... 
Finished shed expense, basis feet handled.......... 
Sizer and timber dock expense, basis feet handled..... 


January, 1919, costs are high because of winter shut down expe 
men’s Association Uniform Cost Accounting System, already adopted and being installed by many mills, explains 


the correct procedure of accounting for such costs. 


It will greatly facilitate accounting work and as a result 


your own statements and the association’s analysis will be more representative and valuable each month. 


West COAST LUMBBRMBEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
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tion, to standardize log rates in other sections of the 
country, notably thruout the southern hardwood and 
southern pine territory, have finally been abandoned, 
with the understanding that further action be left to 
the various regional committees; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation disapproves of attempts to readjust the pres- 
ent log rates on a uniform basis which will in any 
way increase any of the present rates for carriage of 
jogs by common carrier within Coast territory; that 
rates now in effect were established to meet the peculiar 
requirements of each of the various operations to which 
they apply and that, however desirable uniformity of 
log rates might appear to be from the point of view 
of the Railroad Administration, it is the sense of this 
meeting that its accomplishment could not be brought 
about without serious harm and injury to the industry. 
Be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the Portland District Freight Traffic Committee, Port- 
land, Ore.; Western Freight Traffic Committee, Chi 
cago, Ill.; Director Public Service, United States Rail 
road Administration, Washington, D. C.; Oregon Public 
Service Commission, Salem, Ore.; Washington Public 
Service Commission, Olympia, Wash. 


In Appreciation 


The high esteem in which the late Governor James 
Withycombe of Oregon was held by the lumber 
industry was indicated by the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution in his memory: 


On Monday evening, March 3, 1919, the lumber in- 
dustry of the Northwest lost one of its best friends 
and most helpful supporters in the person of James 
Withycombe, for more than four years governor of 
Oregon. 

First as a private citizen, then as an official of one 
of our great institutions of learning and finally as 
governor, James Withycombe, with unselfish devotion, 
labored for and aided in the advancement not only 
of the lumber industry but of all other legitimate in- 
dustries of the Northwest. 

His recent death, therefore, was the cause of pro 
found sorrow and abiding regret on the part of the 
lumbermen of Oregon and Washington, most of whom, 
having known the governor personally, view his un 
timely end as a distinct personal loss, 

In consideration of these facts be it 

Resolved, That the foregoing be adopted as an ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the me: ers of the West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in ‘on in Port- 
land, Ore., Friday, March 7, 1919, ..at a copy be 
spread upon our minutes and that a copy be forwarded 
to the family of our departed friend a: Salem, Ore. 
After Dinner . 


The members of the association with many of 
their sales managers sat down at 6 o’clock to din- 
ner, after which President Shaw briefly introduced 
the speaker of the evening, Charles C. Parlin, at 
the head of the department of research of the Curtis 
publications, which include the Saturday Evening 
Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal and the Country 
Gentleman, who explained that his department was 
established about eight years ago, primarily for 
their own benefit, that it might be better able to 
estimate the country’s probable future business 
and make plans accordingly. Various lines of in- 
dustry were taken up and studied, such as the au- 
tomobile industry, the leather industry and the de- 
partment store business. Mr. Parlin presented 
charts that had been prepared after much investi- 
gation and study, which graphically showed devel- 
opment along various lines, values of crops, amount 
of output of industries and other vital statistics 
of business. His talk covered the business possi- 
bilities for the next eighteen months, which in a 
general way he predicted would be great because 
of the great buying power of the farming industry, 
primarily. 

At the outset he called attention to the road 
building, repairing and new construction that are 
now needed thruout the country that will be done 
as soon as national, State and local legislation 
necessary is enacted, and this takes time. City, 
State and national improvements will be made. 
New school houses must be built, for none practic- 
ally have been built for several years, and the 
school population has been increasing. 

The war ended favorably and the psychological 
situation is favorable, as is also the financial situa- 
tion. His organization had made a study of the 
farm situation and found it very interesting. By 
charts Mr. Parlin showed the inerease in farm 
production and its valuation. He showed that 
farming is not only the largest but the basie Amer- 
ican industry, and with its great prosperity its 
buying power is enormous. He believed food prices 
are likely to remain high for another year or more, 
because so much of the world’s food supply must 
come from American farms. He did not think it 
likely that food products will, in fact, ever return 
to a pre-war price basis, because of the increasing 
population of this country and also because the 
city population is increasing faster than the coun- 
try population. To increase acreage requires time 
and expense. There is no more available idle 
farm land ready for the plow. It will be necessary 
to increase the production by increasing the out- 
put per acre. The use of tractors and other labor- 
saving farming implements means more crop per 
acre. Better seed, better fertilizers, all mean larger 
production, and also less cost of production and a 
larger margin of profit with which to buy merchan- 

ise. 

Mr. Parlin pointed out the need of sheds to pro- 
tect farm implements, garages to house autos, and 
better housing to care for the help. All of these 
things will require lumber, The farm market is 








ROBERT S. SHAW, ASTORIA, ORE. ; 
President 


going to continue the great and increasing market 
for lumber. He predicted also that under prohibi- 
tion the two and a half billion dollars spent annu- 
ally for liquor will go into things that will require 
lumber, as well as other things. The man who will 
then have to spend more time at home will want a 
better home, and will have more money to build 
with than in the past. The best market in the whole 
world, he believes, is here in the United States, and 
foreign manufacturers will endeavor to market 
much of their product here unless restricted by 
tariffs. 

Turning to the selling end of business, Mr. Parlin 
declared it could not be standardized as is manu- 
facturing, but is more of an individual effort, no 
two employing the same methods. 

The old idea was to push the product out to the 
trade. Now it is more to develop a demand and 
create a pull for the product. In fact, in lumber 
he believed lumbermen were more manufacturers 
than marketers. The supply caught up to the de- 
mand. 

Substitutes’ Intrusion 


There was a propaganda to the effect that the 
lumber supply would soon be exhausted, so people, 
fearful that after a while they could not get lum- 
ber, began to buy something else in place of it. 
Then the substitute manufacturers began to push 
out their product and take advantage of the psy- 
chology of the time. Generally speaking, the lum- 
ber industry could not reduce its output materially, 
as could be done in other lines. Extensive timber 
holdings had to be utilized and interest charges 
had to be met. Whatever the causes, there came a 
great recession in the market. Lumbermen waited 
for people to come and buy. 

The lumber dealers took to handling the substi- 
tutes, as they were easier to sell. They were na- 
tionally advertised and the lumber dealer, not 
being aggressive, took the easier way. The sub- 
stitute people had to get a new way to get before 
the people, for everyone knew about lumber, so 
they took to national advertising. They developed 
marvelously, while the lumber people remained 
quiet. Now the lumber people, like those in all the 
old lines, are awakening. There is a newer vision 
apparent now. The war has changed the ideas of 
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many. The boys coming back from the trenches 
are not going to do things in the old way. 

The speaker emphasized the need of merit of 
the product. It must back up the advertising. He 
believed there is a great field to advertise fir lum- 
ber, and cited how easily the ‘‘Sun Kist’’ orange 
people appropriated $400,000 for advertising, be- 
cause they believed in it and in their product. 

Mr. Parlin’s address of more than an hour and 
a half was listened to with keen attention by the 
hundred or more lumbermen present, and at its 
conclusion he was given a rising vote of thanks. 


SOUTHERN PINE ACCOUNTANTS CONFER 


LAvuREL, Miss., March 12.—The third conference 
of accountants called by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation was convened at a recent meeting at 
the Pinehurst Hotel, this city, with R. M. Rickey, 
general accountant of the association, in the chair. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Rickey explained 
briefly that the purpose of calling the district meet- 
ings at this time was to give all an opportunity to 
become more familiar with the income and excess 
profits tax laws before March 15, at which time 
either returns or estimates must be made. Mr. 
Rickey said an extension of 45 to 65 days would 
undoubtedly be granted, during which time it is 
expected that corporation decisions not yet issued, 
bearing directly on timber, treatment of computa- 
tion or surplus accounts ete., would be handed 
down, and he strongly advised deferring the ren- 
dering of regular returns by furnishing the re- 
quired estimate and thus being in a position to take 
advantage of any favorable decision that might be 
made. In this connection Mr. Rickey spoke of the 
vital importance of thoroly. analyzing all apprecia- 
tion of value entries, advising that when intrinsic 
value exists there can be no fraud in showing it in 
appreciation entries when definitely analyzed. 

The morning session was then employed largely 
in a general discussion of the various features of 
the income and excess profits taxes and their appli- 
cation in different instances, during which a highly 
technical argument regarding capital assets and 
the benefits and disadvantagesof capitalizing all 
assets ensued. When the meeting reconvened at 
2 p. m. after lunch Mr. Rickey spoke of the value 
of cost accounting, saying he believed the fraternity 
at large was already convinced of the necessity 
of getting better accountants, not by discharging 
those already employed but by giving them an op- 
portunity to broaden out by contact with others, 
and advised that since Otcober and since the price 
fixing matters had been closed he had been urged 
to get out a new form for cost accounting and be- 
lieves the solution is the adoption of a form similar 
to that used in the steel business, almost the same 
problems being involved, the principal difference 
being that the steel companies close their books 
monthly. In concluding his address Mr. Rickey 
said there were three cost figures, entirely different, 
but each a vital part of lumber accounting. First, 
cost of production, which is a study against the 
ideal. Second, cost of stocks on hand, to be used 
as a basis to which to add overhead ete. Third, 
cost of lumber shipped. Mr. Rickey said there is 
only one way to figure a profit and loss statement 
and that is from ‘‘eclosed transaction.’’ Antici- 
pated profits should in no ease be figured. He 
further said that he knew of no other organization 
that had made the progress that the Southern Pine 
Association had in promulgating accounting in- 
formation, even before his connection with the as- 
sociation. 

Inclement weather prevailed, but did not prevent 
a goodly number being present, among whom were 
the following: 

Robert Martin, Cliff Williams Co., Meridian, Miss. ; 
8S. A. Winborn, Kola Lumber Co., Kola, Miss.; C. San- 
dusty, Allison Lumber Co., Bellamy, Ala.; Charles 8. 
Adams, Hall & Legan Lumber Co., Morton, Miss.; J. F. 
Barthwick, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 
Miss.; F. A. McCoy, Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, 
Miss. ; James Devereaux, Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, 
Miss.; O. U. Addison, Gilchrist-Fordney Co., Laurel, 
Miss.; J. H. Swartzfager, Bentley & Emery, Ovett, 
Miss.; F. H. Ranney, J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., 
Union, Miss. ; R. M. Rickey, Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La.; L. L. Major, Major-Sowers Sawmill 
Co., Epley, Miss. ; FE. H. Weaver, Major-Sowers Sawmill 
Co., Epley, Miss.; F. G. Wisner, Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss.; F. W. Sullivan, Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., Laurel, Miss. ; V. M. Scanlon, Lamar Lumber Co., 
Clyde, Miss.; S. B. Bissell, Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss.; A. E. Rood, Marathon Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss.; Lyon BE. Dryfus, Brookhaven Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Hattiesburg, Miss.; FE. A. Emery, 
Bentley & Emery, Ovett, Miss.; H. Ogden, McInnis 
Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss.; T. F. Sewall, Moore- 
Hagerty Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Misa.; J. W. 
Thames, McLeod Lumber Co., Collins, Miss.; W. M. 
White, Wood-Russ Lumber Co., Red Lick, Miss.; G. T. 
Wood, W. C. Wood Lumber Co., Collins, Miss.; Cliff 
Williams, Cliff Williams Lumber Department, Meridian, 
Miss.; F. L. O’Donnell, Ship Island Lumber Co., San- 


ford, Mtss.;: R. N. Steadman, Winston Lumber Co., 
Winston, Miss. 








Ear.y in 1840 the brig Orbit put into Bud4i’s 
Inlet (now Olympia, Wash.), for a load of piling 
for San Francisco, Calif. This was the beginning 
of the California lumber trade with the north Pa- 
cific coast. At that date lumber shipped to Cal- 
ifornia brought about $60. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF > 


Retailers Take Up the Transit Car Question Eastern Hardwood Manufacturers Approve Inspection Rules— 
Redfield Price Fixing Discussed — Georgia-Floridans Meet 


March 19-20—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

March 26—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux Falls, dD. 


March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual meeting. 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 


April 9-11—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 14—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Special meeting. 

April 14-16—Lumber Congress, Chicago. 


April 16-17—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago. 

April 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, 

April 29-80—May 1—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
8. A., Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo. 


May 2—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Ore, 

May 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis. Mo. 

June 1%-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


SOUTHEASTERNERS TO HOLD MEETINGS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 10.—The Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association will next week resume 
its policy of holding district meetings, which was 
interrupted by the war works. The first of these 
will be held at Tampa Tuesday, at which the lum- 
bermen from that section will probably all be pres- 
ent. Another meeting will be held at DeFuniak 
Springs on March 18 and that will be followed by 
a meeting to be held at Hampton Springs, the date 
not yet announced. : 

The annual meeting of the association will be 
held in Jacksonville at a two days’ session in May, 
the dates to be announced later. This will be a 


meeting of unusual importance, as it will deal. 


with the stirring events of the last year as well as 
take stock of the industry’s future. Never be- 
fore have so many vital problems confronted the 
association and the sense of the officers and mem- 
bers is that the very life of the industry hangs 
upon the intelligent manner in which the lumber- 
men conduct their conferences, 


PAA ee 


SEEK RULING AGAINST TRANSIT CAR 


On Tuesday the directors of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held an executive ses- 
sion at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, and 
named the following committee to take up the 
transit car matter for presentation to Director 
General of Railroads Hines: H. W. Chandler, Chi- 
eago; C. B. Moore, Aurora, Ill., and W. R. Hud- 
son, of Detroit, Mich. The committee, thru co- 
operation of other committees, will seek a ruling 
against the transit car thru the readjustment 
period, hopeful of permanent action by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission later on. The direc- 
tors decided to call a special meeting of the asso- 
ciation to be held in Chicago on April 14. Oscar 
Hauschild, of Minneapolis, Minn., of the insurance 
department of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, spoke at the meeting relative to some in- 
surance plan for members of the organization. 





PLAN HARDWOOD INSPECTION PROGRAM 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 10.—At the meeting of 
the executive and inspection rules committees of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held Thursday, it was decided that the chief 
inspector would be named by R. M. Carrier, presi- 
dent of this organization, and B. F. Dulweber, 
chairman of the inspection rules committee. An- 
nouncement of the personnel of the inspection de- 
partment staff, which will consist of a chief in- 
spector and four deputies, will be announced in the 
near future. 

Speaking of other features of the inspection de- 
partment and the inspection rules, as recently 
adopted by the association, Mr. Dulweber said to- 
day: 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the associ- 
ation, will be in direct charge of the inspection depart- 
ment and all requests for inspection, in the case of 
Pacific coast export and Government business, as well 
as all requests for reinspection on all other business 
in which controversies arise, will be made thru him 
and he will assign the inspector to do the work. 

We are planning to have a several-day inspection 
school at Memphis in the near future, as soon as organ- 
ization has been perfected, and we are asking that all 
members accumulate and place at our disposal all 
questionable boards so that these may be gone over 
carefully with them and with the inspection staff. This 
will be done in order to insure as uniform an applica- 
tion of the rules as possible, 

Original inspection will be made in the case of all 
lumber for the Pacific coast, for export and for Gov- 
ernment requirements. On all other business, reinspec- 











tion is made sa | in the event of a dispute between the 
parties involved and, in all cases of reinspection, 
charges are uniform to all members regardless of their 
location, This means that no traveling or other ex- 
penses of the inspector will be charged to the members 
and marks a new departure from general practice in 
this respect. 

The inspection rules have met with great favor 
among consumers as well as among all branches of the 
trade, 


WILL AUDIT COOPERS’ FREIGHT CLAIMS 


St. Louis, Mo., March 11.—V. W. Krafft, sec- 
retary of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, has issued a bulletin to his members an- 
nouncing the terms under which service will be 
rendered by the new bureau for auditing freight 
bills and filing claims for overcharges, loss and 
damage. The tentative charge is 20 percent of the 
amount collected. The service will be given mem- 
bers at cost and the figure quoted is subject to re- 
vision. 

It is expected that this service will be of much 
benefit to many members who are not equipped 
accurately to check their freight bills and prosecute 
claims for overcharge, loss and damage ete. 


~ 


WILL ADVERTISE THE SLACK BARREL 


St. Louis, Mo., March 11.—The slack stave and 
heading group of the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America will meet at the Gayoso Hotel, 
Memphis, next Monday. The most important mat- 
ter to be brought up for action will be the report 
of the special committee appointed to formulate 
preliminary plans for an efficient nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign in favor of the slack barrel. 
This matter was first brought up at a meeting of 
the group in St. Louis Jan. 15. F. C. Charlot, 
president of the Ozark Lumber & Cooperage Co., 
St. Louis, is chairman of the committee. 


ARR RnR An 


8ST. LOUISANS CONFER AT LUNCHEON 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 11.—Rev. George W. Alli- 
son, pastor of the Central Christian (Independent) 
Church, was the speaker at the regular weekly 
luncheon meeting of the lumbermen of St. Louis 
at Hotel Statler today. Dr. Allison’s subject was 
‘‘The Battles of Peace,’’? and he discussed the 
problems the country must face now. He pleaded 
for a better understanding between employers and 
employees. 

A letter was read from T. C. Whitmarsh, general 
manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., thank- 
ing the lumbermen for sending him flowers during 
his illness and saying that he expected to attend 
the next meeting. Mr. Whitmarsh has been con- 
fined to his home for several weeks. 

Ki. EK. Eversull, traffic manager of the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., presided. C. K. McClure, 
treasurer of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., was 
named for chairman of next Tuesday’s meeting. 


~ 


ORGANIZES FOR ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


New Or.eEAns, La., March 10.—W. Graham 
Cole, whose appointment as safety engineer of the 
Southern Pine Association was announced at the 
association annual last month and who visited New 
Orleans during that meeting for a conference with 
association officials, is winding up his business af- 
fairs at his old home and expects to take up his 
new work here about March 15. Mr. Cole was 
formerly employed as safety engineer by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and comes to the Southern 
Pine Association very highly recommended. 

His first effort here, it is announced from as- 
sociation headquarters, will be a compilation of the 
records of injuries sustained by employees of as- 
sociation subscribers during the last year. He will 
also make a personal survey of mechanical condi- 
tions at the various mills with the idea of offering 
practical suggestions for their improvement, which 
will be submitted to the mills direct. The service 
of the safety engineer’s department will include 
the publication of bulletins, safety first posters, 
stickers and slips for pay envelopes and in general 
the approved ‘‘safety first’’ literature and propa- 
ganda, 

It is hoped to conduct at an early date, in con- 
nection with this work, an investigation of various 
phases of industrial relations existing between as- 
sociation mills and their employees with the hope of 
offering practical suggestions tending to increase 
efficiency and improve conditions of employment. 











The association advises its subscriber mills, in 
connection with recent telegraphic advices from 
Maj. F. R. Barns that the 11th and 12th battalions 
of the 20th Engineers (Forest) had returned from 





overseas as announced in the March 1 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, that ‘‘if you are able to 
give employment to any of the discharged lumber- 
men who have served their country, we will be glad 
to refer your address, with information regarding 
the number of men you desire for different classes 
of work, to the officers of the 20th Engineers, ’’ 





SAWMILL MEN DISCUSS MARKET 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

TAMPA, FLA., March 11.—In the council cham- 
ber of the city hall, lumber manufacturers from 
all sections of the Tampa district attended a group 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation this afternoon. This meeting was preside 
over by EK. C. Harrell, secretary of the association, 
Traffic Manager W. KE. Gardner outlined many 
transportation difficulties that beset the trade dur- 
ing the war and mentioned the benefits obtained 
as a result of the department’s activity. One of 
the most important benefits was the prevention of 
the cancelation of the competitive water rates, 
Auditor George Ward urged closer coéperation 
among lumbermen, stating that there are stirring 
times ahead which can best be handled with a 
united front. 

Incessant rains have curtailed production, which 
is but 30 percent of normal in this district. The 
sense of the meeting was that when the present 
inactivity of the market is broken there will be a 
tremendous demand for lumber for foreign and 
domestic use. 





HARDWOOD MEN DEBATE REDFIELD PLAN 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, March 11.—Consideration of 
market conditions and approval of the price stabil- 
izing plan of Secretary of Commerce Redfield were 
the chief topics that occupied the time of the mem- 
bers of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, who met here today for the March 
meeting of the Open Competition Plan for the 
eastern territory members. They came from Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia, and there 
were about fifty of them. F. R. Gadd, manager of 
the association ’s bureau of statistics, came up from 
Memphis for the meeting. 

Speaking for the Redfield plan, M. W. Stark, 
of St. Albans, West Va., who presided, said there 
is a current misconception of the plan thruout the 
country. He explained that instead of being an 
arbitrary price fixing plan it is the aim of the see- 
retary, as already outlined by him, ‘‘to bring about 
the operation of the law of supply and demand, and 
to restore it to its operation on business which was 
interfered with by the war.’’ Mr. Stark urged an 
early stabilization of the lumber market and de- 
clared that the cost of living must be lowered be- 
fore any serious consideration should be given to 
the reduction of wages. 

Mr. Gadd reported that hardwood production 
in the eastern territory is not above 60 percent of 
normal. He reported car supply adequate, collec- 
tions fair, with an indication that there might be 
a slight reaction in that respect. He considers the 
outlook for the hardwood trade promising, all 
things considered. 

The new grading rules adopted by the associa- 
tion some time ago were presented, considered and 
approved by the eastern section represented by 
those present. 





TAKES SOUTHERN PINE MARKET CENSUS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 12.—Executive Secre- 
tary W. L. Goodnow, of the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association, is taking another market census 
of that trade. He is sending out letters to the 
members this week asking for reports for his March 
market letter. The questionnaire covers much the 
same ground as that for his February review. 

From oceasional letters from members received 
last week Mr. Goodnow says he gathers that di- 
mension stock is much stronger than a month ago 
and that it has had a very much readier sale. 
Other items also seem to occupy a better market 
position. 





WAGON MAKERS TO MEET 


Louisville, Ky., has been chosen as the place for 
holding the next meeting of the farm wagon de 
partment of the National Implement & Vehicle As- 
sociation at the Hotel Seelbach on Thursday, March 
20. An all-day session will be held, and many 
matters are expected to be discussed as the meet- 
ing will be a very important one. There will be & 
review of wagon and truck standardization as well 
as other subjects. 
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~ TO EXPLOIT WESTERN WOODS IN THE EAST 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 8.—Chester J. Hogue, 
for the last two and a half years secretary of the 
Oregon branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
sssociation, left here Friday night for New York, 
here he is to establish a branch office of the as- 
geiation for the purpose of further introducing 
Pacific Northwest forest products into the markets. 
Mr. Hogue’s first duty will be to disabuse the 
minds of the building inspectors and others of the 
jdea that Douglas fir does not have the relative 
merits of other woods with which it enters into 
competition. He expects to secure offices in the 
Architects’ Building, Madison, near Thirty-ninth 
Street. 

Mr. Hogue believes that Sitka spruce, of which 
great quantities are obtainable here, will be in 
strong demand on the Atlantic coast where in the 
past New England spruce has been relied upon. 
The source of supply of the New England product 
is rapidly disappearing, the spruce grown there 
being used extensively and more profitably now in 
the manufacture of pulp. It will also be his mis- 
sion to introduce western hemlock and demonstrate 
that it comes up to all the qualities of the New 
England hemlock. The greatest demand for fir 
is expected to come from the ship building, railroad 
and other industries where large material is re- 
quired. 

The South, it is reported here, is no longer in 
position to fill these demands, because of the har- 
vesting of the forests that has been going on there 
for years, and as a result many manufacturers of 
the South are looking to the Pacifie Northwest 
with the view of starting new operations. This 
will mean a larger output of the Pacific Northwest 
and a relative reduction in the output of the South. 

Mr. Hogue will also take up the matter of a 
more uniform standard of manufacture with the 


view of removing the criticism that has been voiced, 
and not without reason, of the dimensions not 
conforming to those desired in the markets of the 
Atlantic coast, in some lines at least. 

Mr. Hogue is eminently fitted for the position he 
goes to fill, because in addition to being a lumber- 
man he is a civil engineer of wide experience and 
high standing, evidence of which was shown when 





CHESTER J. HOGUE, 
Who Will Establish New York Branch of West Coast 
Association 


during the war he was selected to go to San Fran- 
cisco to act as resident engineer for Monks & 
Johnson, designing engineers for the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, in connection with the establishment 
of a $25,000,000 ship building project. The 
armistice agreement caused a cancelation of this 
project, and Mr. Hogue, who had been away a 
couple of months from his Portland office on a leave 
of absence, was released and he resumed his see- 
retaryship. 

Mr. Hogue is married and Mrs. Hogue and the 
two children expect to follow him to New York 
after the schools here close for the summer. On his 
way east Mr. Hogue will stop off at Chicago to 
arrange an exhibit of lumber at the annual exhibit 
of the American Railway Appliances Association 
at the Coliseum, March 17-20. 


TO DIRECT VICTORY LOAN DRIVE 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 10.—Initial steps to- 
ward organizing Caddo Parish (including the city 
of Shreveport) for the Victory Liberty loan cam- 
paign were taken Saturday at a meeting called by 
Ki. A. Frost, head of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., who has been very active in various war drives, 
having been chairman of the fourth loan campaign. 
Mr. Frost was urged to accept chairmanship of 
the forthcoming drive, and accepted, stating that 
he would take the responsibility only if he were 
assured of the hearty codperation of the citizens. 
He said: 

‘*No twenty men, nor fifty men, will be able to 
do the work necessary to raise the quota of Caddo 
Parish. We must impress upon the people that the 
money has already been spent, that unless the 
Victory loan goes over the top the Government will 
be forced to collect the money by direct taxation.’’ 








POST-WAR TALES OF RETURNED SOLDIERS 


HENRY’S PAL TO HENRY 


W. B. Vanlandingham, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, has favored the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN with a copy of a letter received from a 
former employee of the company, now with the 
railway engineers in France. Mr. Vanlandingham 
does not know who the author of the letter is, but 
believes it will be of interest as ‘‘showing that 
this Spartacus stuff isn’t all it’s cracked up to. be.’’ 
The letter is as follows: 


GueRMANY, Dec. 30, 1918. 
BEGATES HEINDRICK: 

Well Henry I am going to write you another letter 
because maybe I won’t be in Germany very long. I 
will either be all beat up or will be in jail for beating 
another guy up or will be homeward bound, Henry, 
don’t know which. 

Well Ilenry you remember old Spud Morton don’t 
you. Well he is the guy who is going to get all beat 
up ete. bekause he done me a dirty trick. 

The skipper lined up the co. and was asking every 
man questions which he was putting down on cards as 
fast as he could ask them and we was all lined up 
like a pay line or for inspection or something only of 
course we didn’t have near so much to worry about as 
if it had of been a inspecktion. 

Spud Morton and me was down towards the tail 
end of the line and Buck was way up front. So of 
course Buck got through before we did and he come 
back and told us what they wanted of us. The cards 
was for classifycation and one of the questions which 
Buck told us about was What is your occupation? 
Well Spud says we will have fun out of the skipper. 
He says When he asks you what your occupation is 
you tell him Bolshevki. And then Henry I asked 
Spud what Bolshevki meant and he says Homeward 
bound. Well Henry that sounded good to me and so 
I says Well if I say that you will have to say it to 
and he said he would. He said he was going to holler 
Hurray for Spartacus. Well Ilenry I didn’t know 
what that was of course, Spud ought to know it if it 
was alrite, etc. bekause he went to school a year longer 
than you and I did. So when it come to my turn the 
skipper asked me a dozen foolish questions then he 
asked me what my occupation was and I hollered out 
Bolshevki hurrah for Spartucus. 

Well Henry I was in the guard house for to days 
before I got a chance to tell the skipper what all had 
happened and then he gave me an awful lecture and 
turned me lose. 

Well Ilenry if you don’t know what the Bolshevkis 
is and who Spartucus is I will tell you. The Bol- 
shevkis is the ones that is trying to run Roosia and 
who is making an awful bull out of it and who is 
also now trying to make the world a hell of a place 
to live in over in Berlin. And Henry Spartacus was 
the guy you remember we studied about in history 
the year Miss Warren taught history class. He was 
the main squeeze with the Roman gladiators who 
used to go out and throw the bulls while their best 
girls looked on ete. Well he has got some distink 
relatives in Germany and in Roosia who are crazy 
enough ete. to believe they are as strong as he was. 
Well Henry I don’ understand just who they are and 
ete. but I know they are the same ones that had the 
soldiers and workers council here at this place before 
we come and I seen some of them and from their looks 
I don’t think they know what they want. The skipper 
told me a lot about them which I can’t remember. 
Anyway Henry it just goes to show that they don’t 
know just what they want etc. because they don’t 
know any more than I.do and you see how much I 
knowed about them in the first place. Anyway Henry 
I ain't no Bolshevki or any Spartacus and I ain't 
going round trying to ruin a a and be a long 
whiskered president who is liable to be kicked out in 





the snow, ete. I ain’t no person who don’t know 
what I want and am a Bolshevki because I ain't got 
nothing else to do. Anyway I have got a chicken to 
pick with Spud when he gets back from Trier where 
he has gone after a truck load of hay. When he 
comes back I will be waiting for him. He made me 
the laughing stock of the co. and now it is my turn 
to make him the laughing stock of the co. by giving 
him a black eye. 

Well Henry I will let you know how the fite comes 
out. So long. 

8. T. B. 


GrrMany, Jan, 1, 1919. 

Dear Henry: Well Henry I guess Spud won’t 
make any more monkeys out of me. I guess | taught 
him some things about Bolshevkis all rite. When he 
got off the truck I asked him what he meant by play- 
ing a trick on me like that bekause when it come his 
turn he answered all the questions and said nothing 
whatever. 

Well Ilenry his face got kind of read and he said 
he was only fooling and so [ sald maybe I am only 
fooling to and I whanged him one along side the jaw 
which made his stagger. 

Well, of course Henry he had to defend hisself and 
so he cut one lose on my nose which didn’t hurt 
much. ‘Then I make out like I was going to bit bim 
in the stummick and instead of bitting him in the 
stummick I cracked him one on the bean which nearly 
broke my fist. 

Well Henry of course I ain’t never had the practice 
with the gloves that Spud has had and he had a little 
the advantage of me all rite. Onse I let my guard 
down so far and he hit me on the chin and about that 
time I slipped in the mud and fell down. And just as 
I was getting up I fell down again. 

Well Henry I finally got up and covered up and 
started to work on him. I would of sure made him 
mighty fine candidate for the hospital if a accident 
hadn’t occurred when it did. I ducked my head and 
was going to hit him with a side swing when I poked 
my nose into a German cannon which knocked me 
clean out. Then the Top come along and stopped the 
fight. 

Well Henry I guess no body will ever be playing 
Bolshevki tricks on me again. 

So long 
. S. TB 

P. S. The Top says it wasn’t no cannon I run into 
that knocked me out. But he is kidding I guess be- 
cause there wasn’t another thing there to run into. 





TWO OFFICERS RETURN TO LUMBERING 


SpoKANE, WasH., March 8.—Capt. Harold A. 
Speidel, of the 130th artillery, 35th division, 
A. E. F., has been spending a few days in Spokane 
with his stepfather, W. D. Vincent, of the Old Na- 
tional Bank. Capt. Speidel before entering the 
army was associated with the Weyerhaeuser tim- 
ber interests at Everett, Wash., and before that 
time was in the Forest Service. He will return to 
Everett from here and expects to take up his work 
with the Weyerhaeusers again. 

‘*It’s good to have been in the army service, but 
not half so good as to get back again.’’ That’s the 
way Capt. George E. Lammers, of the 8. H. L. 
Lumber Co., feels about his discharge from the 
army. Capt. Lammers says that the work his 
regiment—the 20th engineers—had to do consisted 
of construction details, and called for action under 
the most difficult circumstances. ‘‘The condition 


under which we worked left an impression which 
I am anxious to forget, and I want to leave all 
memories of it behind,’’ the captain added. 
‘*After a short vacation I will be back again to 
resume my work in the lumber business,’’ 





~~ 


DECORATED AVIATOR RETURNS 


San FRANcisco, Cau., March 8.—Capt. Leonard 
C. Hammond, of the U. S. Aviation Corps, who re- 
cently returned from France, has arrived here to 
pay a visit to his father, A. B. Hammond, president 
of the Hammond Lumber Co, Capt. Hammond 
made an excellent record during the war, flying in 
a scout machine over the lines in France. He went 
to France with an ambulance corps and after 
this country entered the war he secured a trans- 
fer to the aviation service. He received the Brit- 
ish D. 8. O. and the French Croix de Guerre, and 
was cited by the United States Army. He was at- 
tached to the 91st Division Air Squadron. 


WON FLYING HONORS IN FRANCE 

Toronto, OnT., March 10.—Capt. George T. 
Reid, son of J. B. Reid, of Toronto, vice president 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and former chairman of the lumbermen’s section 
of the Toronto Board of Trade, returned recently 
from overseas. Capt. Reid had many interesting 
and exciting experiences while abroad. Before 
enlisting he was associated with his father in the 
lumber business. He recruited Company C of the 
242nd Forest Battalion in the fall of 1916, enlist- 
ing nearly 300 expert lumberjacks. Forestry did 
not satisfy him, however, after he had been for 
some time in France, and he joined the Royal Air 
Force, being attached to the 69th Squadron. In 
October, 1918, he was awarded the D. F. C. (Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross) and soon afterward he 
was commissioned a flying captain. When Capt. 
Reid received his D. F. C. he had served in the air 
only six weeks. Out of a party of eleven machines 
which went out on a night bombing expedition over 
the Rhineland his, alone, returned safely. They 
were sighted by the Huns who brought down plane 
after plane. 





A STEADY increase in forest planting in New 
York State is reported by C. H. Guise, of the for- 
estry department of the New York State College of 
Agriculture, and he suggests that as far as possible 
the young trees be purchased of the conservation 
commission. That body furnishes them at cost, 
which amounts to from $1.50 to $4 a thousand. 
The State can supply red pine, white pine, Scotch 
pine, norway spruce, white cedar, European larch, 
white ash, black locust and basket willow. A 
trained forester from the department is often able 
to visit the land where the proposed plantation is 
to be and to make special plans for its establish- 
ment. 
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POST-WAR ADJUSTMENTS OCCUPY WASHINGTON 





Progress Made in Disposal of Surplus Material — Will Establish Nitrate Administration to Take Over Plants 
and Production— Instructs Concerning Adjustment of War Contracts 


SELLS SURPLUS HORSES AND MULES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—The War De- 
partment authorizes the following statement from 
the office of the director of purchases and storage: 


Public auctions of surplus army horses and mules 
conducted at thirty-five camps, cantonments and sta- 
tions thruout the country by the remount division have 
brought to the Government $8,781,231 from the sale of 
73,739 animals. This covers auctions up to Feb. 16 
and the average unit price received for all animals sold 
was $119. Thirty-seven thousand eight hundred and 
seventy horses were disposed of at these sales, the 
classes being as follows: Cavalry and riding horses, 
18,416; light artillery horses, 19,165, and heavy artil 
lery horses, 289. The number of mules sold was 35,869, 
divided as follows: Wheel mules, 8,342; lead mules, 
22,604; pack and riding mules, 4,923. Auction sales of 
horses and mules will be continued at the various 
camps until the entire army surplus stock of animals 
is sold. 





PLAN DISPOSAL OF HARDWOOD STOCKS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—For the office 
of the director of sales, the War Department au- 
thorizes the following statement regarding the 
plan adopted for the disposal of surplus stocks of 
hardwood lumber held by the Government: 

As a result of the recent conference between repre- 
sentative members of the hardwood industry and rep- 
resentative of the office of the director of sales in 
regard to the disposition of the surplus stocks of hard- 
wood lumber in possession of the War Department, 
the hardwood industry has chosen a committee to act 
with the Government in this matter. The members of 
the committee are C. A. Goodman, president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association; Horace F, 
Taylor, president of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and R. M. Carrier, president of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Their function will be to act in an official capacity in 
disposing of surplus hardwood lumber owned by the 
War Department. It is the intention of the War 
Department to work in conjunction with this committee 
in offering its hardwood in such a way that the market 
for hardwood lumber will not be unduly disturbed. 





TO ADJUST INFORMAL BOX CONTRACTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—The following 
circular on the subject of the adjustment of in- 
formal contracts by the War Department is being 
sent to all members of the national emergency bu- 
reau of the wooden box industry by J. C. Nellis, 
secretary-manager of that organization: 

The conference report on the bill legalizing informal 
contracts with the War Department was agreed to by 
both House and Senate on Feb. 27 and the bill ap- 
proved by the President on March 3. 

The secretary of war is authorized to adjust, pay or 
discharge all agreements, either express or implied, 
not evidenced in the technical manner required by 
Federal statutes, which were entered into in good 
faith before Nov. 12, 1918, by any officer or agent 
of the War Department for the production or manufac 
ture of equipment, material or supplies. He can not, 
however, include prospective or possible profits on any 
part of the contract beyond supplies delivered, but may 
give reasonable remuneration for expenditures, obliga- 
tions or liabilities necessarily incurred as to the un- 
performed part. 

Claims must be presented before June 30, 1919. As 
previously advised, claims on ordnance box contracts 
should be presented to the district claims boards, dis- 
trict ordnance office, at Boston, Bridgeport, New 
York, Rochester, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago and St. Louis. 

Any person dissatisfied with the adjustment offered 
by the secretary of war may appeal to the court of 
claims, which is given jurisdiction to find and award 
fair and just compensation, 

Subcontractors are given rights for the protection of 
their interests. When the secretary of war makes an 
award to a prime contractor he is not to allow it 
with payment until he receives satisfactory evidence 
that subcontractors who have incurred expenditures 
have been paid by the contractor, or consent to look 
to the contractor for their compensation. Otherwise 
the secretary of war is to make payment directly to 
the subcontractor, deducting such payment from the 
sums due the contractor. 

In case of insolvency of a prime contractor a sub- 
contractor is given a lien upon the fund arising from 
the secretary’s award and this lien is made prior and 
superior to the lien of any general creditor. 





~~ 


FORM BIG NITRATE COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 10.—A civilian or- 
ganization, known as the United States Fixed Nitro- 
gen Administration, is now charged with all of the 
Governments interests in connection with the pro- 
duction and disposal of fixed nitrogen. This fact 
is disclosed in the following statement, authorized 
by Benedict Crowell, assistant secretary of war and 
director of munitions: 


The United States nitrate plants were built with 
the greatest urgency to meet imperative military neces- 





sities. These immediate military demands were elim- 
inated by the signing of the armistice. The problem 
now is to endow these plants with the maximum peace 
time value, while maintaining and enhancing their war 
efficiency. This involves new questions in the technic 
of fertilization, and requires not only constructive but 
creative work, 

Following a careful study of the situation, it has 
been decided to establish forthwith a civilian organiza- 
tion, under the inter-departmental control of the secre- 
taries of war, navy, interior and agriculture, to be 
known as the United States Fixed-Nitrogen Administra- 
tion and charged with all of the Government’s fixed 
nitrogen interests. In due course the nitrate plants 
and other interests now administered by the nitrate 
division of the ordnance department of the army will 
be turned over to this new fixed nitrogen administra- 
tion. 

Arthur Graham Glasgow has been requested to act 
as first administrator and to be responsible for creating 
the new organization, 


Mr. Glasgow is a well known mechanical engi- 
neer, with prominent business connections in this 
country and England. 

The Government embarked on the project of de- 
veloping nitrogen in this country thru artificial 
means prior to our entrance into the war, Congress 
having made a substantial appropriation for the 
construction of nitrate plants. Some of the plants 
built under this authorization, supplemented with 
war funds, were producing nitrates by artificial 
processes long before the armistice was signed. 

The importance of an independent supply of 
nitrates for use as fertilizer and for the manufac- 
ture of explosives in time of war has long been un- 
der discussion. The one great supply of nitrates 
in the natural state are in Chile and there always 
is a chance that something may develop to inter- 
fere with its shipment to this country. 

Germany long ago evolved processes for recov- 
ering nitrogen from the air, and these processes are 
employed in some plants in this country with suc- 
cess. The Germans for years depended on supplies 
from Chile, but years ago started to develop inde- 
pendent sources. Otherwise the war certainly 
would have ended long before it did for lack of 
material for the manufacture of high explosives in 
Germany. 





TELLS WHERE SURPLUS IS FOR SALE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11.—As a result of 
sales and transfers the surplus stock of building 
materials held by the Government, which were in- 
ventoried at cost on Dec. 31 at $12,000,000, has 
shrunk to a little over $7,500,000; and the surplus 
of small tools and construction and office equip- 
ment, which was inventoried at $3,500,000 on Dee. 
31, has shrunk to approximately $2,000,000. <A 
list of the projects where the remaining surplus 
is held for sale by the construction division of the 
army—which held about 90 percent of all building 
materials owned by the War Department—has re- 
cently been issued. Anyone interested in obtain- 
ing such material should take up the question with 
the constructing quartermaster at any of the fol- 
lowing projects, stating the sort of material about 
which information is wanted: 


Camp Bennings, Columbus, Ga. 
Camp Polk, Raleigh, N. C. 
Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C. 
Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 
Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex. 
Camp Logan, Houston, Tex. 
Camp Cody, Deming, N. M. 
Camp Bowie, Forth Worth, Tex. 
Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala. 
Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, Cal. 
American University, Washington, D. C. 
Portsmouth Water Development, Suffolk, Va. 
Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. 
Harwoods Mill Water Development, Oriana, Va. 
New Cumberland Q. M., Interior Storage Depot, New 
Cumberland, Pa, 
Schenectady Q. M. Interior Storage Depot, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
. - ~oeeeeee Q. M. Interior Storage Depot, Columbus, 
lo, 
Army Supply Base, Boston, Mass. 
Army Supply Base, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Army Supply Base, Norfolk, Va. 
Army Supply Base, Charleston, 8. C. 
Army Supply Base, New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia Q. M. Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Port Newark Terminal, Newark, N. J 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 
Delaware Ordnance Depot, Pedricktown, N. J. 
General Hospital No. 11, Cape May, N. J. 
General Hospital No. 34, Norfolk, Mass. 
General Hospital No. 35, West Baden, Ind. 
General Hospital No. 86, Detroit, Mich. 
General Hospital No. 38, East View, N. Y. 
General Hospital No. 7, Markleton, Pa. 
General Hospital No. 24, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Hospital No. 28, Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 
General Hospital No. 2, Ft. McHenry, Md. 





General Hospital No. 9, Lakewood, N. J. 

General Hospital No. 23, Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Hospital No. 30, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

General Hospital No. 31, Carlisle, Pa. 

General Hospital No. 40, St. Louis, Mo. 

General Hospital No. Otisville, N. Y, 

General Hospital No, 38, Rahway, N. J, 

General Hospital No. 20, Whipple Barracks, Ariz, 

General Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

General Hospital, Azalea, N. C. 

Walter Reed General Hospital, Takoma Park, D. C, 

Debarkation Hospital No. 2, Fox Hills, N. Y. 

Debarkation Hospital No. 3, 18th and 6th 
New York, N. Y. 


WOODEN STEAMERS ARE IN BIG DEMAND 


WasuHrneTon, D. C., March 10.—Despite all the 
criticism of the wooden steamers built for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, efforts are being 
made to charter many more of these vessels than 
the Shipping Board has offered up to date. 

This fact developed today when an inquiry was 
made at the Shipping Board offices regarding the 
result of the opening of bids March 1 for time char- 
ters on a dozen Ferris type boats. No announce- 
ment has yet been made regarding these bids, 
which are being carefully considered by experts of 
the Shipping Board. A formal statement may be 
expected any day. 

The board has recently announced cargo rates 
for the shipment of a large variety of commodities 
in wooden ships from Pacific to Atlantic ports, 
Hardwood logs, carried as deck load, may be 
shipped from Pacific to Atlantic ports at 75 cents 
a cubie foot in carload lots, 


A ve., 








GOVERNMENT EXPEDITES SETTLEMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—As it was appre- 
ciated by all those present at a recent conference in 
Washington that working capital tied up in Gov- 
ernment contracts should be returned to industry 
as speedily as possible, instructions have recently 
been issued by Assistant Secretary of War Crowell 
in his capacity as president of the War Department 
claims board to all bureau and claims boards en- 
gaged in the adjustment of claims, which instrue- 
tions cover questions raised and suggest methods 
that might be usefully employed in expediting the 
adjustment of claims. 

Under cost plus contracts, where work has been 
reduced by direction of the Department, all proper 
items of expense to contractors can and should be 
vouchered as items of cost and their payment pro- 
ceeded with as in the case of any other proper items 
of cost under such contracts without awaiting any 
settlement contract. 

Where a contract contains a termination clause 
and the contractor is willing to waive any right to 
proceed further with production it will frequently 
greatly expedite the making of payments for the 
bureau, upon waiver by the contractor, to give 
notification of termination required and proceed to 
make payments in the manner provided in the 
termination clause without waiting for determina- 
tion of the total amount due. Payments may be 
made as rapidly as items are determined in the 
same manner that payments for the delivery of 
completed articles are made. A suitable form for 
such waiver and termination notice is provided. 

The cireular points out that the provision for 
part payment of 75 percent of the amount ascer- 
tained to be due any contractor or any item of any 
claim has not been used to any important degree. 
Claims boards are authorized, when certain ele- 
ments can be determined, and settlement effected 
advantageous to the Government, to make payment 
immediately. In cases where claims of prime con- 
tractors are based on liability to sub-contractors, 
claims boards are authorized to enter into a supple- 
mental contract providing for the reduction of pro- 
duction and payment for the expenditures made 
with respect to the uncompleted portion of the 
contract. Under such a supplemental agreement 
items may be vouchered and paid as rapidly as they 
are determined in a manner similar to payments 
under a termination clause as described above. 

When a prime contractor has under negotiation 
settlement of a claim of a sub-contractor it is sug 
gested that the local board promptly inform him 
as to what method it regards as appropriate in & 
particular case and what basis of settlement it will 
approve, and that it is highly important that claims 
boards should in every way facilitate a specdy ad- 
justment. While the method of adjustment out- 
lined in supply circular No. 111 can be often used 
to advantage the appropriate method is largely left 
to the discretion of the local claims boards. 

As to compensation for capital tied up in raw 
material, attention is called to a resolution of the 
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War Department claims board interpreting the 
provisions of supply circular No. 111; and as to 
contracts not executed in the manner prescribed by 
law, attention is called to a resolution of the claims 
poard set forth in supply circular No. 17, of March 
3, 1919. 





OCEAN TARIFFS ARE ANNOUNCED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.—The United States 
Shipping Board has announced the following ocean 
tariffs, affecting shipments of virtually all commodi- 
ties to the markets of the world: 


Atlantic and Gulf to South America—All Cargoes 

The first quotation given is in each instance for tons 
of 2,240 of iron and steel and the second quotation, 
covering general cargo, is for either tons for 2,240 
pounds or 40 cubic feet space at ship’s option. 

Capetown, $20; $27. Algoa Bay, $20.60; $27.60. 
East London, $21.20; $28.20. Port Natal, $21.80; 
$28.80. Delagoa Bay, $22.40; $29.40. Beira, $23; 
$30. Nore—In addition to the rates quoted to Beira 
there is at present a landing charge of 30 cents a ton. 

Other rates quoted for Atlantic and Gulf ports on 
all cargoes to Africa are: West Africa, main ports, 
$25 a ton; North Alfrica, $50 a ton. From Atlantic 
and gulf ports to Bgypt the rate on all cargoes is 
fixed at $60 a ton, 


Atlantic and Gulf to Red Sea Ports—All Cargoes 


North Brazil-Para, Maranhao, Ceara, Manaos, $22.50, 
landed; Natal, $25, landed; $22.50, F. F. A. Cabe- 
dello, $27, landed ; $22.50, F. F. A. 






Middle Brazil-Pernambuco, $27, landed ; Le. 
A. Maceio, Rio de Janeiro, $26.50, landed  F. F. 
A. Bahia, Victoria, $27.50, landed; $25, IF. FF. A. San- 


tos, $25, landed, 
South Brazil, Paranagua, $30, landed; Sao Fran- 
cisco do Sul, Florianapolis, $30, landed; $28, F. F. A. 
Rio Grande, do Sul, $30, F. F. A. Porto Alegre, Pelo- 
tas, $35, landed. 
Uruguay, Montevideo, $25. 
Argentine-Buenos Aires, 








5; La Plata, $27.50; 


Rosario, Bahia Blanca, $30; Port Madryn, $35. 
Chile, Punta Arenas, $50. 
Customary port surtax to be added. 
North Atlantic Ports to India—All Cargoes 
Rates are, respectively for cargoes stowing under 
40 feet per 100 pounds and cargoes stowing 40 feet 
and over per, the first quotation representing the rate 
per 100 pounds and the second the rate per cubic foot: 
Karachi, Bombay, Colombo and Calcutta, $1; 
cents. Madras, Rangoon, $1.20; 65 cents. 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports to Red Sea Ports—All 
Cargo 


Port Said, Hodeida, Aden, $40 per ton of 2,240 
pounds or 40 cubic feet, ship’s option. 
North Atlantic Ports to Australia and New Zealand 

Note—Rates on weight cargo apply per ton of 2,240 
pounds. Rates on general cargo apply per ton of 
2,240 pounds or 40 cubic feet, at ship’s option. Freight 
must be prepaid. 

Naked weight, $15; packed weight, $18; rough gen- 
eral cargo, $25; fine general cargo, $30. 

North Atlantic Ports to Russia, Orient Etc. 

NoTE—All cargo per ton of 2,240 pounds or 40 
cubic feet at ship’s option. Quotations are, respec- 
tively, for close weight cargo and all other cargo. 

Japan—Kobe, Yokahama, $20; $25. China—Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, $20; $25. Philippine Islands— 
Manila, $20; $25. Russia-—Vladivostok (all cargo), 
$40. Straits Settlement—-Singapore, $20; $25. French 
Indo China—Saigon, $20; $25. Dutch East Indies 
(all cargo), $40. 

From Pacific Coast to Far East 

The quotations given cover all cargo and are re- 
spectively for tons of 2,000 pounds or 40 cubic feet 
in space, 

Japan—$12; $14. China—$12; 14. 
$25; $25. 

North Atlantic Ports to Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Hull, Avonmouth, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Leith, Belfast 

The following commodities are among those taking 
$1 per 100 pounds: Cooperage stock, cross ties (pitch 
pine), deck planks (pitchpine), dowels (hickory), 


Vladivostok 


handles (tool), logs (not over 20 feet long or 2 tons 
in weight), lumber (all kinds), pine blocks, rosin, 
spokes (oak), spool wood, woodpulp. 

Agricultural implements, agricultural tractors, auto 
trucks, gas engines and window glass take $1 per 
100 pounds or 50 cents per cubic foot at ship’s option. 
Machines (shaping), office equipment and wood pul- 
leys take 50 cents per cubic foot. 

North Atlantic Ports (All Cargo Except Cotton) to— 

Rotterdam, Antwerp, Havre and Bordeaux, $1.25 
= 100 pounds or 65 cents per cubic foot, ship’s op- 
tion, 

Marseilles, Cette, Genoa and Naples, $1.60 per 100 
pounds or 85 cents per cubic foot, ship’s option. 

Barcelona, $1.85 per 100 pounds or 95 cents per 
cubic foot, ship’s option. ; 


South Atlantic Ports (All Cargoes Except Cotton) 


o— 

United Kingdom—$1.07% per 100 pounds or 54 
cents per cubie foot. 

Holland—Rotterdam, $1.33 per 100 pounds or 70 
cents per cubic foot. 

Belgium—aAntwerp, $1.33 per 100 pounds or 70 
cents per cubic foot. 

France—Havre and Bordeaux, $1.33 per 100 lbs, or 
70 cents per cubic foot. Marseilles, Cette, $1.68 per 
100 pounds or 90 cents per cubic foot. 

Npain—-Barcelona, $1.93 per 100 pounds or $1 per 
cubie foot. 

/taly—Genoa, Naples, $1.68 per 100 pounds or 90 
cents per cubic foot. 

Gulf Ports to Europe—All Cargoes Except Cotton 

United Kingdom, $1.15 per 100 pounds or 58 cents 
per cubie foot. 

Holland—Kotterdam, $1.40 per 100 pounds or 73 
cents per cubie foot. 

Belgium—Antwerp, $1.40 per 100 pounds or 73 
cents per cubic foot. 

France—Havre, Bordeaux, $1.40 per 100 pounds or 
7% cents per cubic foot. Marseilles and Cette, $1.75 
per 100 pounds or 93 cents per cubic foot. 

Spain—Barcelona, $2 per 100 pounds or $1.08 per 
cubic foot. 

Italy—Genoa and Naples, $1.75 per 100 pounds or 
93 cents per cubic foot. ‘ 


Government Plans for Price Stabilization 


WasuHineTon, D. C., March 10.—The industrial 
board of the Department of Commerce, the per- 
sonnel of which was announced today, will follow 
the policy of the War Industries Board and the 
Council of National Defense, which means close co- 
operation between the various industries of the 
country and the Government. The new body will 
make its headquarters in the Council of National 
Defense Building. 

The personnel, announced by Grosvenor B. 
Clarkson, director of the Council of National De- 
fense, under authority of Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield, follows: 


George N. Peek, chairman, Moline, Ill., formerly vice 
president Deere & Co. 

Samuel P. Bush, Columbus, Ohio, president Buckeye 
Steel Castings Co. 

Anthony Caminetti, Washington, D. C., commissioner 
general immigration, Department of Labor. 

Thomas K. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga., president Atlantic 
Steel Co, 

George R. James, Memphis, Tenn., president William 
R. Moore Dry Goods Co. 

T. C. Powell, Cincinnati, Ohio, director capital ex- 
penditures, Railroad Administration, 

William M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio, president W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co. 


At a meeting held on Friday of last week the 
industrial board authorized the following statement, 
which is an analysis of the existing condition in 
industry, the cause of the condition and the pro- 
posed remedy: 


The President has authorized the appointment of a 
board to address post-war stagnation in commerce and 
industry. The condition, its cause, its remedy, the 
results to be expected and the objections to the course 
purposed are briefly analyzed below : 

I, THE CONDITION 
(a) Altho 
1. Commercial stocks are depleted, 
2. There is plenty of money, 
3. Building and construction are several 
years in arrears of necessity, 
4. A long period of enforced economy is 
greatly relieved. 
5. Markets are in prospect in all parts 
of the world. 
(b) Still 


1. Buying is timid and has been decreas- 
ing in volume, 

2. Money is also timid and remains in 
bank, 

3. Some mills and factories are idle— 
few are running full, 

4. Construction of public and private 
works has not begun. 

5. Non-employment is spreading. 


II. THe Causp 


(a) War required production abnormally increased 
generally and abortively increased respecting certain 
commodities specially needed for war. This irregular 
increase was secured by enormously increased prices. 
Consequently the sudden termination of war left a 
highly inflated and very irregular market which is 
generally far above what the peace demand will support 
and which is not homogeneous, many prices being abor- 
tively above their place in the normal pattern, 

(b) This situation was originally created by the 
abnormal operation of the law of supply and demand, 
stimulated by the great need of the European countries 
for war materials before this country entered the war, 
but after we entered the war the law of supply and 
demand was adjourned and was replaced by such new 
and powerful forces as priority certificates, compulsory 
and commandeering orders, export and import restric- 
tions, and price fixing. These forces worked thru 
comprehensive agreements and cobperation between the 
Government and industry. Therefore it may fairly be 
stated that the existing condition was not brought 


about by the normal operation of the law of supply and 
demand, 

(c) The normal operation of the law of supply and 
demand can not cure what it did not cause; first, 
because it can not operate until buying begins, and, 
second, because buying can not begin until we have a 
more normal, stable and homogeneous market. 

(d) Everybody knows that some prices must fall. 
No one dares buy until they do fall, and even then 
everybody will wait to see how far they fall. Individual 
action in lowering selling prices is therefore timid, 
unscientific and long drawn out. It can not render 
the market uniform or stable, but, on the contrary, 
renders it unstable, dangerous and panicky. The law 
of supply and demand would cure the situation eventu- 
ally, but can we afford to wait, first, thru a period of 
suspicion and uncertainty, then thru a panicky crash 
in all markets, and then thru chaotic readjustment? 
By sane and temperate action all this can be avoided 
and the law of supply and demand helped over the gap 
between holdover war prices and a stable level. 

(e) Some uncertainty results from governmental 
accumulation of facilities and raw, finished and partly 
finished materials, which must be fed very carefully 
into the market. ‘This situation requires the codpera 
tion and advice of industry. 


Ill, THe REMEDY 

(a) The condition must be cured as it was caused. 
It was not caused by the normal operation of the 
law of supply and demand but by general, compre 
hensive coéperation and agreement between industry 
and Government. It must be cured by the same kind 
of coéperation and agreement—a consummation pos- 
sible only at the instance and with the approval of 
Government. 

(b) Wholesome codperation in American business 
at governmental instance was proved in the War 
Industries Board (W. I. B.). Governmental control 
as practiced by the W. I. B. is no longer necessary, 
but coéperation and agreement in industry at govern 
mental instance and with governmental approval are 
necessary to bring the law of supply and demand 
back into normal operation and to let loose prosperity. 

(c) To this end the President has authorized a 
board, largely of W. I. B. men, operating on W. I. B. 
ideals, minus W. I. B. control, to call industry together 
group by group and let them decide on prices to be 
offered to the nation as the governmentally approved 
judgment of assembled industry on a price scale low 
enough to be stable, homogeneous thruout the whole 
fabric, and founded so solidly on a comprehensive 
review of conditions as to encourage general buying, 
including that of the railroads and other governmental 
agencies, and the resumption of normal activities. 


IV. ResuL_ts To BE ACHIEVED 


(a) Basic commodities such as_ steel, building 
materials, textiles and food will be considered first 
and brought to a stable basis. The governmental 
policy, as expressed by the bill to authorize purchase by 
the Government of wheat at the guaranteed price and 
resale of it at the world price, is to assist in bringing 
prices of basic commodities to normality by bringing 
down the cost of living. It is hoped that these steps 
alone will automatically operate to reduce the price 
of fabricated articles. If they do not do so in any 
particular case, the industry affected will be invited 
into conference. ; 

(b) As soon as a stable and wholesome scale of 
prices is achieved the cost of living will have so far 
been reduced as to create automatically reductions 
in the price of labor without interfering with American 
standards and ideals for the treatment and living 
conditions of labor, and thus the last inflating element 
will have been withdrawn from prices. It is believed 
that industry will agree that the cost of living must 
be substantially reduced before labor should be asked 
to accept lower wages, and thus industry should stand 
the first shock of readjustment. 

(c) The assurance to the country of a market 
stabilized at the lowest reasonably expected level will 
loosen such a flood of buying for the recreation of 
stocks, the making up of arrears in the building pro- 
gram, the feeding of needs long starved by economy 


and the invasion of world markets as may stand un- 
precedented in this country. From the stable level 
thus reached by codperation we may expect a healthy 
and normal condition created by the complete and 
unhampered operation of the law of supply and 
demand, 

V. OBJECTIONS TO THE GOVERNMENTAL PURPOSE 

SHORTLY ANSWERED 

Objection (a). Business resents governmental inter- 
ference and control which is to be avoided rather than 
encouraged. Let conditions alone and the law of 
supply and demand will cure all evils. 

Answer: The war developed a new thing in Gov- 
ernment codperation and mutual help between Govern- 
ment and industry in which Government appeared not 
as a policeman and not as a jealous guardian of a 
suspicious character, but as a friend and helper. ‘This 
idea proved itself. What is proposed is not govern- 
mental control. ‘The board has no power of control. 
It is proposed to provide a forum in which industry 
can meet and agree on a policy for itself at the instance 
and with the approval of Government, which will 
help the law of supply and demand over the gap be- 
tween hold-over war prices and a stable level. 

Objection (b). Business and industry will not come 
into a governmental conference unless there is a power 
of compulsion. 

Answer: The experience of the W. I. B. utterly 
disproves this criticism. It has been argued that 
patriotism impelled business and industry to the 
W. 1. B. Patriotism is not adjourned with the closing 
of the war. 

Objection (c). War prices were fixed at such a 
level as to insure the production of many high-cost 
and inefficient producers. What is proposed would 
shut off this production, 

Answer: This production is not needed in peace. 
The American people can not be expected to support 
inefficiency in the enterprises that serve them with 
the necessaries of life or to maintain production not 
normally needed. Inflated production above that 
which would be supported by the law of supply and 
demand must cease, 

Objection (d). Such readjustment must necessarily 
require redistribution and readjustment of labor. 

Answer: ‘This is quite true. It is necessary. The 
distribution and allocation of labor to war industries 
has upset the normal pattern in this country for four 
years. What is proposed is a stimulated peace indus- 
try which will employ as much or more labor as did 
war industries, especially considering the loss of man- 
power due to decreased immigration, loss by influenza, 
war and probably increased army and navy. That it 
will employ them in different places and at different 
tasks is inevitable, whether the proposed step is 
taken or not, 

Objection (e). A general reduction in selling prices 
now will force industry and commerce to take a loss 
on products purchased at war prices. 

Answer: This is true and inevitable, whether the 
proposed plan is attempted or not, but under the pro- 
posed plan better adjustments are possible ; buying will 
begin immediately, the overhead of continuing high 
cost operations thru a period of stagnation is elim- 
inated, and finally much of the loss will be recouped by 
buying at fair prices and selling *im the inevitably in- 
creasing market that will result from the normal 
operation of the law of supply and demand under pros- 
perous conditions, 

VI. IN CONCLUSION 


It is expected that the activities of the board will 
be temporary and are intended only to give govern- 
mental assistance to aid the law of supply and demand 
in resuming its normal functions. 

The splendid coéperation of American industry dur- 
ing the war leads to the belief that it may continue and 
carry us safely thru the trying period of readjustment. 
Surely with our fundamental conditions so sound 
there is every reason to believe that we may bridge the 
gap between war and peace with the same courage and 
fortitude that always mark the American business 
man in his dealings with large affairs, and thus escape 
the unfortunate depressions which the country has 
suffered following previous wars. 

The offices of the board will be in the Council of 
National Defense Puilding, Eighteenth and D streets. 
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Economic Use of Wood Refuse As 


[By C. M. Garland] 





The use of wood refuse as a fuel in furnaces 
and under boilers has always been a source or 
considerable trouble and inefficiency in the aver- 
age plant. The use of coal in the average plant 
is much less efficient than it should be, but the use 
of wood refuse is even worse. The efficiency 
in the use of refuse in the average plant is de- 
cidedly under 50 percent; that is, over one-half 
of the heat value of the fuel is usually thrown 
away. This poor economy is the result of im- 
proper furnaces for the burning of the particular 
product. 

Wood refuse can not be burned efficiently on 
any kind of a grate; neither is one grate satis- 
factory for the burning of all kinds of wood 
refuse. The grate, the draft, the furnace and the 
boiler must be adapted to the fuel. There are 
three losses which must be taken into considera- 
tion in the design of the boiler setting, which are 
as follows: (1) Loss due to moisture, (2) loss due 
to excessive air, and (3) loss due to formation 
of a combustible gas which passes out without 
undergoing combustion. 

In all cases the wood refuse contains between 5 
and 60 percent of moisture. Moisture up to 25 
percent by weight does not seriously interfere 
with combustion, and material containing this low 
percentage of moisture may be considered prac- 
tically dry. When the moisture reaches 25 per- 
cent, which is about normal* for air-dry mate- 
rial, the design of the grate should be such as to 
drive off this moisture in part at least before the 
fuel reaches the combustion zone. Frequently 
the moisture in shavings and hog stuff may reach 
50 or 60 percent. In such cases a grate of the 
type above referred to is essential in order to 
obtain anything like economical results. This 
large percentage of moisture when the fuel is 
used on ordinary flat grates delays combustion, 
as it results in a large excess of air which car- 
ries the heat up the stack. For example: Wood 
refuse containing 50 percent moisture contains 
sufficient heat to evaporate 4 pounds of water. 
If this refuse is properly burned this 50 percent 
moisture in the refuse itself will lower the amount 
of water that should be evaporated to approxi- 
mately 3.4 pounds. The loss due to the moisture 
itself in the refuse is, therefore, 15 percent. If 
this moisture is not driven off before the refuse 
enters the combustion zone it will delay the com- 
bustion and a much larger amount of air will be 
required to burn the fuel than would otherwise be 
necessary. This excess air may cause an additional 
loss of 15 to 20 percent, which passes up the stack 
in the form of heat. 

The loss due to excess air may be due in part 
to the large percentage of moisture, which slows 
up combustion, or to the necessity of admitting 
air over the grates in the admission of the fuel 
to the furnace, or to the fact that the fuel piles 
up on the grates and air must be admitted over 
the grates in order to secure combustion of the 
gases generated. 

In a large number of cases the fuel is dropped 
from an overhead conveyor thru slots in the top 
of the furnace on to the grates, and in such cases 
the slots remain open and large quantities of air 
pass thru them over the grates and up the stack. 
This air plays a very small part in combustion, 
but picks up heat in the combustion chamber and 
carries this up the stack. 

When the fuel is finely divided and accumu- 
lates in piles upon the grates there is only a small 
amount of air that can pass thru the mass of fuel. 
In passing thru the fuel this air forms a combusti- 
ble gas which must be burnt by the admission of 
air over the grates. In cases of this kind it is 
all but impossible to admit in the first place the 
proper amount of air over the grates for the com- 
bustion of this gas, and in the second place it is 
difficult to mix the air thoroly with the gas gen- 
erated so that complete combustion will occur. 
An analysis of the stack gases under such condi- 
tions will show not only a large amount of excess 
air, but also a high percentage of unburned com- 
bustible gas. 

When the material is finely divided into such 
products as shavings, saw dust and hog stuff it 
is of the greatest importance that this material 
be fired in thin layers and that the moisture be 
removed before the material reaches the com- 
bustion zone. The firing of this material in thick 
layers always produces a combustible gas, and 
it is possible to lose 70 percent of the heat of the 
fuel in this manner. 





* Really air-dry wood usually contains only about 15 
percent of moisture ; but fuel wood is rarely stacked on 
adequate foundations to season and has some ground 

moisture.—EDITOR, 


Fuel : 





From the foregoing description of the losses 
that occur in the use of wood refuse it is possible 
to lay down certain rules which must be adhered 
to in the burning of finely divided material. 

First, if the material contains 25 percent or 
more of moisture this moisture must be removed 
before the material reaches the combustion zone. 

Second, the material must be charged on to the 
grates as nearly as possible in thin layers about 
4 to 8 inches in thickness and maintained in this 
condition, 

Third, practically all air for combustion must 
pass up thru the grates and the material thereon. 

Fourth, the grate area must be large and the 
amount of draft used sufficiently low to prevent 
blowing the material up the stack. 

Fifth, the air openings in the grates must be 
large without permitting the fuel to drop thru. 

In the matter of moisture it should be stated 
that attempts have been made to remove this 
from the fuel before charging the fuel to the 
furnace. While this is entirely a practical opera- 
tion which may be carried out successfully from 
the engineering standpoint, yet there are few 
places in which a drying installation will pay the 
fixed charges on the investment. For this reason 
the writer advocates a furnace in which the fuel 
will be dried before it is burned. 

From the foregoing rules it becomes obvious 
that an inclined grate must be used for the han- 
dling of finely divided material. This is necessary 
in order to prevent the material from piling up on 
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Fig ¢- 


FURNACE DESIGNED FOR BURNING FINE WOOD 
REFUSE 


the grate. If a slow rocking motion can be im- 
parted to the grate, so much the better, as this 
will serve to shake out the fine ash and tend to 
keep the fuel bed of a uniform thickness, 

Whenever moisture is present in the fuel and 
ignition arch some form of Dutch oven is re- 
quired. The grate bars should be of the stepped 
construction, whereby a large amount of air space 
is made available in the combustion zone without 
permitting the fine material to fall thru. 

Figure 1 illustrates a furnace suitable for 
the burning of a fine wet material, such 
as sawdust hog or shavings. The angle of the 
grates depends upon the material, and a mechan- 
ical feeder may be used for pushing the material 
down the grates if it tends to hang up. The lower 
ends of the grate may also be rocked if it seems 
desirable. 

The charging openings are kept covered with 
the fuel in order to choke down the excess of air 
entering over the grates. As the fuel descends 
the sides of the grates the heat from the arch 
distils off the moisture so that the combustion 
of the fuel is rapid when it enters the combustion 
zone. In the upper portions of the side grates 
there are no air spaces so that the fuel is dried 
without having combustion take place. The ash 
pit is divided into three compartments so that the 
draft may be controlled under each section of the 
grates. 

A furnace of this type designed for a given 
product in many cases will double the evapora- 
tion over the old type of flat grate. This furnace 
is, however, adapted only for the burning of fine 
material either wet or dry. 

When blocks and sticks are to be burned this 
material must be passed thru a hog or burned on 
some form of flat grate. In the burning of blocks 

on flat grates there must be a large combustion 


chamber between the furnace and the boiler, and 
the blocks must be fired in a bed from 12 to 18 
inches in thickness, depending upon the pieces, 
When green blocks are fired these should be 
charged at the front end of the furnace and 
gradually pushed forward. All the air must be 
admitted under the grates. 


Fuel Value of Wood 


In the burning of wood it must be understood 
that it will never evaporate as much water, pound 
for pound, as coal, for the reason that the wood 
does not contain as many heat units pound for 
pound, It is sufficiently accurate to state that 
a good wood perfectly dry will contain approxi- 
mately 8,500 B. T. U. a pound as compared with 
14,500 for a good dry coal. Wood in its natural 
state contains from 25 to 60 per cent moisture, 
whereas the moisture in coal varies from 2 to 
15 percent. 

A wood containing 35 percent moisture would 
have a calorific value of about 5,500 B. T. U,, 
while a coal containing 7 percent of moisture 
would have a calorific value of about 13,400 B, 
T. U. One pound of coal would, therefore, be 
equivalent to about 2.4 pounds of wood. Under 
the boiler this ratio, however, would not be real- 
ized even if the wood were burned as efficiently 
as the coal. This would be due to the fact that 
the moisture in the wood would carry out about 
10 percent of the total heat. In actual use under 
the boiler wood fuel would produce only about 
5,000 B. T. U. as compared with the 18,400 for 
coal, and 1 pound of coal would be equivalent 
to about 2.7 pounds of wood. If coal has a value 
of $3, $4, $5 and $6 a ton wood fuel would have 
a comparative value of $1.11, $1.48, $1.85 and $2.22 
a ton, 

The foregoing figures indicate the value the 
wood should have if properly burned. There are, 
however, few installations that obtain any such 
values as this from their wood refuse. 

An indication of the proper burning of wood 
refuse under boilers may be obtained from the 
evaporative figures. With wood containing 35 
percent moisture, approximately 4 pounds of 
water should be evaporated from and at 212 de- 
grees a pound of wood. With wood containing 
25 percent moisture an evaporation of 4% 
pounds should be obtained, while with kiln dried 
wood containing 5 percent moisture an evapora- 
tion of 644 pounds should be obtained. 





SHOULD PREPARE FOR THE FUTURE 


‘“‘The throwing of rocks at the public servants 
because they have not been forward-looking enough 
to be prepared for the change from war to peace 
might be called off for a minute or two, while the 
shippers, who pay the bills, explain why they have 
not combined in one committee or body to pre- 
pare definite plans for return to private operation 
under Government regulation.’’ Thus observes 
the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association in a recent 
issue of its bulletin, the Pacific Coast Shipper, con- 
tinuing: 

‘A erying need now, nearly everybody admits, 
is for a central body to represent those who are 
generally designated as shippers. The National 
Industrial Traffie League comes nearer than any 
other body to being what its name implies. That 
it does not include everybody is not the fault of 
its officers. They have tried to persuade every 
traffic man and every shipper to become a member 
and express ideas that would help the public serv- 
ants in dealing with subjects like this. The lum- 
ber industry, which furnishes a huge tonnage, is 
represented in the traffic league, but not actively. 
That is its own fault. The fact, however, is the 
essential thing. That industry’s traffic men have 
taken no striking part in the discussions. Their 
employers probably have not felt any necessity for 
concerted action. Yet they have been complaining 
of either poor or indifferent business for five years, 
with a few bright spots caused by war demand. 
Present rates, if long continued, will tend to ex- 
tinguish the lumber industry. 

‘While there is much talk about reconstruction 
in devastated Europe the fact is that unless Amer- 
ican prices come down Europe probably will be 
able to supply itself with materials without asking 
for anything from America. European soldiers, 
like Americans, are turning from destruction to 
production, and, in the final analysis, trade cur- 
rents will flow in obedience to trade prices, and 
not in accordance with animosities created by the 
war. That is why it is so necessary for shippers 
to get together and say right away what legislation 
is needed to fix up the transportation machine. ’’ 
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LABOR TROUBLES HALT SHINGLE CUT 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 8.—Coolie labor troubles 
of wide proportions are making themselves felt 
in the shingle mills of British Columbia. Last 
Monday the Chinese sawyers, packers and ordinary 
laborers went on strike, due to a cut in wages, and 
at the present writing have caused a shutdown in 
practically the entire district. The cut was 2 cents 
on sawing, 1 cent on packing and 10 percent on 
ordinary labor. The wages for sawyers have been 
in the neighborhood of 23 cents, and for packing 
13 cents; and the margin on that basis has been 
so close that manufacturers have declared they were 
selling at less than cost. The ‘‘Chink’’ sawyer will 
eut perhaps 25,000 shingles a day, and once in 
a while an expert will cut 30,000; while the white 
man will saw from 35,000 to 45,000 a day. The 
packers just about manage to keep up with the 
gawyers. 

The British Columbia situation will not have a 
great effect on conditions locally, aside from a 
strengthening tendency on Eurekas and Perfec- 


tions. An authoritative report from Vancouver 
states that the strike has not yet touched the out- 
side mills in the country. A movement is on foot 
to teach returned soldiers the cutting and packing 
of shingles. Considerable progress has been made 
in that direction. It is regarded as a good thing, 
in that if generally followed it would go a long way 
toward solving a vexatious problem. Prices at 
Vancouver have not advanced any on quotations 
as follows: XXXXX $3.40, Eureka $3.75 and Per- 
feetion $4. There has been little buying. But it 
is on every manufacturer’s lips that all prices 
will advance if there is any buying to speak of. 

The labor problem in British Columbia has been 
a powder magazine ever since the signing of the 
armistice. A cut in wages in the fir mills took 
place early in the year, on account of an effort of 
manufacturers to secure a more favorable margin. 
The mills anticipate heavy Government business 
based on reconstruction work in Europe and they 
are looking forward to a slice of the contracts 
which have stimulated the lumber industry in the 
eastern part of the Dominion. 


INAUGURATES BARGE LINE TRANSPORTATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 12.—The first St. Louis 
distributer of lumber to take advantage of the 
Government barge line operating on the lower Mis- 
sissippi River was the Boeckeler Lumber Co. A 
earload of southern pine lumber for export was re- 
cently taken down stream by the towboat Barrett, 
bound for New Orleans, where the lumber will be 
loaded on a steamer for Mexico. Henry A. Boeck- 
eler, president of the company, said that it is figur- 
ing on a big export order, with the idea of making 
the shipment by way of the barge line. He believes 
that everything possible should be done to encour- 
age the movement of lumber by river, realizing that 
there are great possibilities in the export trade. 

The Barrett, which brought to St. Louis the 
first capacity cargo that has come up stream since 
the Government started the operation of the barge 
line Sept. 28, took down stream 892 tons of pack- 
age freight. 











When a wooden building is framed and boarded 
over, the next step is to finish the eaves and gables 
in order to roof over the structure for the purpose 
of protecting it from the weather. The upper por- 
tion of the gutter at least, or eaves, must be com- 
pleted before the roof covering can be properly 
laid. 

Wooden gutters, particularly in the smaller types 
of buildings, may be designed to lend not only 
beauty but character, provided careful thought is 
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given their construction. The excessive cost of 
metals sometimes used in the construction of gut- 
ters practically eliminates the use of tin, galvanized 
iron and copper in moderate cost houses. 


Three of the many simple and practical methods 
of constructing wooden gutters are indicated in 
the following details: 


In Fig. 1, each alternate rafter may be carried 
thru beyond the plate and the projecting ends 
notched out to receive the gutter, a small plain 
strip nailed to the under side making a finish. The 
roof boarding is carried down, too, and extends over 
the rafters about an inch and the angle formed 
by them and the wall boarding closed in by a 1%- 
inch piece as shown at ‘‘A.’’ This ig a simple 
method of construction, easy to build and good in 
appearance, 

Fig. 2 does not contemplate the use of a pre- 
pared gutter as in Fig. 1, but the formation of one 
by using a plain strip 1%4 inches thick. Each 
rafter end is chamfered and the angle formed by 
the roof and wall boarding is closed in the same 
manner as in Fig. 1 by a 13/16-inch board. In 
this type it is necessary, in the formation of the 
gutter, to use metal flashing which should be car- 
ried up under the shingles about 4 inches. 

The type shown in Fig. 2 is better adapted to 
warm climates, since sliding ice or snow can not 
pass freely along the gutter without the possibility 
of injuring it. In cold climates ice or snow might 
form in the gutter itself and permit water to back 
up under the shingles and cause leaks in the roof 
ag soon as melting started or during a rain. 

Fig. 3 follows very closely the lines followed in 
Fig. 2 except that the exposed rafters are notched 
out in a different manner to receive the formed 
gutter. Metal, if used in lining the gutter, need 
not be carried up under the shingles. 

The types shown in Fig. 1 and Fig. 3 have dis- 
tinct advantages over those of Fig. 2. First, be- 
cause they require little or no metal in lining and 
flashing. Second, because heavy snow or ice slid- 
ing from the roof will pass over them without 
causing injury. Third, should they become clogged 
with leaves or other matter, as sometimes happens, 
the water which may overflow, as a result, will 





Wooden Gutters 


[By R. 8. Whiting, Architectural Engineer, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association | 


not back up under the shingles as in the case of 
type shown in Fig. 2, but will drip off direct to the 
ground. 

Outside boarding should always continue up to 
the underside of the roof boarding to protect 
against cold and snow blowing in, keep birds from 
nesting and protect against spread of fire into the 
building from adjoining buildings. 

In order to permit the easy flow of water thru 
gutters, a slight pitch should be given them in the 





FIG. 2 FIG 3. 


direction of the outlets. This pitch should be 
about one inch in sixteen feet, but may vary as 
conditions require. If a single length of gutter 
exceeds eighteen or twenty feet and more than two 
pieces of gutter are required to complete this dis- 
tance, they should be joined together by flashing 
carefully and well nailed. 

Goosenecks, which 
connect the gutter 
with the conductors 
or downspouts, are 
of lead carefully fit- 
ted to the gutter and 
turned into the con- 3 #»ver77% 
ductor as shown in f 
Fig. 7. Conductors 
made from wood are 
durable and attract- 
ive. They may be ,., > 
painted the same “#244450 
color as the body of Te 
the house and when Looe cancer | ’ a 
ornamented by a ~*~“ site| jo 
turned wooden cap, Oe 
give scale and pro- i lan 
portion to the build- 2 
ing. 

Wooden conduct- S76. 7 
ors are made with an 
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inside diameter of from two to four inches and 
fastened to the wall by means of brackets called 
wall irons. In work of superior quality orna- 
mented straps are used instead of irons and the 
conductor heads are frequently ornamented by spe- 
cial designs to correspond with the general char- 
acter of the building. Conductors should be con- 
nected to iron soil pipes at a point no more than 
twelve inches above the grade. 

Figs. 4, 5 and 6 suggest more complicated types 
of construction to be used where cost is not lim- 
ited, and varied to conform with the proportion 
and design of the building. In structures of one 
or two stories in height smaller and more delicate 
moldings should be used, whereas on higher build- 
ings larger and bodder moldings will give better 
seale, but the proportions in either case should be 
earefully studied with this thought in mind. 

The type shown in Fig. 4 is an elaboration of 
that shown in Fig. 1, having a finished soffit on 
the under side of the rafters. This finished soffit 
is sometimes omitted as is the finish-piece ‘‘A’’ 
shown in Fig. 1, permitting the shingles to be 
carried up to the under side of the roof boarding. 

The groove in the under side of the gutter, 
which receives the finish piece, is usually cut out 
by the carpenter but oftentimes done at the mill 
before it is delivered at the job. The 1%-inch 
facia resting on top of the gutter receives the 
shingles and acts as a finish. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show types very similar to that 
shown in Fig. 4, except that furring strips are 
nailed to the bottom of the rafters to receive the 
soffit or plancier. With the exception of Fig. 6, 
the designs are otherwise identical. In a superior 
class of work, a solid facia covers the ends of the 
rafters down which water will follow and not drip 
upon the soffit. A half-inch open space between 
the soffit and the facia as shown in Fig. 6 will 
allow any water which may follow down the soffit 
to drip away below. This small opening also per- 
mits the circulation of air within the boxed-in 
space above the soffit. 

Soffits should always slope downward away from 
the building. Frozen ice or snow on the outer 
edge of the gutter sometimes causes water to back 
up and overflow, and this must be kept away from 
the walls of the building. 

As the different members forming the cornice 
and gutter are being put together they should be 
painted with white lead and oil before they are 
joined. All joints should be protected from the 
weather and nail heads driven in below the sur- 
face of the finish in all cases and the holes filled 
with putty. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Manzanar—lL. Cornelius has sold 
out to G. W. Dow. 
COLORADO. Boulder—R. M. Handy, owner of 


the Handy Lumber Co., has bought the Gilcrest 
Lumber Yard and will consolidate. 

Mesita—The yard at Mesita, formerly owned by 
J. R. Wheeler, has been sold to M. Oringdulph, who 
will operate under the name of Mesita Lumber Yard, 
M. Oringdulph, Prop. 

ILLINOIS. Alton-—-The Sweetser Lumber Co, has 
been sold to the Springman Lumber Co. 

Berwick—William Simmons has sold his lumber 
yard to W. 8S. Robinson, 

Blandsville—C. KR. Huston is succeeded by the 
Alexander Lumber Co., with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

Carpentersville 
to have sold out. 

Chicago—The Tabor Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Joseph Filip Lumber Co. 

Mattoon—The executors of the estate of the late 
J. D. Andrews announce that the lumber and 
building material business will be continued and 
conducted by them. They are W, N. McKamy, P. N. 
Kelly and LI. B. Craig. 

Minook—It is reported that the W. D. Alexander 
Lumber Co., of Normal, has an option on the F. H. 


G. F. Arvedson & Co. are reported 


Goodrich yard and will probably take possession 
s00n, 
INDIANA. Hagerstown—Henry Keagy has sold 


out to the Hagerstown Lumber Co. 

Paragon—The True & True Lumber Co, is suc- 
ceeded by the Reel Osterhage Lumber Co., whose 
headquarters are in Vincennes, 

Peru—Wilkinson & Pomeroy are succeeded by 
Wilkinson & Reinhart. 

Shirley—The C. P. Kuntz Lumber Co. is succeeded 
in the lumber and building material business by 
Guy EK. Lease, 

IOWA. Charles City—The Fisher Morris Co. has 
changed its name to the Fisher Co. 

Ottosen—The Royal Lumber Co., of Emmetsburg, 
operating a chain of retail yards, has added the yard 
at Ottosen to its line. 

Sioux City—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 
has sold its wholesale and retail coal department. 

KANSAS. Maple Hill and Topeka—Charles S. 
Ash has been succeeded by Ash & McPherson. 
Headquarters in Topeka; yards at Eskridge and 
Maple Hill. 

Miller and Osage City—The Kansas Lumber & 
Supply Co. is now operated under the name of 
Edwards & Westmacott. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—Hughes Jackson has pur- 
chased an interest in the Crescent Lumber Co. 

Hawesville—The John Obrecht Sons Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Tell City, Ind., has purchased the Hawes- 
ville Hub & Manufacturing Co. and will make exten- 
sive improvements. The new owners will manufac- 








From Days to Hours 


You can reduce the time required for 
repairing furnace linings or relining the 
furnace completely by using 


BETSON’S 
rea u.s. TRADE MARK PAT. OFF. 
Piastic Fire Brick 
It practically eliminates the risk of a 


shut-down and enables you to keep your 
boilers on the load, 


Betson’s saves you time, labor and trouble. 
There is no need to wait for shipments of special 
fire bricks or blocks or for experts to lay them. 


What others are doing is good evidence. The 
largest industrial concerns who run their boiler 
plants continuously are using Betson’s Plastic 
Fire Brick. Try out a barrel or two in repairs for 
your present fire brick lining. Then when the 
time comes for complete relining, you will cer- 
tainly want to use Betson’s for the job. 

With Betson’s Plastic Fire Brick any handy 
man can make a perfect, one-piece, jointless lin- 
ing for any type of furnace or boiler, including 
front arch and wall, side-walls, bridge-wall, com- 
bustion chamber and back-arch, as well as baffles. 

You can increase your general information on 
furnace lining practice by a study of our prac- 
tical literature. Just ask for it. 


Betson Plastic Fire Brick Co. 
P. O. Box 386-9 Rome, N. Y. 
New York Office: 30 Church St. 
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ture wagon hubs and lawn and porch furniture. 

Salt Lick—It is reported that the Williams Abney 
Co. will close out. 

MARYLAND. Salisbury—Jackson Bros. will dis- 
mantle their large lumber plant and move it to 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

MICHIGAN. Allegan—William Oliver succeeds 
Griswold & Nichols in the lumber business here. 

Olivet-—It is reported that Long, Cobb & Co. have 
sold out. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The McFarland-Young 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Corinth Saw Mills 
Co., recently incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 

MISSOURI. Kingsville—John Greaves & Son have 
changed the name to the Joseph Greaves Lumber & 
Hardware Co, 

South Gifford—Dodson & Ayers succeed Mont- 
gomery & Co, in the lumber and implement business. 

MONTANA. Sidney—The Midland Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., with branch yards at Enid, Fairview, Lam- 
bert and Rickey, is succeeded by the Richland Lum- 
ber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Hastings—The Byers Lumber Co. 
has bought out the Coon Lumber Co.’s yards at 
Juniata, Roseland and Ayr. 

Oxford—The Oxford Lumber Co. is succeeded by 
F. F. Roepke. 

NEW JERSEY. Long Branch—The_ firm of 
Whitty, Van Hise & Paulson is now the Van Hise, 
Davinson Co. 

NEW YORK. sabylon—The lumber business of 
Charles Wood & Co. has been sold to Bailey & Sons, 
of Patchogue, L, L. 

Rockaway Beach—William Schoncke is now Will- 
iam Schoncke (Inc.). 

NORTH DAKOTA. De Lamers and Milnor—The 
Geib-Carl Lumber Co. is succeeded by Morley & 
Williams. 

OHIO. South Charleston—It is reported that E. 
Griffith will move to Detroit about March 15. 

TEXAS. Boerne—The King Lumber Co. has had 
a change of owners, G. W. Calrow retiring from the 
firm and H. Fabra becoming a partner of H. B. King. 

Forney—The Buell Lumber Co, succeeds the T. W. 
Adamson Lumber Co, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon—The sawmill 
formerly operated by William Grosscup, and later 
owned by the People’s Bank of Buckhannon, has 
been purchased by W. T. McWhorter and will be put 
in operation at once, 

WISCONSIN. Algoma—The Ahnapee Veneer & 
Seating Co. has changed its name to the Algoma 
Panel Co, 

Cylon—The Interstate Lumber Co. has purchased 
the business of the A. Tobin Lumber (Co. 

Glenwood City—The Interstate Lumber Co. has 
bought out the King Lumber Co. 

Haugen—A, J. Olson is succeeded by the Haugen 
Lumber Co., recently incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000. 

New Richmond—The Interstate Lumber Co. has 
bought out the lumber business of the A. Tobin 
Lumber Co. 

Shell Lake—The Lakeside Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the Andersen Yard Co., of Osceola, Wis. 

WYOMING. Upton—Popham & Co. are succeeded 
by the Durkee-Bailey Lumber Co, 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Geneva—Stokes Stave Co. increased 
capital from $7,500 to $10,000. 

ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Fort Smith Imple- 
ment Wood Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $25,000. 

Texarkana—The Federal Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $10,000 to $250,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000, 

ILLINOIS. Centralia—The Fox Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated. 

INDIANA. Lagrange—The Lagrange Lumber & 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Cambridge City—The Cambridge Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

Marengo—Rice Hub & Rim Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $20,000. 

Modoc—The Modoc 
capital, $10,000. 

KANSAS. Isabel—The Isabel Coéperative Equity 
Exchange, incorporated to do a hardware, imple- 


Butz Lumber 


Lumber Co., incorporated; 


ment, coal, seed and lumber business; capital, 
$20,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—Wallace H. 


Partridge (Inec.) is the name of a newly organized 
concern here; capital, $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—The Saginaw Shipbuilding 
Co., increased capital from $500,000 to $750,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Maxie—Wentworth Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Weston—Weston Lumber Co., in- 
corporated, 


NEW YORK. New York—Sloane & Moller Wood- 
working Co., incorporated to conduct a woodworking 
and lumber business; capital, $250,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—The Kennedy 
Veneer Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Akron—Wootten Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

Columbus—Ohio Casket Co., increasing capital 
from $30,000 to $60,000. 

Dover—Garber-Marsh Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 


OREGON. Cottage Grove—Western Timber Ex- 
port Co., incorporated. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The George Du 


Barry Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH ‘DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—Jordan Millwork 
Co., incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Memphis Land & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

TEXAS. Ranger—S. J. Barnes Lumber Co., in- 
$10 000 to do a retail lumber business; capital, 


a, 

VIRGINIA. South Boston—W. S. Nichols Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

South Boston—Rex Lumber Co., 
capital, $10,000 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Northrup-Hoge Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Northern Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

WYOMING. Laramie—Southern Wyoming Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. New Toronto—Elliott Lumber (Go, 
(Ltd.) has been incorporated. 


NEW VENTURES 


incorporated; 


CALIFORNIA. Brawley—Brawley Lumber (Co, 
will open here soon. 
COLORADO. Iliff—Alexander Lumber Co. will 


open a yard. 

Padroni—Valley Lumber Co. recently began a re- 
tail lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Cortex Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

Chicago—Geo, M. Harty Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. recently began wholesaling Pacific coast lumber, 

Chicago—Hugh McLean Lumber Co., headquar- 
ters in Buffalo, N. Y., opened an office at 11 So. La 
Salle Street. 

Woodson—E. W. Sorrels recently began a retail 
lumber business. 

INDIANA. Connersville—Rosedale Coal & Build- 
ers’ Supply Co. opened a yard. 


IOWA. Ringsted—Ingvolstad Lumber Co. will lo- 
cate here. 
KENTUCKY. Newport—The Newport Hardwood 


Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale business, 

MINNESOTA. Faribault—The Thompson Lumber 
Co. will open a yard here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The G. BE. Knight Lum- 
ber Co. recently began wholesaling southern pine. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Frank M. Roberts will engage 
in the manufacture of woodworking materials and 
has leased a building at 208 Main Street containing 
about 7,500 square feet of floor space. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Punxsutawney—The  Peffer 
Lumber & Supply Co. recently began business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—O. L. Williams, of 
Mocksville, N. C., is reported to be planning the 
establishment of a veneer plant. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Alexander Lumber Co. 
is considering opening a branch yard here. 

Houston—The Houston Barrel Co. will establish a 
plant to manufacture ice cream tubs. 

VERMONT. Putney—The D. J. Smith Corpora- 
tion, which recently bought the property owned by 
the C. E. Bradley Corporation, will begin the erec- 
tion of a two-story shop, 40 by 80, and will manu- 
facture a general line of woodenware. 

Wilmington—C. W. Terrill will shortly begin 
manufacturing weavers’ bobbins and other wood 
products. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Miller-Lid- 
stone Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale busi- 
ness here. 

Seattle—Belden (Inc.) 
wholesaling lumber. 

WISCONSIN. lola—The Badger State Lumber & 
Land Co., of Stevens Point, has acquired a site at 
Iola and will establish a third yard. 

Ladysmith—The Taylor-Schmidt-Fisher Co. has 
been organized as a copartnership by Elmer A. Tay- 
lor, Emil Fisher and J. M. Schmidt, to engage in the 
manufacture of small wood articles. A plant will 
be opened immediately in the former factory of the 
Jahnke Creamery Co. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Kimbrough—The Liberty Lumber 
Co., recently organized with W. T. McGowin at its 
head, will erect a planing mill and install machinery. 

Wadley—The McCulloch-Huggins Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated, will erect a mill building at an 
estimated cost of $5,000 and install machinery. 

FLORIDA. Winter Haven—The Winter Haven 
Wagon Works will improve the plant, adding a 
32x32-ft. metal building for blacksmithing and will 
install lathe, forge and electric welding outfit. 

ILLINOIS. Farmer City—G, W. O’Neal, whose 
mill was destroyed by fire recently, will soon begin 
the erection of a new brick and concrete mill. 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—The Daviess County 
Planing Mill Co. has recently incorporated and is 
erecting a concrete mill building, office. warehouses 
and sheds. Gravity conveyors will be installed. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Hortman Co. has 
let a contract for dry kilns and also plans the erec- 
tion of storage sheds. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—J. W. Bell is 
interested in the proposed installation of woodwork- 
ing and handle machinery. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—The Keystone Manu- 
facturing Co. has purchased the real estate and ma- 
chinery of the Elkins Box Co., a portion of whose 
plant was recently destroyed by fire, and will erect 
a modern plant on the site. 

WISCONSIN. Hayward—The American Veneer 
Co. is preparing to engage in the manufacture of 
veneer panels and cheese boxes etc. and will erect 
and equip a plant. 

LaCrosse—Ori J. Sorenson & Co., manufacturers 
of interior finish, bank and office fixtures etc., wi 
erect and equip a new factory at an estimated cost 
of $50,000. é 

Ladysmith—The Taylor-Schmidt-Fisher Co. is 
converting the old Jahnke Creamery Co.’s plant into 
a factory for the production of small hardwood arti- 
cles. The company is contracting for woodworking 
and other machinery and equipment. 


CASUALTIES 


KENTUCKY. Clearfield—The Clearfield Heading 
Co. was burned to the ground on March 9, the loss 
being estimated at $15,000, partly insured. 

MAINE. Calais—A mill of the Calais Box & Lum- 
ber Co. was entirely destroyed by fire recently, the 
loss being estimated at $4,000, fully covered by in- 
surance. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. Westminster—Fire in the 
John C. Goodridge box shop caused damage amount- 
ing to about $4,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Eureka Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. suffered a small loss by fire re- 
cently, the boiler and engine room of the planing 
mill being destroyed. The loss is covered by in- 
surance and the plant will be closed down only two 
or three weeks. 

Mendenhall—The Gullege Lumber Co. suffered the 
loss of a sawmill by fire recently. 

Piaggio—The new hotel of the Piave Lumber Co. 
was destroyed by fire at a loss of $7,500, partially 
covered by insurance. 








_ MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Wilder Manufactur- 
ing Co. had a recent fire loss. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Jacobs lumber yard 
and stock were destroyed by fire recently. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Fire caused approximately 
$25,000 damage in the plant of the Lake Erie Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., the loss being covered by insur- 
ance. The planing mill, shed and some stock were 
damaged. Rebuilding will begin as soon as adjust- 
ment is made. 

WASHINGTON. Toledo—Thomas Gray’s sawmill 
on Cowlitz Prairie near here was badly damaged by 
fire of unknown origin. 





EVIDENCES OF BUILDING REVIVAL MULTIPLY 


(Continued from Page 45) 


the contests conducted in their several localities. 
A number of replies have been received, most of 
which speak very favorably of the results, while 
a few say that they have not been able to trace 
definite benefits, largely because the ban upon build- 
ing operations which went into effect soon after the 
campaign prevented the full fruits of the efforts 
put forth from being realized. Believing that the 
opinions expressed by retailers who conducted these 
contests will be of considerable interest to other 
lumbermen at this time, when the subject of home 
building is so much in evidence, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is pleased to reproduce the following 
excerpts from letters received: 

A. BE. Fickling, Inwood Lumber Co., Inwood, Lowa: 
I think the effort put forth in the school essay contest 
was worth all that it cost and more too. I do not 
believe I ever spent any money that did as much 
good as this did. The contest inspired interest among 
the younger folks and was talked of in general. It 
gave me a chance to go before the public schools twice 
and give them a talk on home owning. I know that 
we reaped benefits from it in many ways. 

Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, lowa: We believe 
there is one account on our books that can be traced 
directly to the advertising resulting from the school 
essay campaign, it being in the name of a close relative 
of a student who received special commendation from 
the national judges. We did not expect to obtain 
much direct benefit, but believe that the campaign 
was a good one and that our efforts in taking part were 
justified. 

O. M. Hendrickson & Co., Rochester, Ind.: We are 
certain that the “Own a Home” essay writing contest 
not only created a very favorable feeling among the 
people of the community but brought definite returns 
in the way of sales and cementing more firmly existing 
business ties. For illustration, a man drove into our 
yard from a point nine miles distant, altho there was 
another lumber yard within one and one-half miles 
from his place, to buy a barn bill. He told us very 
proudly that his daughter had written an essay in this 
contest. 

We are now making use of material and suggestions 
contained in a recent issue of the AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and are putting on an advertising campaign. In 
fact, we are proceeding along two lines, one for the 
purpose of stimulating desire for a new home or im- 
proving the present one—also for better farm buildings 
—while the other especially features the silo as a farm 
necessity. 

O C Lumber Co., Norway, Mich.: We believe that 
the school essay contest conducted in 1917 under the 
auspices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN helped us con- 
siderably. Altho we got few prospects for home build- 
ing it helped our general sales very much. 

J. E. MeJilton, The Fisher Lumber Yard, Fisher, IIL. : 
While unable to trace any direct results from the school 
essay contest, I feel amply repaid by the sentiment it 
produced. I am now making use of some of the sug 
gestions found in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and feel 
that we are going to have good business this season. 


eee 


REPORT ON OBSTACLES TO BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 11.—Replies from 
seventy-four cities have .been received to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the division of public works 
and construction development of the Department 
of Labor to secure information on building needs 
and obstacles to getting work started. Fifty-seven 
of these cities show a pressing demand for build- 
ing and most of them emphasize the shortage of 
dwellings and apartment houses, The questionnaires 
were calculated to verify the results of other in- 
vestigations into the building shortage of the 
country and to determine what, if any, obstacles 
were being encountered by building interests. Spe- 
cific information was asked on the influence of 
wages, material prices, interest rates and avail- 
able investment capital. Several cities reported 
that it was none of these which was delaying build- 
ing but rather the uncertainty of the future labor 
and material markets. A majority of the cities 
assert that high wages are a factor in holding back 
building; there is almost unanimous concurrence 
in the opinion that high prices of materials are 
obstacles. There is not much complaint about 
interest rates but fourteen cities report builders 
are having difficulty in obtaining capital to finance 
projects. 

A bulletin issued by the division of public works 
and construction development giving the results 
of the questionnaire says that— 

Wherever building industry organizations have gone 
into the subject the conclusion has prevailed that no 
decrease in labor wages may be expected—until the 
general price level on living necessities drops. The 
reports of investigations by the economists in the 
Department of Labor, supported by no less an author- 
ity than Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, assert 
that no marked reduction may be expected in building 
material prices. Prof. Fisher asserts that we are on a 
hew and higher price level from which, in the main, 


we shall not recede. ‘We are on a permanently higher 
price level,’ says Prof. Fisher, “and the sooner the 
business men of the country take this view and adjust 
themselves to it the sooner will they save themselves 
and the nation from the misfortune which will come 
if we persist in our present false hope.” 

After setting out the circumstances and develop- 
menis on which this conclusion is based, Prof. Fisher 
concludes his study of the situation with this: ‘“Busi- 
ness men should face the facts. To talk reverently 
of 1913-14 prices is to speak a dead language today. 
The buyers of the country, since the armistice, have 
made an unexampled attack upon prices thru their 
waiting attitude, and yet price recessions have been 
insignticant. The reason is that we are on a new 
high price level which will be found a stubburn reality. 
Business men are going to find out that the clever 
man is not the man who waits, but the one who finds 
out the new price facts and acts accordingly.” 


Nan 


RETAILERS AID ‘‘HOME’’ CAMPAIGN 

The retailers of lumber thruout the country are 
laying down a barrage of advertising that ought 
to drive old ‘‘General Apathy’’ out of his trenches 
and start a forward movement toward the objective 
of restored building activity, especially along the 
lines of residence construction, that will make the 
German retreat look like a leisurely stroll. There 
perhaps never was a more general feeling among 
lumbermen that dollars spent in advertising now, 
to help along the great nationwide’ movement to 
encourage home building, will come back with big 
interest when the hammers begin to ring and the 
lumber rolls out of the yard by the wagon and truck 
load, instead of in ‘‘jags’’ as has been too much 
the case for many months. Wide use is being 
made of the advertising suggestions and material 
contained in the special home building supplement 
recently issued by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ag 
the following excerpts from letters received from 
retailers this week will show: 

Niles Lumber Co., Niles, Mich.— The advertising sug 
gestions contained in your recent home building supple 
nent are extremely interesting and helpful. Imme 
diately upon receipt of the supplement we got in touch 
with our local newspapers, which have been very 
willing to cojperate with us to the fullest extent along 
this line. They use some of the material in every issue 
of their papers, and were very glad to receive this 
service. Surely you are to be congratulated upon the 
idea. We have always looked upon the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as a sort of elder brother to whom we 
could go for advice and suggestions concerning our 
problems, and feel that we have always been more 
than repaid, 

Inwood Lumber Co., Niles, Mich.—Enclosed is an 
advertisement that we ran last week that “took” 
as well as anything we have run lately. You will 
observe that it is based upon information and ideas 
received thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

[The advertisement emphasizes the “Build Now” 
idea, and contains the statement that, tho Government 
experts have figured that there is timber enough in the 
United States to last 444 years, provided due economy 
is exercised, there is no time like the present to build. 
Epiror. } 

O. C, Lumber Co., Norway, Mich.—We have been 
using your advertising material and suggestions in 
circular letters which we send occasionally to farmers, 
and also in our newspaper advertising. 

Loomans-Rossman Co., Waupun, Wis.-—Your recent 
home building suggestions are good and we are doing 
our best to get this matter before the public, urging 
that people build now. We are, in fact, doing every 
thing possible to stimulate business, and expect to 
continue doing so, but at present the outlook is not 
very encouraging, the disposition of our trade at this 
time being to sit back and wait. 

J. E. McJilton, The Fisher Lumber Yard, Fisher, Il. 
—I do not know any better plan to arouse interest in 
building than is already in operation, I think that the 
retailers should put on strong local campaigns in con- 
nection with the general movement. 


Corlett-Stone Lumber Co., Three Rivers, Mich.—We 
took your special home building supplement to the 
editor of our principal paper and notice that the mate- 
rial is being used, which we believe will result in much 
good. We appreciate the efforts you are making on 
behalf of the lumber industry and are very glad to be 
able to coéperate with you. ¢ 


Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., Freewater, Ore.—We think 
the ideas embodied in your home building supplement 
are very good. We are having our editor run some of 
the articles and items thru his paper to help stir the 
people up to build more homes.. Prospects in this 
locality are good, as the ranchers got good prices for 
their fruit and other crops last year. 

Emil Lee & Co., Laingsburg, Mich.—What is needed 
today is to convince the farmers that they have the 
best paying investment in the world, in order that 
they may stick to the farms themselves and also induce 
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Circulars and prices 
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The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. 
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For Handling Big Logs 








EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes 

are not produced entirely by handling 
big logs, for often smaller logs are sud- 
denly caught, and such occurrences im- 
pose greater stress upon the line than big 
logs when moving freely. 

The reserve strength HERCULES (Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe con- 
ditions. Its toughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a ‘live’? and dependable rope. 
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A Pointer to Lumbermen 
on Waterproof Crayons 


‘For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as 
the best crayons for marking 
lumber on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color and 
in hard, medium and soft grades. 
Let us help you select the crayon 
best suited to your needs. 
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Ask for Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Wickes Water Tube ee 


Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your hack, 
bruised your knees and skinned your 
elbows doing it? 
Two men can open, wash, close and fill 
the WICKES in five hours. Turbine in 
ten hours. 
Ask for—‘‘How to reduce boiler room 
cost’’—sent free. 
THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices 
: ’ | New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
“ fenaiaerts Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 
Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bidg. 











. . 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, eres 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


St., Chicage 
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Announcement 


Mr. M. L. Mueller, formerly in charge of 
Kiln Drying airplane and propeller lumber 
for the Bureau of Aircraft Production, Air 
Service, U. S. A., and Major H. B. Oak- 
leaf, Chief of the Wood and Propeller Sec- 
tion of the same organization, have be- 
come associated as Kiln Drying and Dry 
Kiln Engineers, with offices in Spokane, 
Washington. 


Major Oakleaf directed the inspection 
of lumber, propellers and wooden aircraft 
parts and supervised the utilization of air- 
plane lumber. His activities took him to 
most of the airplane factories in the 
United States, Great Britain and France. 


Supervision of Kiln Drying and directing 
alterations in kilns which had to be re- 
modeled to meet aircraft drying condi- 
tions took Mr. Mueller to nearly all the 
airplane and propeller plants in the United 
States. He also designed, constructed and 
directed the operations of the Spruce Divi- 
sion’s dry kilns at Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington. 


Prior to the war both men spent several 
years in studying improved methods of 
kiln drying and lumber manufacture. 


Captain Lage Wernstedt, recently of the 
Corps, U. S. A., will be in 
charge of demonstration kilns now under 
construction at Spokane. 


Mueller and Oakleaf 


Kiln Drying and Dry Kiln Engineers 


Spokane, Wash. 


Engineers 


504 Hyde 
Building, 














FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In 
Its Infancy—So was this As- 
sociation. 

The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We 
Have Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO Het: 1876 NEW YORK 











GOSS AND RAWSON 


CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 
603 YEON BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 














Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate, 
“Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000. ...60 cts. 
“*West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. .-60 cts. 
“Little Bungalows”’ 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. ...40 cts. 


PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
$ get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans....-. FREE 
Money back if not satisfied, 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 752 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
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the young people to become farmers and farmers’ wives. 
Farmers can have all the conveniences of the city and 
with good roads and automobiles can get to the city 
to attend lectures, movies and other urban attractions, 
The people should be shown the many advantages of 
the farm, so they will seek it instead of leaving it, 
which will increase the value of the land, create more 
demand for building materials, and give employment 
to the many unemployed in the cities. There is a great 
demand for farm labor, but the unemployed do not 
know of the opportunities of the farm. Both farmers 
and laborers must be shown the many advantages of 
the farm in order to stimulate home building in the 
rural communities. 





BOOSTS HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 10.—Fred J. Schroeder, 
head of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwau- 
kee, one of the leaders in the lumber industry of 
Wisconsin and the middle West, in a published in- 
terview expresses himself hopefully in regard to 
the future outlook. Mr. Schroeder said: 


On every side, in all industry, we encounter the 
utmost optimism with reference to the future, and 
particularly the reconstruction era. It is agreed that 
we must pass thru a period of readjustment and must 
bear with the conditions resulting from such a period. 
There is no question that new building and rebuilding 
are a big factor io the reconstruction program. ‘There 
are plenty of fundamental facts which prove beyond a 
doubt that next year, as well as the following years, 
will stand out as big building years, 

In the first place, we must bear in mind that building 
activity has been away below normal the last two 
years and reached its lowest point this last year. It 
is but natural to assume that the pendulum will swing 
back and will show a decided reaction, not only offset- 
ting the slack periods, but even outstripping any 
previous building records. ‘The first factor is the 
need for new housing facilities for the congested 
population in our cities. “Build a home” should be the 
slogan of every man interested in the welfare of his 
community. Much has been said about the melting pot. 
Educate the foreign born to this ‘town a home’ idea 
and you will have taken the first and most effective 
step toward his citizenship. The time is especially 
opportune for constructive work along this line. 
European conditions and the attitude of the United 
States in the war will make the foreign-born more 
anxious than ever to become a citizen of this great 
country. His earnings during the war period have 
given him plenty of the wherewithal to enable him to 
think seriously about building his own home. 

Along the same line every city must take care of its 
overflow in population and housing problems will 
occupy the attention of every civic body. Already 
plans are being made for modern tenements and apart- 
ment houses. Other civic activities and improvements 
are necessary because of neglect during the period in 
which war has been the business of the country. The 
same is true of national improvements, and, altho our 
rebuilding problems can not be compared to those of 
European countries, nevertheless building activities 
which have been lying dormant have shown the effect 
and must be taken care of now. A bigger demand for 
lumber will be the natural result. 

Feeding the world for some time to come brings us 
face to face with the problem of making our farms 100 
percent efficient. The American farmer has learned 
more about business and business methods in the last 
few years than at any other period in the history of 
farming. He has learned that efficiency in farming 
and dairying means better and improved buildings, 
such as implement sheds, barns and silos. Repairs and 
new buildings will be the order of the day in farmin 
communities and lumber will be the building materia 
which will be most in demand. 


Wood Most Practical 


In all directions one sees the effect of the inactivity 
of so-called non-essential or non-war industry. The 
renewal of enterprises which are quite essential in 
peace times will create new and heavy demands on 
lumber, Summarizing, we may say that the immediate 
future, after a short period of readjustment, will show 
a healthy and ever-increasing demand for all buildin 
materials and especially wood. The war has taugh 
that wood is the ideal material for practically every 
form of construction. When speed is required and 
time is a factor of importance, use wood. In a growing 
community as well as a growing business where flexi- 
bility is essential, use wood. In the building of homes 
where artistic effects and finishes are desirable, use 
wood, In farm buildings where a non-conductor of 
heat is desirable, use wood. 

As in other industries real progress has been made 
in the use of wood. Today, when it is possible with 
the use of creosote stains and fire retardant paints to 
make wood equal if not superior to any other single 
building material, there is absolutely no reason why 
the greatest 4 should not prevail regarding the 
future of the industry. 


Burden Here Light 


We repeat that the need for rebuilding and recon- 
struction is recognized on every side. Why do we 
hesitate? What are we waiting for? The only solution 
to our problem is to go ahead. Do not wait for some- 
body else to blaze the trail. Our civic organizations, 
municipal and State, should take the lead. Big bust- 
ness must set the example. Even tho prices are on a 
higher level, let us remember they are but a natural 
consequence of the war and only part of our war 
burden. When compared to the burden carried by our 
brothers across the sea, they are after all only a 
negligible quantity. 

A message to the prospective builder regarding lum- 
ber prices is opportune, It is true, lumber is higher 
in ag than it has been. There are several factors 
which indicate that lumber prices will not show a 
material decline for some time to come, if ever. After 
all, the price of lumber entering into the construction 
of a home does not affect the total cost to such a 
marked degree. While prices are somewhat higher, yet 
the percentage of advance in lumber prices is far below 
that of other commodities. If we are to look forward 
to the decline of the price of raw materials, we can best 
approach this goal by assisting in moving the raw 
material now in the hands of the manufacturer and 
jobber. Above all, let us bear in mind that patriotism 
is as essential now in time of peace as it was then, in 
time of war. It is important for the welfare and 
future of our country that we work together for a 
common cause for new building, rebuilding and recon- 
struction. 


PREDICT A STRONG HARDWOOD MARKET 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 10.—It was the con- 
sensus of opinion among the sixty or more lumber. 
men who attended the open competition plan of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Memphis March 7 that the tone of the mar- 
ket is distinctly better, that demand is increasing, 
that shipments are growing larger and that stocks 
are being decreased at a rate that presages a very 
decided scarcity of dry lumber within the next 
few weeks, Attention was called to the fact that 
the quantity being produced is much below normal 
and that because of the scarcity of logs for the 
immediate needs of the mills there was every indi- 
cation that the amount of lumber going on sticks 
would be exceptionally light for a long while. 

Since this meeting further heavy rains have 
fallen and from a logging standpoint the situation 
does not show the slightest improvement. Indeed 
it appears to grow rather worse. It will certainly 
be sixty days or more before the ground will be 
dry enough to permit of cutting and hauling, ex- 
cept in a small way, which means that there is no 
prospect that there will be logs for the mills any 
time soon. Demand is becoming stronger for prac- 
tically all kinds of hardwood lumber. The lower 
grades are in excellent call while there is a splendid 
demand for the higher grades of oak, ash and gum, 
Cottonwood is moving in fair volume in firsts and 
seconds and there is also increasing call for poplar, 
Cypress is reflecting improvement in the building 
situation and confidence is felt regarding the future 
of this wood. Altogether there is a more optimistic 
feeling on the part of hardwood owners on the 
theory that with the return of general industrial 
activity there will be a good domestic demand and 
that with increase in the number of bottoms avail- 
able there will be unusual activity on the part of 
foreign buyers. 





PLAN TO STANDARDIZE ALL CONTAINERS 


MempPuis, TENN., March 11.—Before the con- 
clusion of its 2-day semi-annual convention that 
is being held at the Chisca Hotel, the National 
Basket and Fruit Package Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation expects to. have formulated specifications 
for standardizing all kinds of fruit and vegetable 
containers produced by the industry. President 
R. G. Williams divided the delegates into commit- 
tees and charged each committee with the duty of 
formulating specifications for its particular line. 
Final action will be taken on committee reports 
before the convention adjourns, 

Judge Charles Burch, general Railroad Admin- 
istration attorney for the Y. & M. V., addressed 
the convention on problems after the war, one of 
the most serious of which is the placing of dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors in industrial and com- 
mercial positions. This is not only a question of 
common justice to the men but also of protection 
to the country. It is the best means for preventing 
the spread of Bolshevism. 

President Williams suggested that the associa- 
tion recommend the passage of a national law 
dealing with a standardization of package crates 
and commercial baskets. The standardization for 
strength as required by the railroads is a serious 
problem, in Mr. Williams’ opinion, and may in- 
crease the cost of packages to a prohibitive point. 
But there is much common ground upon which 
the manufacturers may meet the railroad commit- 
tee, and a favorable agreement is possible. Mr. 
Williams recommended the creation of a perma- 
nent committee on standards. He also recom- 
mended the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the labor situation as applied to the industry 
of the association. Investigation as to causes of 
loss and damage in shipment had developed the 
fact that much of this loss was due to causes out- 
side the industry. Some loss was caused by ship- 
ments made in light or inferior package, but much 
more was due to improper loading, deterioration of 
— while in transit, rough handling and the 
ike. 

The business outlook, in Mr. Williams’ opinion, 
is good. Crop prospects are good. There may 
not be so great a demand for commercial baskets, 
for this demand is dependent upon general condi- 
tions and not on immediate shipping needs. He 
urged special care of collections during the period 
of business readjustment. 


——eoorn—ererry YY 


For Two years the superintendent of parks of 
St. Louis has made systematic efforts toward winter 
care of native birds. The manual training classes 
of the public schools have made about 700 bird 
boxes which have been distributed in the various 
city parks, these boxes following the specifications 
furnished by the United States Biological Survey. 
This is a public spirited movement which might 
well be emulated in other sections of the country, 
and the local lumberman should have a private as 
well as a public interest in sponsoring such a move- 
ment. 
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| THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THE SINNER 


Yes, I have suffered—sinned, and paid— 
Yes, paid, and sinned again— 
And thanked my God I was not made 
As good as other men. 5 
I have done wrong—I have done right 
I never would have done 
Had I not labored to requite, 
Make good the ill begun. 


I would not by my word defend 
The evil that men do; 

Yet there is something lacking, friend, 
In men too holy, too, 

Who never think a wicked thing 
Nor do a kindly deed— 

They seldom make a heart to sing 
Who never made one bleed. 


So I have laughed and I have wept, 
And I have walked the heights, 

And back within my dungeon crept 
Regretting no delights. 

And all the while I felt some way 
That God just understood 

And knew I could not walk the gray 
Dead level of the good. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


Sioux City, Iowa, March 6.—This city is so 
called because of the large number of good In- 
dians who live in the vicinity. It used to be said 
that the only good Indian was a dead Indian, but 
these Indians are far from dead ones. A large 
number of the live ones gathered in Sioux City 
today for the two dozenth annual convention of 
the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, whose territory is bounded on the East 
by Fort Dodge, on the West by the purling Mis- 
souri, on the North by Adolph Pfund and Dr. 
Mayo, and on the South by as far south as you 
care to go. 

The first day of the convention, yesterday, was 
sort of a get-together day, in which most of those 
present were engaged in trying to get together 
with a room at the over-populated Hotel Martin. 
We spent a pleasant day in the lobby wondering 
if we were going to spend the night in the same 
place. We finally broke into EK. D. Tennant’s 
room, while he was out rounding up a bunch of 
promising young Hoo-Hoo steers, and had a cot 
placed therein, for which we paid $3 with a good 
deal less murmuring than you would expect from 
a Scot. There wasn’t muth room in the lobby at 
that, what with cement men, and roofing samples, 
and gypsum, and artificial this, and imitation 
that. There were also some lumber exhibits, and 
everybody wondered how they ever sneaked in. 

But this morning the convention got under 
way and ran on a limited schedule. Rev. Mr. 
Huber, of Sioux City, opened it with an ad- 
dress in which he said that any man who thought 
that the devil wasn’t giving us righteous fellows 
the liveliest competition were asleep on the job. 
He advised us to be up and doing with a heart 
for any fate, giving credit, goods and service, 
losing bills and paying freight. Mr. Huber’s 
address of welcome was responded to by 8. A. 
Lincoln, of Alton, the official thanker of the as- 
sociation, who said the same nice things about 
Sioux City this year that he said about Fort 
Dodge last year. 

President Fitzgerald, of Plover, was inclined 
to be optimistic in his opening remarks. He 
thought if we didn’t have any trouble with prices 
or labor or crops or other things we should have 
a grand.year. He thought we had been living on 
too high a level and that it was about time to 
shut off the engine and volplane. 

Secretary Townsend, of Fort Dodge, a young 
man so tall that if he had ever stubbed his toe 
in Sioux City he would have been home, reported 
151 members had paid their dues last year, and 
told of the fine codperation between his organiza- 
tion and the Northwestern. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Secretary Pfund, of the latter, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the use of plan books and archi- 
tectural service and nearly sold us a silo before 
he got thru, tho what in the world we should do 
with a silo we don’t know. 

George Wood, of Red Oak, (they asked George 
if he would address the convention, and George 
would) discussed business conditions in Towa, In- 
dia and other places. He said the day had gone 
by when the bankers of a town could put it on 
the bum. We have always thought that the rural 
banker had rather a nice time of it, seeing how 
the farmers put their money in at 3 percent and 
buy their lumber on tick at no percent. 

George Sokel, of Sibley, was elected president, 
but George was in Paris attending a peace con- 





ference, or somewhere else like a regular presi- 
dent, so Vice President Bernard Poulson had to 
take up the white man’s burden and run the con- 
vention into a derail, which was done after reso- 
lutions had been adopted asking the Government 
kindly to give back the railroads and no ques- 
tions asked. 





ONLY A WORD 


Sometimes, afoot afar in some new wild, 

A clouded night without a star to burn, 
With all his wit, when man is but a child, 

A wanderer who knows not where to turn, 


Sometimes, when night encompasses about, 
Without a trail to lead my feet aright, 

When every sound I fear and step I doubt, 
My eyes have caught the glimmer of a light. 


Some little beacon from a cabin small 

Has thrown its beam across the darkest wood, 
And I have found a refuge, after all, 

A waiting fire, a cup, and brotherhood. 


Sometimes, upon the trail of life alone, 
Without a guide, without a star to steer, 
When all my feet encountered was the stone, 

And only flying terrors in my ear, 


Then I have heard a word of kindness said, 
When in the wilderness of living lost, 

And I have followed on with lifted head 
Until the threshold of a heart I crossed. 


These are the signals in the wilderness, 

The lights we burn not knowing just for whom, 
Only that pilgrims thru the forest press 

And need some word of kindness in the gloom, 


Only a candle when the night is dour, 
Only a kindness when the hope is dim, 
Burning the brightest in the darkest hour 

To guide the wanderer and welcome him. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE UNIMPORTANT 


At moments every man has felt a down-inside de- 
sire 

To be another Roosevelt and other men inspire, 

To say some things or do some things to agitate the 
earth, 

To kick the thrones from under kings and act some 
part of worth. 

But none the less it is a fact that little matters 
tell— 

And it is up to us to act the little part as well. 


Not all of us can Jead the crew, the regiment com- 
mand; 

Yet there is work for each to do, a smaller job at 
hand. 

The Roosevelts and Pershings won’t do much, at 
any rate, 

If we neglect the little stunt while longing for the 
great. 

So, mighty man or little man, a bandsaw or a jig— 

Let’s do the job the best we can—that helps to do 
the big. 


Each rivet in the sailing ship must keep her staunch 
and strong, 

The smallest knot must never slip, the lightest stay 
go wrong. 

The captain stands upon the deck, the sailor at 
the wheel; 

The steersman must avert the wreck and keep her 
on her keel. 

And, when the breakers sudden rise upon the lar- 
board bow, 

The captain may be very wise—but you’re the cap- 
tain now. 


Let’s do our job the very best, upon the land or, sea; 

The little task is oft the test of what a man may be. 

Let’s do the thing of little note as if it were the 
large, 

For carefulness won’t sink a boat or ever wreck a 
barge. 

The man for whom the welkin rings perhaps to 
greatness grew 

By doing well the little things that once he had 
to do. 





BELOW NORMAL 
Lumberman Hard he went out in the yard 
To get Farmer Green some pine, 
But when he got there the alleys were bare 
And so Farmer Green had to order it from a 
mail order house. 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


Securities 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. . 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss, That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
: more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Street!141 Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo, Chicago, 11. New York, N. Y. 
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WIGGINS 








Peerless Patent 












Book Form Cards 
assure you of proper card repre’entation. Many of America’s 
largest card users use Wiggins cards exclusively because they 
realize that the proper card serves the 
dual purpose of announcing their sales 
men while adding prestige to the 
house. Ask for tab of 
specimens and observe 
their smooth 
edges and ex- 


cellence of en- 
graving. 


EEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K.HARRIS FIGHER BUILOING 
GALES AcEnT CHICAGO 









The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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SALE OF 


Pulpwood Lands 


in Northern Ontario 


The Lake Superior Corporation and 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company 
are open to negotiate for the dis- 
posal of certain lands 


Approximately 682,000 Acres 


situated for the most part in that section 
of Northern Ontario known as the Clay 
Belt, and comprising the Townships of 
Storey, Langemarck, Dowsley, Nassau, 
Shetland, Staunton, Orkney, Magladery, 
Caithness, Rykert, Doherty, Whigham, 
Coppell, Newton, Dale, McOwen, Frater. 


The lands in question are accessible to 
the Algoma Central, Trans-Continental, 
Canadian Northern, and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, and should be of particular in- 
terest to pulp and paper makers, also to 
settlers, in view of their agricultural 
possibilities. 

General information will be furnished and plans 
exhibited at the office of Mr. Alex. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the Lake Superior Corporation, 1428 Bank 
of Hamilton Building, Toronto, or at the office of 
Mr. G. A. Montgomery, vice-president of the 
Algoma Eastern Railway Company, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. 











The Red Cedar 
Shingle of Quality 





: ) 
“Horseshoe” Brand 


Good sellers for the Retail Yard because 
evenly sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, 
free from sap, closely packed, plainly branded 
and cut from live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mixed cars with Cedar Siding. 
Timber, Shipping 


REYNOLDS aie Agency ad 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 











GILBERT NELSON & Co. 
Public Accountants 


5O0I-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 














THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 
man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,”’ just 
By Douglas Malloch jow America’s most widely quoted poem. 


No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER TRADE FOR A WEEK 





Silos’ Use Boomed—To Install Wireless Telephones in District No. 1—Montana’s 
Status in Forest Products 





Spokane Men and Measures 

SPOKANE, WaASH., March 8.—That the lumbermen of 
the West are taking an interest in the meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Chi- 
cago, April 14, 15 and 16, is the statement of A. L. 
Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. ‘Several of the officials of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association will go,” said Mr. 
Porter. “B. J. Boorman, of Great Falls, Mont., and 
Mrs. Boorman will attend, Robert Anderson, of Logan, 
Utah, has expressed his intention to attend, I will go 
and I think several others from Spokane will be there. 
I believe F. FE. Conner, of Sacramento, Cal., president 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, will 
attend also. I believe all will reach Chicago early 
enough to attend the two-days’ meeting of the Lumber 
Trade Development Congress which Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton told of when he was here. Dealers in building 
materials will be particularly interested in this con- 
gress, which will discuss modern selling methods and 
how to create a demand for building materials.” 

A good market for silos is seen in the Northwest this 
coming season. Calls for silo plans are being received 
every week at A. L. Porter's office and the Miller Lum- 
ber Co., of Bend, Ore., recently wrote that a bank at 
that place had announced it would finance all farmers 
who desire to build silos. An increased interest in 
the livestock industry in the Northwest indicates a 
bigger demand for silos. 

The National Builders’ Bureau, with head offices in 
Spokane, is planning a big advertising campaign to 
boost its sets of complete plans for building houses, 
It has on hand over 400 different sets of plans made 
up ready for delivery, all of which “take the guesswork 
out of building.” 

The heavy fall of snow in the Inland Empire last 
week proved to be more of a hindrance to the loggers 
than a help. ‘The snow has tied up the loggers in the 
district about St. Maries, Idaho,” said George Handy, 
connected with the Rose Lake Lumber Co., who was in 
Spokane for a few days. “If it had come earlier it 
would have been fine, but the ground is soft now and 
the mud is fierce.’ Loggers at Cour d’Alene, Idaho, 
make similar reports. 


Wireless ’Phones to Forestall Fires 


MISSOULA, Mon’., March 8.—-R. I. Adams, telephone 
engineer of the Forest Service for District No. 1, has 
announced that twelve wireless telephones have been 
shipped to this district and will be installed for 
fire protection work during the coming field season. 
It is expected to recruit trained men for the work 
from those returning from military service. Many 
former employees of the Forest Service were assigned 
to the signal corps and have been trained as experts in 
wireless, 

Mr. Adams is the inventor of the portable telephone 
that is now being used in all national forests. Letters 
patent have been secured by him and assigned to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is expected that the wireless telephone will sup- 
plement the portable 'phones now established at all 
headquarters and the majority of lookout stations. 
They will probably be installed in remote stations and 
used for emergency work on the big fires. 


Administering Montana’s Forests 


HeLENA, Mont., March 8.—State Forester John C. 
Van Hook has issued his biennial report to Governor 
Sam V. Stewart. It contains some interesting facts 
regarding this most important bureau. Since 1916 the 
bureau has cruised 52,048 acres of land, with a total 
of timber feet of 200,285,000. The expenditures of 
the department for the last six years were $18,962.05, 
as compared with receipts of $30,139.32. Twenty-five 
percent of the receipts of the national forests is 
devoted to the support of the common schools. 

From the most reliable data now available it is 
learned that Montana’s present stand of living timber, 
of merchantable size, is estimated at 58,000,000,000 
board feet, log scale. This vast body of timber is made 
up of the following species in approximately the pro- 
portions given: Douglas fir, 22 percent; western yel 
low pine, 21 percent ; lodgepole pine, 20 percent ; west- 
ern larch, 11 percent; Englemann spruce, 8 percent ; 
cedar, 3 percent ; white pine, 2 percent ; miscellaneous, 
13 percent. 

It is estimated that 29 percent of this timber is 
privately owned; 4 percent is held by the State, and 
the remaining 67 percent is the property of the Federal 
Government. 

Conservative estimates by the Forest Service indicate 
that the business of lumber manufacture in Montana 
represents an investment of about $22,000,000. This 
great industry is second only to agriculture and mining. 
With the proper handling of the forest resources the 
lumber business of Montana will always be one of its 
greatest industries. 

The annual cut of timber in Montana has reached a 
volume of about 400,000,000 feet. 

From June 30, 1917, to June 30, 1918, the following 
cut has been reported: 


Feet 
United States Forest Service............. 82,771,000 
TRGIAD DODGE VATIONS. 60-000 ve cebwcreecne 17,000,000 
State and Private... .wcvcsccvcesevcevves 250,000,000 
RE i os Sos knoe heheh cee tee 349,771,000 


Summing up, the commercial value of the forests of 
the State in .all ownerships represents an aggregate 
community wealth of approximately $1,400,000,000. 


To a State whose greatest resource is its agricultura] 
lands the value of such a body of timber is incalculable. 
In developing the great agricultural possibilities enor- 
mous quantities of timber are needed for building 
purposes, 


Plan Road to Lake Resort 


MISSOULA, Monv., March 8.—Arrangements for ob- 
taining right of way for a road to be built by the 
Forest Service on the west side of Seely Lake, which 
are being formulated following a conference between 
the county commissioners and P. J. O’Brien and Rut- 
ledge Parker, representing the Forest Service, will aid 
greatly in the development of the villa sites and recre- 
ation region in the vicinity of the upper Blackfoot 
Lake, forestry men believe. 

Money for the construction of a road by the Govern 
ment, connecting the Seeley Lake region with the 
main Blackfoot road, has been available for some time, 
but the work of building the highway has been delayed 
by the refusal of a land holder south of the lake to sell 
his land or permit the use of a right of way thru it. 
The county commissioners will assist the Forest Service 
by using their persuasive powers to obtain the needed 
land, 

The road is held to be a necessary public improvement 
and the word that plans are progressing for its ulti- 
mate construction will be received with delight by 
many who own townsites on the lake. 





Will Employ Loyalists Only 

YAKIMA, WASH., March 8.—The Cascade Lumber Co, 
last Monday started its annual run with a full force 
of 200 men on the day shift and 100 on duty at night. 
R. E. Slaughter, president of the company, announced 
that returned soldiers are to be given the preference, 
in jobs thruout the mill and in the logging camps and 
that no alien slackers will be employed. 


Operating a Big Plant Without Friction 

CLARKSTON, WASH., March 8.—The Troy Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. is Clarkston’s largest industrial 
institution. It employs as many as forty men during 
the height of the season’s work in its box factory, sash 
and door plant and lumber yard. During February, 
which is the usual month for closing down for repairs, 
the plant has operated with a slightly decreased force. 
This was due to the fact that it is having a greater 
demand for its products and must rush to catch up 
with back orders and fulfill future contracts. 

The company’s mills, sawing and logging operations 
are in and near Troy, Idaho, in the Clearwater timber 
district. The company owns 2,000 acres there and buys 
logs from many local loggers in that district. Fifty 
men are employed to operate the company’s band mill 
of 50,000 board feet capacity daily at Troy. There are 
two other mills with circular saws in that vicinity. 
The company’s planing mill is also at Troy. The com- 
pany has been established fifteen years and has had 
no strikes in its history nor any labor troubles. Be 
sides using the lumber from its own mills the plant 
annually purchases several million feet from different 
lumber mills of the Clearwater country. 

“We have completed the most successful year in 
the company’s history and expect 1919 to be even 
better,” declared August Peterson, president of the 
company, “Last year we were restricted by war 
regulations, while this year that burden will be re- 
moved and there is a good prospect for a building boom 
in Clarkston and in Lewiston, Idaho, just across the 
Snake River.” 


Will Install Forest Telephone System 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., March 8.—Approximately 
forty-four miles of telephone lines will be built in the 
Wenaha forest reserve this year. Plans outlined by 
Forest Supervisor J. C. Kuhns have been approved by 
Charles H. Flory, assistant district forester in charge 
of operations in the Northwest. The telephone system 
will be used principally for fire protection as well as 
to facilitate business between forestry officials and 
livestock men. 


Loyal Legion Secures a Club House 


Copnur D'ALENE, IpAHO, March 8,—A union of four 
locals of the Rutledge, Blackwell, Winton and Atlas 
mills of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
has been consummated here and the Otterson Block 
has been leased and will be fitted up as a club house, 
second to none in the Northwest. 

While each local will remain intact, the clubrooms 
will be in charge of the following officers of the unified 
organization: EF. C, Holton, president; Fenimore 
Cady, vice president; A. E. Bronson, secretary, and 
G. G. Perdew, treasurer. 


Production Attracts Dry Kiln Engineers 


SpoKANE, WASH., March 8.—The possibilities of 
future airplane activities in the Spokane country and 
a demand for properly prepared lumber for airplanes 
here and elsewhere have attracted a dry kiln engineer- 
ing firm to Spokane. 

Maj. H. B. Oakleaf, formerly chief of the wood and 
propeller section of the bureau of aircraft production, 
air service, and M. L. Mueller, formerly in charge of 
kiln drying airplane and propeller lumber with the 
same organization, have opened offices at 504 Hyde 
Building. 

Associated with the new firm Mueller & Oakleaf is 
Capt. Lage Wernstedt, engineering corps, U. 8S. A., who 
will have charge of demonstration kilns soon to be 
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erected here. Prior to the war these engineers were 
engaged in timber and lumbering activities with the 
Forest Service at Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Mueller has served in the Forest Service labora- 
torles at Madison, Wis., to assist in developing an arti- 
ficial method of drying airplane lumber which would 
preserve the strength and toughness of the wood. This 
was accomplished and the product obtained was found 
to be superior to air dried stock. Maj. Oakleaf was 
requisitioned by the War Department to take charge of 
the inspection and utilization of lumber in connection 
with the manufacturing of airplanes. In the summer 
of 1918 he was sent to England, Scotland and France 


in connection with inspecting, seasoning, handling and 
manufacturing airplane lumber, to bring back and incor- 
porate in the American aircraft program improvements 
in methods found in Europe, and to assist the Allies 
in establishing American dry kiln methods. Capt. 
Wernstedt, a civilian at that time, was called to Madi- 
son in 1918 to assist in aircraft experiments, 

Spokane was selected as headquarters for the new 
engineering firm because of the extensive lumbering 
operations in this locality and because the climate and 
present lumber manufacturing practice in the Inland 
Empire indicate a need for more extensive use of dry 
kilns. 





— 





FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR FOR EFFICIENCY 


The war has produced at least one great benefit, ac- 
cording to Shelby E. Race, sales manager for the 
Lansing Company, of Lansing, Mich., manufacturer of 
the widely known Lansing industrial tractor, and that 
ig the thoro demonstration of the practicability and 
efficiency of electric industrial trucks and tractors 
which it has afforded. 

“During the war our Allies were the first to employ 
industrial trucks and tractors in great numbers on 
docks, in warehouses and terminals,” said Mr. Race 
during a recent interview, continuing: “So great was 
the saving in man power and time that our Govern- 
ment also adopted this means of transportation when 
this country became a belligerent and it became im- 
perative that package freight be moved quickly. The 
Allied governments during the last three years put 
into service hundreds of these trucks and tractors, 
and the consequent saving of time and labor paid for 
each unit within a few months’ service. 

“During the seven years that the Lansing Company 
has been building electric trucks and tractors it has 
been indisputably proved that the industrial tractor, 
with its train of trailers, covers a vastly larger field 
of utility than the electric load carrying truck. The 
fact that the Allies, as well as the United States Gov- 
ernment, used tractors almost exclusively bears out the 
conclusion that probably 90 percent of all the work 
for which the electric industrial hauling unit is 
adapted can be handled by the tractor-trailer system. 
Our concern has gathered cost data on industrial trac- 
tors and trucks which show that the cost of operation 
of an electric industrial unit is practically equivalent 
to the daily wage of but one of the five to twelve men 
which it relieves for other work. 

“The life of the unit, we estimate, is ten years; and 
this estimate apparently is low, because some of our 
tractors have already been in service seven years and 
seem just as efficient and dependable now as they were 
in the beginning. ‘The life of the storage battery, of 
course, varies. Some makes give satisfactory service 
four to six years, while others can not be counted on 
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LANSING INDUSTRIAL TRAC 


for more than two or three years. The cost of charging 
a storage battery also varies, depending upon its size, 
as well as upon the size of the transportation unit. 
The cost of charging the smaller sized battery is 
around 20 cents, while that of charging the larger ones 
is approximately 40 cents. 

“Loaded under ordinary conditions, a tractor can be 
operated twenty to twenty-five miles before recharging 
becomes necessary; but over fairly level surfaces a 
unit should run farther. The total upkeep cost a year, 
including cost of charging, grease and oil, general re- 
pairs and one set of tires, average about $150.” 

The accompanying illustration shows a Lansing in- 
dustrial tractor hauling lumber in the yards of the 
Lansing Company. Mr. Race says that the tractor has 
ample power for hauling big loads outdoors, in winter 
as well asin summer. “It has been demonstrated time 
and again,” he declares, ‘that every one of these trac- 
tors placed in service relieves five to twelve men, and 
the saving thus effected soon pays for the unit. Their 
durability is demonstrated by the fact that the first 
Lansing tractors, built nearly eight years ago, are 
still operating splendidly, altho some of them have 
been working 16 to 20 hours a day during the last 
year and have hauled thousands of tons of materials.” 

The Government recently purchased 4,000 trailers, 
or 800 five-trailer trains, from the Lansing Company, 
as adjuncts to the.tractor. The specifications stated 
that the rear trailer of each train must track with 
the front trailer, when hauled by a tractor, within six 
inches on a right angled turn—which condition the 
Lansing trailer lived up to. 
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THE JEFFREY IMPROVED CARRIER 

The new catalog (No. 210) of the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co., Columbus, Ohio, now ready for distribution 
to the trade, will be found of great interest and value 
to concerns using or needing carrier equipment. It 
describes and illustrates the company’s latest type of 
Pivoted bucket conveyor for the handling of coal, 
ashes, clinkers etc. The Jeffrey improved carrier was 








conceived about three years ago, being the outgrowth 
of nearly twenty years of experience in the manufac- 
ture and installation of pivoted bucket equipment. 
The cardinal point of reliability at all times, whether 
the installation outline be intricate or simple, and tho 
surrounding conditions be crude or labor not of a high 
class, has been ever kept in mind. Coupled with the fac- 
tor of reliability are maximum strength and hardness 
of wearing surfaces, which mean long service. The 
ninety-six pages of the catalog are divided between 
convincing descriptive matter and illustrations which 
show the details of the carrier, together with many 
interesting views of large power plant installations. It 
also contains dimensioned blue prints (in actual color) 
of the various sizes of carrier equipment, a feature 
of special interest to architects and engineers, as it 
enables them to incorporate the Jeffrey carrier into 
their building plans before ordering the equipment. 





ROLLER BEARING CAR WHEELS 


In this age of time and labor saving machinery the 
roller bearing car wheels manufactured by the Ot- 
tumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa, and especially 
suited for lumber trucks, are worthy of careful con- 
sideration by any lumber company that operates a 
narrow gage railroad in its yard. Of course there 
are many lumber companies that are users, but there 
are many more that can save dollars by purchasing 
them. 

The general principle of roller bearings is so well 
known that it is not necessary to go into detail re- 
garding that here, other than to remark that their 
efficiency is well displayed by reducing the power con- 
sumption one-half and the maintenance of a thoroly 
lubricated journal under all conditions. This is what 
Superintendent F. Hf. Shaw, of the Langlade Lumber 
Co., Antigo, Wis., has to say on the subject: 

“The Ottumwa Roller Bearing Car Wheels, with 
which we have equipped 250 lumber trucks, have 
given us entire satisfaction in every way. Our lum- 
ber is handled entirely by man power at the lumber 





TOR AT WORK IN YARD OF LANSING COMPANY, ITS MANUFACTURER 


transfer and thruout the yard on narrow gage tracks. 
The only motive power used is in hauling lumber to 
and from the yard, where we use a small gasoline 
engine, We load from 2,000 to 3,000 feet of lumber 
on a truck and when loaded with green lumber it can 
be handled easily by two men. We cheerfully recom- 
mend them to anyone wishing dependable, easy run- 
ning car wheels.” 

That feature of “dependable, easy running car 
wheels” is worthy of careful consideration. Many 
and many a load of lumber has been dumped while 
going around a curve because the wheels were not 
easy running; also much time can be saved in the 
yard by having trucks that the men have no excuse 
for not moving when it is time for this to be done. 
Full details concerning the wheels and their many 
advantages may be secured from the Ottumwa Iron 
Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


LEXINGTON, N. C., March 10.—Lee McCreary pur- 
chased about 200 acres of timber land near here and 
will erect two sawmills. 





Wuitessurc, Ky., March 11.—The Elkhorn Col- 
lieries Co., of Thornton, Ky., has purchased large 
boundaries of hardwood timber and coal lands lying 
in the Leatherwood Creek section of eastern Kentucky, 
which they purpose developing this ycar. It is be- 
lieved that some large mills will be installed. 


SHELBIANA, Ky., March 11.—George H. Holmes and 
associates have purchased several hundred acres of 
timber lands along Shelby Creek and will begin de- 
velopipg at once, 





HunTINGTON, W. Va., March 12.—J. B. Bragg, of 
this city, has purchased 200 acres of timber in Wayne 
County, from J. H, Meek. Mr. Bragg plans to manu- 
facture lumber and railroad ties on the site. This 
deal is believed to presage the opening of consider- 
able activity in lumber circles in Wayne County. 





Do You Want 


Farmer Trade? 





yer can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 


reputation and an established demand 
among farmers. They supply a real need on al- 
most every farm. They increase farmer’s profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


—insure sunshine and sanitary 

conditions in hog houses—that 

means larger and healthier hogs 

—smaller losses in little pigs— 
bigger profits. 

Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron 
frame and a four inch flash- 
ing on all sides; absolutely 
watertight; last a lifetime. 
The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected 
with wire screen. Made in five styles—station- 
ary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—the most efficient barn and dairy hoyse ven- 
tilating system. Giving satisfac- 
tion on thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, 
shipped ready to install, easy to 
erect; absolutely bird, storm, rust 
and rot proof; neat in appearance. 









Write for our agency propo- 
sition and our plan for helping 


dealers sell OK Products. 
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Phillip Bernard’ Company. s1oul'iy “Yow: 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber 











Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Ames sms smn sd 
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Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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Rare Opportunity 
In Lumbering 


The Sacaramento Mountain Lumber 
Company of Alamogordo, New Mex- 
ico, by reason of other interests of 
stockholders, offers its 300 million feet 
of Spruce, Fir and Pine timber along 
with its modern logging equipment 
and milling plant at Alamogordo and 
twelve miles tram road, locomotives, 
ete., at a rare bargain to right par- 
ties. Either straight sale or lease and 
operating contract is offered. Expe- 
rienced mountain operators of respon- 
sibility will find this a peculiarly at- 
tractive proposition. . 

Surprisingly small outlay required 
by interests of established standing. 
Local market good. Splendid returns 
assured. 

Address: 


John T. Logan 


TEXARKANA, ARK. 




















Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Poole Bros. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 





Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 


Lumber Shipments. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
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The Preservation of Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 

In all of the extensive literature of the wood 
preservation industry this is the first book to 
cover the subject systematically in its broad 
aspect. It seems to fit exactly the needs of the 
engineer, forester, lumberman and student de- 
siring a complete survey of the entire industry. 


S12 pases, 6x9, fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. 








Without doubt improper carriage track construc- 


tion causes more serious loss in badly manufac- 


tured lumber than any other single part of the big 


mills, and yet the writer has seen but one perfectly 


built carriage track, which after much study was 
designed to overcome all shocks, jars and sways of 


the mill frame caused by the powerful shot-gun 
steam feed used in modern plants. The great ma- 


jority of all carriage tracks are built solid and 


made fast to the main mill frame proper, which 
causes this track to get every heavy bump when the 
carriage strikes the bumpers located at each end 


of the track—because bumpers are almost always 


made fast to the ends of the carriage track timbers. 
When an accident occurs to the levers controlling 
the carriage, or the piston breaks loose from its 
conncetion to the carriage—which will happen at 
times—the heavy carriage speeding uncontrolled 


back against the bumper will pull the carriage 


track timbers loose and out of line, and so loosen 
the entire structure that there is no satisfactory 
lumber manufactured thereafter until rebuilding 
takes place; for repairing a badly loosened frame 
work like this structure only serves to make 
matters worse. 

The writer designed a carriage track construc- 
tion and caused the idea to be put into effect which 
proved to be the greatest prevention against badly 
manufactured lumber and accidents ever seen. As 
many new plants are going up each year and most 
old mills stop for repairs and changes once a year 
the idea is herewith offered for the interest of the 
readers of this great lumber journal and for the 
trade. 

To get the idea a close observer has only to walk 
into any large band mill and take a position 
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Fig o2 Fig.3 
CARRIAGE TRACK CONSTRUCTION TO AVERT 
DAMAGE 


directly across the carriage track from the steam 
nigger or log turner and remain perfectly still 
while the mill is in operation and the carriage and 
nigger are in action. With few exceptions he will 
feel and see the pull of the carriage track frame 
work endwise as the carriage comes to a halt and 
feel the sidewise swaying of the track as the nigger 
turns the log if it be of any worth while size that 
requires heavy nigger work. 

All of this pulling and swaying of the track 
frame work soon loosens the braces therein and a 
few bumps against the bumpers by accidents or 
otherwise finish a carriage track construction when 
it is built solid to the bumpers as stated. Again it 
is very important that the band mill frame be 
solidly connected with this carriage track frame 
work, also to the shotgun steam feed cylinder as far 
as it reaches on to it—for the steam feed when 
connected to the main mill frame solidly, and 
loosely to the carriage-track frame, will cause a 
pulling back and forth of the carriage track owing 
to the sudden stops of the carriage, which brings 
a great strain upon the mill frame, as the fast mov- 
ing carriage has no brakes other than back pres- 
sure steam. 

The drawings prepared and here shown make 
very plain this ideal track construction to avoid 
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Timely Information on Carriage Track Construction 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 
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the evils stated. Fig. 1 shows a side view of the 
entire carriage track construction from the to 

of the rails to the foundations, also its full length 
with position of bumpers, which contain stiff car- 
springs to help absorb any shock brought upon them 
by the carriage. At (A) on sketch is shown the 
bumper at one end of track. Note while this 
bumper frame work extends out over the carriage 
track it is not made fast to it, but to the main 
mill frame, and any shock against this bumper does 
not pull or injure the track frame and the track 
frame remains intact after an accident. It may 
further be noted that this track frame work is 
built away and independent of the main mill frame. 
Again take note of its double stringer construction, 
which prevents the track from becoming ‘‘sway- 
backed’’ near the steam nigger where the heavy 
jars come on it from loading heavy logs. This rein- 
forcement also has more advantages in that if any 
one foundation proves not solid the others hold up 
the weight as a well braced steel bridge might. At 
(B) is shown the other bumper,’which is placed as 
the one just described. (C) shows the location of 
the band mill wheels. At (D) will be seen the 
cross beams, which are independent of the mill 
frame in this case but are almost always connected 
in all mills, which transfers all jars and shakes of 
the mill in operation. (E) shows the double 
stringer idea for reinforcement and many other 
advantages with some explained above. (F') shows 
the posts, which are arranged in pairs and of which 
the outside line only is visible, with side bracing. 
Note this bracing is near the top of the posts, 
which make a stronger frame than if braced near 
the bottom, as is often seen. (G) shows the top of 
concrete foundations, which contain therein bolts 
that extend from the concrete into the ends of 
invisible wooden posts. At (H) is shown line of 
earth, and dotted lines show depth of foundations, 
which must be deep enough to find solid earth or 
else (as many mill men have experienced) the 
carriage track will keep sinking in places from the 
constant pounding to which it is subjected. 

Fig. 2 shows an end view of the carriage track 
construction and shows its great strength. At (1) 
are shown important side rail braces that present 
the reeling of this guide rail while turning logs or 
while carriage is making its run. (2) shows guide 
rail which contains the V which holds the carriage 
to a straight line if the track timbers are unin- 
jured. (3) shows thick flooring which braces the 
rail timbers. 

In Fig. 3 is shown top view of end of track and 
independent bumper connections. At (4) is shown 
flat rail; (5) V rail, its end, at (6) and (7), at 
(8) bumper frame, and (9), springs mentioned. 





DISTRIBUTES HARDWOOD GRADING RULES 


The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is distributing in booklet form the recently 
adopted hardwood inspection rules and sales code of 
the association. The sales code was printed in full 
on page 57 of the Jan. 25 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The grading rules, which occupy 
about 125 pages of the booklet, have been very 
carefully compiled. A careful inspection of the 
rules reveals that a distinct step has been made to- 
ward the goal of one set of hardwood inspection 
rules, the new rules, broadly speaking, being little 
different from those of National Hardwood Lumber 
Association on many woods. The rules of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
are a little stricter in regard to sap and in the 
grade of selects. The rules eall for an inch more 
on the minimum width in many eases. 

Copies of the grading rules and sales code of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
may be obtained for 10 cents a copy from the office 
of the association in the Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Co. Building, Memphis, Tenn., or from the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. Grading rules for each species 
of wood covered by the association are printed 
separately; that is, several woods are not covered 
by one set of printed rules. Weights of rough dry 
lumber, 3% of an inch or more thick up, are given. 


a eo oo al 


PARK COMMISSIONER Burk, of Trenton, N. J., 
recently conducted a prize contest for school boys 
in building bird houses for the city parks which 
led to the construction of twelve hundred houses, 
enough to supply all the parks and as many citi- 
zens as had places to put them. The contestants 
held a parade, carrying or hauling their entries, 
and were photographed in a large group in front 
of the municipal building. The boys were left to 
develop their own designs and showed great orig- 
inality. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS PERFORM VARIED SERVICE 





Transport Logs in Pacific Northwest and American Relief Supplies in Palestine— 
Why Trucks Cost More Than Before War 


TRUCK BREAKS ITS OWN ROADS 


That a 5-ton Republic truck is powerful enough to 
break its own roads and haul big loads of logs is the 
assertion of Herman Glander, of Spokane, Wash., 
after spending several months hauling logs for the 
King Sash, Door & Lumber Co., of that city, for its 
mill near Newport, Wash. One of the photographs 
reproduced herewith shows the truck with a load of 
2,700 feet. The largest load hauled was 4,100 feet and 
the average about 2,000 feet. 

“The logs were from 12 to 14 feet long,’ said Mr. 
Glander in telling of the performance of his truck. “I 
did not use a trailer, as it would have been unhandy 
where I was working. I had to break a new road every 
two or three days and I could get around in the tim- 
ber much more quickly with only the truck to hanrfdle. 
A trailer is all right if one has to haul longer}logs 
and has fairly good roads. I used a loader, a teamster 
and one team. I was top loader. I made seven trips a 
day and hauled from 14,000 to 16,000 feet. A team 
would make two trips daily and carry from 1,000 to 
1,200 feet to a load, say a total of about 2,400 feet a 
day. Therefore I hauled with the truck as much as 
six teams could have hauled. 

“To feed six teams,’’ he continued, ‘would cost $15 
daily. The six drivers would receive $4.50 a day, 
totaling $27. The total expense for six teams would 
average about $50 a day. I received $4 a thousand 
feet for the 4-mile haul, totaling $56 for a day’s 
haul of 14,000, the company paying for the loading. 
Gasoline and oil for the seven trips amounted to about 
$10 a day. The work was hard on tires, on account 
of having to break roads. I figured my total expenses 
at about $20 a day. 

“I found my Republic truck very powerful and able 
to break new roads in the timber, and to operate in 











DOES WORK OF SIX TEAMS 


snow over 1% feet deep, unless the road is very 
hilly.” 
Another Washington concern using motor trucks 


with the utmost satisfaction is the Royce Lumber Co. 
at Eatonville. One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows one of its machines, a 314-ton Mack truck, 
with semi-trailer, loaded with five logs that are by no 
means toothpicks, tho not the largest that have been 
transported by this or similar equipment. 


Oe 

IN CONNECTION with the wonderful performance of 
Ralph De Palma, in establishing new world’s auto- 
mobile records from one to twenty miles, attaining the 
marvelous speed of 150 miles an hour, it is interesting to 
note that on the Daytona Beach in Florida, where the 
new records were made, the sand is composed mainly of 
very thin clam shells which for ages have been pounded 
and pulverized by the waters! Upon the recession of 
the tides these small shells pack down into a cement 
that becomes as hard as asphalt. The speedway is 
rebuilt twice daily, at the recession of each tide, and is 
usually in the best shape after a pounding, lashing 
tide has gone out. The beach is about 400 feet wide 
and extends for miles. 


MOTOR TRUCKS SPEED WORK OF MERCY 


Thru the famous Jaffa gate of the city of Jerusalem, 
caravans of camels and strings of heavily laden 
donkeys have plodded their way for unnumbered cen- 
turies, bringing into the city its supplies from the 
outside world. It has remained for the pressing 
exigencies of the world war 
to bring within the pre- 
cincts of the sacred city the 
final word, to the present 
moment, in modern freight 
transportation sans rails— 
the American motor truck. 
The accompanying photo- 
graph shows a 5-ton White 
truck, manufactured by the 
White Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
making its entry into Jeru- 
salem thru the Jaffa gate. 
It is one of five big 
“Whites” used by the Amer- 
ican Committee for Relief 
in the Near East for rush- 
ing food and supplies to the 
destitute and starving peo- 
ple of Asia Minor, the vic- 
tims of Turkish brutality. 
This committee has fed 
thousands of these unfor- 
tunate refugees, who have 


The truck shown at bottom of page is loaded with 
cotton for mattresses and beans brought from Egypt 
for the orphanages. Before the advent of the trucks 
practically all transportation of freight was by don- 
keys and camels and upon men’s backs. 











3%-TON MACK WITH AN AVERAGE LOAD 
Oz Bs 
COST OF TRUCKS ANALYZED 


Taking 1914 as normal the Chicago Post prints 
the following table showing the percentage of advance 
in prices of materials entering into the manufacture of 
trucks: 

c—— Percent - —, 
1915 1916 1917 


PRIN 6 ccc-wic ee neecateeoud 10 20 40 
PE oe Cavin kace 04.00 4.d6 Readme 10 20 35 
Py ee 10 30 50 
J. eee eet: 40 80 125 
ee en IIs 6. ho os wes. 6 ce wae ter 25 65 115 
Manganese bronze and gun metal cast- 

ings (based on copper)............ 10 40 70 
PR OREN bo a.vicis's 06 ne eke OReeR eS 10 20 30 
Gray TPO CROCINGB. 2... rccccccccnice 5 10 35 
CE Rack eae wkd 6 O.e Oe BESO. ued . 10 80 
ME a ccipnsccaendakaGdaskad 20 45 75 
INNS Cad a Odie aig Woh hd Ante owe Kd 25 125 150 
Ui og cive'6. b's: ox koa wae ae ea WS 10 20 30 
Cs cerca denn ny deewennu Caee 10 20 70 
re. cis iiwa cic a hb eee ha ae meee 25 50 Th 
NNN ia 46,6 6.0 seh O84 2D aeRO 25 50 65 
ee ee 10 100 120 
One percent nickel steel............. 10 20 30 
Chrome nickel steel (axles ete.)...... 20 40 60 
High-speed tungsten steel used for 

GUNS 4 Pah awd Cae ea cedeseawen 60 300 400 
a oa are hss 8-0 6 O08 60 CO 10 20 40 
pl errr 10 20 100 
Miscellaneous equipment. ......... 10 20 30 


BETWEEN the town of Topock, on the east bank of 
the Colorado River, in Arizona, and Yucca, a distance 
of 30 miles, on the “Santa Fe’ trail, is the “road of 
a thousand washes.” This portion of the trail passes 
thru a desolate sandy desert, which is replete with 
arroyos, or “dry washes,” caused by the terrific down- 
pours of rain which come but a few times during one 
season of the year. The almost endless succession of 
crossings of these washes is bound to test any car, 
and all along this section are strewn broken car parts 
and decrepit tire casings. This route was traveled by 
the Goodyear transcontinental trucks on their return 
from San Francisco to Boston, which because of their 
big pneumatic tire equipment, covered these forbidding 
30 miles at night, without mishap or delay of any kind. 
When these trucks arrived at Kingman, Ariz., automo- 
bile and truck men declared their wonderful perform 
ance would have been unbelievable if it were not for 
the actual evidence of the fact. 


ewww 

THe UNITED States Bureau of Mines announces the 
development of a motor fuel which is said to add ten 
miles an hour to the speed of airplanes and to have 
possibilities for use in automobiles, particularly with 
a view to increasing the speed of racing machines. 
The liquid, which is a combination of benzol and 
cyclohexane called hectar, costs about $1 a gallon, so 
is hardly to be regarded as practical for commercial 
purposes at present. Another combination has been 
developed by the bureau, consisting of benzol and gaso- 
line, which is said to be more powerful than gasoline 
alone and to hold possibility of value for industrial use. 











thus been saved from cer- 
tain starvation. 


Nib dame 
WHITE TRUCK ENTERING JERUSALEM WITH SUPPLIES 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Al 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 
CALIFORNIA & 


White Pine 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO + Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
sai UA 
GET OUR 


priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitsSpunan Pa. 
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TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufactur ys of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMLER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 














Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., $ifi2™;, 








Tell Us Your Needs in 

. 1 Common and Better 
. 2 Common and Better 
. 1 Common and Better 
. 2 Common and Better 


ifs Maple 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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Replenishing 
Retail Stocks 


in anticipation of a good Spring business is 
right now the important thing for dealers. 


O U R M I x E D offersyou an op- 
CAR SERVICE portunity at all 


s [ times to order 
the items you need most without overstocking. 
Try us on all grades and thicknesses of 


Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch 


We can work stock to size on short notice and 
insure you high grade planer work 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 

















Leading Lumber 


E; XPORTER 


Cable Address: awe hy 
“PINEWOOD" Zee, 
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LUMBER & EXPORT CO,, Inc. 


Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 
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Nathan & Fettis 


715-716-717 Hennen Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 


Export Freight Brokers 
and Forwarding Agents 


& P 
STANDARD 


EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 


Exporters Wood Goods 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 


Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 








Cable Address: 
“PRIMONTO” 














7 s An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber 4” ,intsesting expo 
By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR | 


Review of the Current Export Situation 


A limited amount of steam chartering has been re- 
ported during the week, a greater part of which was 
for transatlantic trading, and there is yet a consider- 
able inquiry for vessels for similar business. The sup- 
ply of bottoms of suitable class is still limited and 
rates therefore are generally well supported. In fact, 
a stiffening tendency in the freight rates has been 
shown during the last week and in some instances, 
especially to France, there have been quite substantial 
advances. The result has been a stoppage of some 
export business, many shippers who otherwise would 
have sent their goods forward now holding back, hop- 
ing. for rates to return at least to their former levels. 
A moderate number of freights offer in the West 
India and South American trades, but there is very 
little inquiry for long voyage carriers. Almost all 
of the prevailing demand is for fairly prompt boats, 
The sailing vessel market continues quiet, with only 
a moderate general demand for tonnage. Rates in all 
trades are easy, influenced by an increasing supply of 
available sailing vessels. Speaking of the outlook for 
ocean transportation, J. H, Townshend, Memphis, 
Tenn., secretary of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, has made the following statement: ‘The 
scarcity of ocean shipping space on the regular liners 
for the handling of lumber cargoes is so great that 
the association is afraid that it will have to resort to 
the use of sailing vessels in order to get the lumber 
overseas. The great objection we have to using this 
type of vessel lies in the length of time—five to six 
weeks—required to get the cargoes across the water to 
Kuropean markets.” 

. a 

Commenting on the export situation, Mr. Townshend 
continued: “While the Federal Shipping Board has 
reduced rates, the reduction means little until such 
time as there are ships with which to make the rates 
operative. As a whole, very little lumber is being 
booked at Shipping Board rates. Some lumber has 
been shipped at rates somewhat higher than those 
announced in one of our recent circulars.” The ex- 
port department of the Southern Hardwood Traflic 
Association, it is announced, will soon be in full op- 
eration, with a marine insurance department at the 
services of the members. In the meanwhile, the as- 
sociation expresses gratification over the fact that 
“thru bills of lading are now being issued by certain 
railroads” and hopes that “thru bills of lading will 
be issued by all the carriers in the very near future.” 
The Canadian Pacific Railway was the first carrier 
to institute the thru bill of lading, which action 
presses the Railroad Administration to grant the plea 
of interior business for the issuance of thru export 
bills of lading by way of eastern and Gulf ports. This 
means that if the old bill is restored the export shipper 
can obtain from his local railroad agent a bill cover- 
ing possession of goods exported from his home freight 
yard to the receiving room of his customer abroad— 
a document on which he can borrow money to finance 
his trade, and one that puts the full responsibility on 
the carrier from the beginning of the journey. Finan- 
cial and business men thruout the country started a 
persistent campaign months ago to force the resump- 
tion of the issuance of these thru bills, which had 
been discontinued as a war measure because of the 
congestion at ports, but no real action was gotten out 
of the Railroad Administration until the Canadian 
Pacific served notice on that body that it would as- 
sume almost immediate issuance, without restric- 
tion, of thru bills from all its offices in the United 
States, thru Canada to foreign ports; and this will 
force the administration’s hand. Without the thru 
bill of lading export business for interior shippers 
offers almost prohibitive difficulties, unless shipment 
be via Pacific ports, when thru bill is granted. All 
that the shipper receives at his railroad freight sta- 
tion is a freight bill that is void when the goods are 
delivered at the port terminal. It is unnegotiable 
and makes insurance costly. But few merchants have 
facilities for themselves getting the goods to the 
wharf, finding vessel space, getting it aboard, and 
obtaining the actual bill. The others must depend 
on some shipping agency located at the port, which 
looks after their interests in exchange for a substantial 
consideration. In connection with marine insurance 
there is some talk in underwriting circles of advancing 
ordinary marine risk rates. Present rates are held 
to be below cost and the companies allege that without 
the Jarge war risk business which ruled during the 
war they can not continue on the present basis. On 
the other hand, it was pointed out that with the great 
number of new insurance companies in the field— 
companies that had been attracted by the high rates 
prevailing for war risk insurance—not enough busi- 
ness is offering to go around and such a condition 
necessarily must result in underbidding for business. 
No one seems to, care to predict what will be the end 
of the present insurance situation. 


That some of the most elementary mistakes are 
being made in ocean steamship operation by some 
American ship owners who heretofore have been en- 
gaged simply in coastwise trade was a statement re- 
cently made in an interview by R. C. Martens, of R. 
Martens & Co., New York City, a recognized authority 
on shipping. If persisted in, he said, he felt that the 
harmful effect of these blunders might become a seri- 
ous detriment to the future success of the new Ameri- 
can merchant marine. One instance which had come 
to his attention was especially mentioned by Mr. 
Martens: A coastwise ship operator launching into 


the transatlantic trade planned to use the same bjj] 
of lading in his new business as he did in the old, 
Besides being wholly inadequate for transatlantic ship. 
ment, the use of this coastwise bill of lading was not 
in accordance with the laws of the country to which 
the vessel was destined, nor in accordance with the 
laws and customs on which international shipping, 
insurance and trading are based, and had this not 
been corrected it would have resulted in thousands of 
dollars in fines and penalties, in addition to endless 
delays in the release of the cargoes. Mr. Martens 
said that he could not urge too strongly the advisa- 
bility of new steamship companies in this country 
obtaining from England, Holland or Scandinavia a 
few experienced and successful steamship men, pay- 
ing them high salaries if need be, to establish their 
steamship operation on a proper basis, which in all 
probability would result in the finding of countless 
little ways in which the earning capacity of their 
fleets could be vastly increased. Mr. Martens further 
pointed out that the successful operation of a fleet 
of merchant vessels was not simply a matter of keep- 
ing expenses down and sending ships haphazardly 
anywhere; it involved, he said, a close study of mar- 
ket conditions all over the world and thoro, knowledge 
of the various types of cargoes best suited to the most 
efficient operation of the vessels concerned. ‘The 
points of this are that sometimes the shipping com- 
pany is not the best qualified to transact business, and 
that hence it would be well for the exporting lumber- 
man to keep as well informed as possible on shipping 
matters and to watch the details of their relations, 
especially with new companies, pretty carefully. 


Replying to the inquiry of a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to what the outlook is for 
the early resumption of export trade in hardwoods, 
Fred W. Mowbray, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., Cin- 
cinnati, among the largest export operators in hard- 
wood lumber in the Central Valley States, said: “We 
do not look for very much export business until such 
time as the ocean rates will become more settled, 
and everyone can figure on just what they are going 
to be. ‘The cutting of the ocean rate 66% percent 
has brought about a great many inquiries for lumber 
from foreign sources. However, until we could be 
assured that we could get licenses from the British 
Government it is going to be very difficult to get any 
space, no matter what the rate is. In addition to 
this, it is going to be very difficult to export any 
lumber unless the railroads will issue thru bills of 
lading from point of shipment. If we have to run 
our own chances on getting the lumber to the sea- 
board for some particular boat, and if it does not get 
there in time we have to allow it to be put in storage 
and large demurrage charges accrue, it is not going 
to be possible to develop very much foreign business. 
We feel that after all of these troubles get straightened 
out there will be a big demand for lumber, especially 
from England. The ocean freight rates to South 
America have recently been reduced 25 percent, but 
most of the people down there feel that there will be 
further reductions and they hesitate to place orders 
on the present rates for freight. As to the chance 
of our exporters getting and holding the trade form- 
erly served by exporters of Germany, manufacturers 
of lumber in that enemy country do not come into 
competition with our class of business to any extent 
whatever, and we have no more reason to fear them 
than ever we had.” 

* * 


The export situation is a feature of the southern 
pine market. Kach week seems to show much improve- 
ment in this respect, as more and more facilities for 
shipping are found, especially in the way of sailing 
vessels for the West India trade, and as the demand 
steadily grows. ‘The volume of inquiries at present in 
circulation is reported to be nothing short of enormous, 
many concerps stating that they had received during 
the last two weeks more foreign inquiries than they 
did in months previous. These inquiries come from 
many countries, in practically all parts of the world, 
and are indicative of a tremendous building program 
to come to replace properties that were destroyed as 
well as to take care of work that was delayed by the 
war. Lumbermen in consequence are elated over the 
prospects of big export trading, and are convinced 
that they will have plenty of business booked to take 
care of all vessels furnished for transportation. ‘The 
lumber trade with the West Indies is proving a profit- 
able undertaking for the many concerns along the 
Texas coast who are beginning to make a specialty 
of it. The Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, is 
one of the most active participants in this trade. It 
operates a fleet of small craft between Galveston and 
the West Indian ports, and has a vessel loading prac- 
tically all the time. The trade is constantly increasing 
because of the quality of Texas lumber causing a great 
demand, and because of the proximity of Galveston to 
the timber sections of east Texas, together with the 
peculiar natural harbor advantages offered. As much 
lumber as there are bottoms for is also moving to 
European destinations. Considerable quantities of 
material is also awaiting movement overseas by the 
Government for replacement purposes. At Mobile, Ala., 
for instance, are stored eleven carloads of lumber 
awaiting the arrival of a steamer to carry the material 
to Great Britain. This shipment represents one of the 
first steps of the United States Government toward 


accomplishing its task of replacing the tremendous ~~” 


quantities of lumber that were borrowed by the Unite 
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States Army during the war for military use in Europe. 
America was so busy shipping troops abroad that few 
ship bottoms were available at that time for sending 
jumber overseas, and large amounts of lumber were 
porrowed from the British Government with the under- 
standing that they would be replaced as soon as ship- 
ping conditions would permit.. The eleven carloads of 
pine and other lumber stored on the wharves at Mobile 
represents the initial consignment on this account. 
* * ao 


The export situation on the Pacific coast is rather 
mixed. Foreign stocks of lumber are low and the 
market needs American lumber. But while freights 
have rapidly declined—the freight rate per ton to the 
Orient has been slashed by Japanese shippers to $12 
a ton, as announced in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—the bottom to rates to most 
markets has not yet been reached and the buyers do not 
wish to risk the losses on cargoes, due to any possible 
drop in freights while the lumber is in transit. While 
cargoes of Douglas fir, previously ordered, are going 
forward from time to time and cargoes are booked 
ahead for the balance of this year orders at present are 
slow. The South African business is characterized as 
dead. There is a little life in special parcel lots for 
Australia, but no call for general fir cargo. There is 
some demand from the west Coast of South America, 
but there is a scarcity of suitable vessels for trans- 
portation. The smallest cargo that can economically 
be sent there is 800,000 feet, and large steamers are 
needed. One of the export concerns reports more in- 
quiries during the last ten days than in the preceding 
six weeks, and this bodes good for the future. The 
offshore freight market is soft, with rates gradually 
declining. The Federal Shipping Board is releasing 
steamers for lumber cargoes and vessels available for 
long voyages are steadily becoming more plentiful in 
the Pacific. Offshore lumber freight rates for Pacific 
coast oto are about as follows: To Sydney, Austra- 
lia, $37.50; to direct . in Chili, $37.50; to Argen- 
tine leet Me $55 to $57.50; to China and Japan, $25; 
to South Africa, 200s. ; to nite Kingdom, 250s. 

* * * 


Last week in the cargo trade of the Pacific coast fir 
industry became historic on account of the signing of 
the first contracts for shipments to Cuba. The L. D. 
Carpenter Lumber Co., of Seattle, then signed up with 
the Bahamas Timber Co. for three shiploads of lumber 
—two to be loaded with fir and one with hemlock. 
Fach cargo will contain about 1,500,000 feet. The L. D 
Carpenter Lumber Co. at once placed itself in touch 
with the United States Shipping Board and contracted 
for the Daca and the Octarara, Ferris type ships of 
3,500 tons deadweight carrying capacity, now lying 
in Lake Union. The ships will be loaded on Puget 
Sound, either at Seattle, Everett or Tacoma, at the 
earliest practicable moment, probably within the com- 
ing week, and they will at once sail for Cuba, where 
the lumber will be distributed to points along the north 
coast of that island. The voyage thru the Panama 
Canal will require probably twenty-five days. These 
shipments, which will consist for most part of yard 
stock, together with some railroad material, will be the 
first cargoes of fir ever to go from the Pacific Northwest 
to the Antilles. Previous shipments of lumber from 
this territory have been restricted to small quantities 
of spruce boxing material. The signing of the con- 
tracts between the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. and the 
Bahamas Timber Co. means a definite invasion of 
Puget Sound fir and hemlock into a market that up to 
the present moment has been regarded as belonging 
exclusively to southern pine. The charters for the 
Daca and Octarara were secured at favorable figures. 
The contract for the third vessel, either the Los 
Angeles or the Mukiltes, which will carry 1,500,000 
feet of hemlock, has been signed, and it is hoped to get 
the ship under way within the next four weeks. C. L. 
Frost announces that the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
in addition to its present charters of three cargoes for 
Cuba, is figuring on four shiploads of fir and hemlock 
for the same destination. The company has also bought 
1,500,000 feet of Government fir on the Smith Terminal 
docks at Marshfield, Ore., and will ship it from Coos 
tay to Cuba within sixty days. The ship for the last- 
named cargo has not yet been chartered. 

* 2 @ 


Since it is recognized that the northern coast of Cuba 
is territory plainly dominated, if placed on a competi- 
tive basis, by southern pine, the conclusion is inevi- 
table that the southern pine mills have all they can 
take care of elsewhere. In other words, it begins to 
be apparent that during the era of reconstruction in 
Europe there will be business enough for all; and that 
just as fast as southern pine pushes on into Europe, 
Washington fir will steadily make its way into the 
fields now controlled by that wood. The industry is 
already feeling the quickened impulse due to the 
Carpenter charters. With the stabilizing of freight 
rates, which is sure to become a fact at an early date, 
the cargo trade bids fair to take on the immense pro- 
portions which enthusiasts have been predicting for it. 





DENMARK NEEDS LUMBER BADLY 


Lumber is much needed in Denmark, according to 
Erwin W. Thompson, American commercial attache at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, as the country has suffered 
greatly from lack. of building materials. A company 
has been formed by a number of corporations for 
building houses on an area of 800 acres of land south 
of Copenhagen. The buildings will be villas and 3-story 
houses, giving room in all for about 50,000 people. 
The city administration has spent more than $10,000,- 
000 during the war in building barracks for the home- 
less, and is now about to appropriate another million 
for the building of more permanent homes. Much of 
the lumber required for Denmark’s housing schemes 
of course will be drawn from Sweden and Finland, but 
“Sthey are of interest inasmuch as they will take off the 
British and continental markets just that much 
lumber, which American shippers otherwise must com- 
pete with. 


SECURING FUNDS FOR REHABILITATION 


In a recent speech before the Chamber of Deputies 
the Belgian premier announced that “in order to 
procure capital for our industry we have anticipated 
our German indemnity by borrowing 225,000,000 francs 
($45,000,000) from Great Britain, and 75,000,000 
francs from Canada. From France we shall get 500,- 
000,000 francs, and we are in negotiation with America 
for 500,000,000 francs, or $100,000,000, additional.” 
This will make a total of 1,295,000,000 francs, or 
$259,000,000, available for financing reconstruction, a 
large portion of which, it is understood, will be ex- 
pended for building materials. A credit of $50,000,000 
on behalf of Belgium was recently arranged by a 
syndicate of New York banks. 


PB 

OPTIMISTIC OVER LUMBER’S FUTURE 

A thoro optimist from the British Isles, in the person 
of Ernest W. Tickle, of Tickle Bell & Co., Royal 
Liver Building, Liverpool, well known brokers in 
mahogany and American hardwoods, paid the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN an appreciated visit during the week. 
He expressed his em- 
Phatic conviction 
that there is a very 
great future abroad 
—at least in Great 
Britain — for Ameri- 
can lumber, and said 
that the lumbermen 
in this country do 
not truly appreciate 
the overseas oppor- 
tunity which is 
knocking at their 
door. “They are 
dreaming of a big 
trade with Europe, 
but they had better 
go to sleep again and 
dream some more, 
before they can vis- 
ualize the real big- 
ness of the oppor- 
tunity which exists 
over there,” was his 
characteristic state- 
ment. 

Mr. Tickle proceeded by enumerating his reasons 
for looking forward to a large trade in American 
hardwoods, especially. He told of the heavy demand 
that existed before the war, for maple flooring for 
example, a very great part of which was industrial 
and for repair purposes. This demand was suddenly 
stopped by the war, and continued lifeless practically 
thruout the era. The factories made no repairs. The 
Government monopolized the lumber, so there was 
none to make repairs with; and if there had been 
lumber available, there was no labor to do the repair- 
ing. But these factories kept right on operating, in 
many cases under greater pressure than ever before. 
The trucking was heavier, the wear and tear on the 
floors was at least as great as at any time preceding the 
war. Thus repairs are four years in arrears, and are 
now badly needed. They will require untold quantities 
of maple flooring—to speak of only one wood, for one 
purpose. And taking into account the new construction 
that will be necessary, there is question whether the 
American exporters will be able to ship the material 
as quickly as it is needed. 

There has been an almost complete stoppage of build- 
ing operations during the war, even the normal replace- 
ment quota for depreciated dwellings not having been 
anywhere near approached. All this will have to be 
made good, and a good many hundreds of thousands 
of new houses will have to be built in addition. Almost 
every one of the young British soldiers, said Mr. Tickle, 
married the lass of his love on the eve of his departure 
for the front, leaving her at home with her parents 
until his return. He is returning now, and they will 
want a house, and to start housekeeping. Then there 
are the new ideas of municipal sanitation which de- 
mand the demolition of the old workmen’s tenement 
houses and the distribution of the workmen and their 
families in individual and roomy dwellings. The 
housing shortage in Great Britain at present is appall- 
ing, Mr. Tickle said, and before these urgently needed 
new houses are built, a good-sized forest will be cut 
into material for them. 

And, further, all these thousands of new houses will 
need furniture, which will have to be manufactured in 
the future, there being no present stocks. Thus it 
works all the way around. Railroads will have to be 
rebuilt, using railroad ties and structural material of 
all sorts, and for the railroads railroad cars. And so 
on ad infinitum; and Mr. Tickle was speaking only 
for Great Britain. 

There is an enormous demand for American lumber 
coming from across the water; but in order to get their 
share of this business, Mr. Tickle warned, the American 
lumber exporters must learn how to deal with the 
British trade. British business methods and systems 
differ greatly from the American, and the exporters 
must adapt themselves accordingly. Mr. Tickle was 
frank in saying that he did not believe that the great 
lumber export companies now forming under the Webb- 
Pomerene law would meet with much success in the 
British market, because the Englishman is not accus- 
tomed to do business in the way they propose. Further, 
he said, these organizations would assume, in British 
eyes, the shape of big lumber trusts, and they have a 
natural aversion for anything that looks like a trust. 
In England practically all busines is done thru the 
broker, therefore he thought that the American ex- 
porter would meet with better success by making ar- 
rangements for representation in Great Britain with 
some reputable brokerage firm. Mr. Tickle also thought 
that any movement to create a combination of import- 
ers in Great Britain would be a failure, for the reason 
that the trade does not want any further dictation in 
any way after it is thru with Government control. 
“We in Great Britain are dead sick of control in any 
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WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 














Miller-Lidstone Lumber Co. 


Announce the opening of 
their offices as 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


Red Cedar Shingles 


FROM 
MILLER & SONS 

COLUMBIA VALLEY SHINGLE CO, 

VAN LIEW SHINGLE CO, 
LAKE SHINGLE CO. 
cony SHINGLE Co, F 
VEDDER RIVER SHINGLE CO. 
DAKOTA CREEK LUMBER & SHINGLE Co. 


402-403 Bellingham National Bank Building 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 
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LONG FIR JOISTS“... 7 
ano BIG TIMBERS “" 


Washington 
“ Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Aros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer, «=MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Pacific Coast Fir and Spruce 
GREY FIR AND RED CEDAR 
Industrial Lumber for all Purposes. 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR 


(The Everlasting Wood.) 


£Gy P=) SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon. 


4+Redwood 


- is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 
window frames, lath, lumber, ete. 

Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 103 Park Ave. 


Exchange, Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave. 



































CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth i 8c postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





Tell us what 
you need, 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 











Wind River Lumber Co. 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 
Products Marketed by 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
Manufacturing PORTLAND, ORE. 


Merchants 








‘BRIX-SAND LUMBER COMPANY 


Pittock Block 4 Portland Oregon 














Included in our 


Ample Stocks of Or egon Spruce 


we have upwards of 250,000" thoroughly air-dried 
high-grade 4-4 No. | COMMON & BTR. SPRUCE 
(Clear only grade taken out); piled— and must be 
shipped — R-W 4-4x4, 6, 8, 10 and 12” — approxi- 
mately 70 percent 4-4x10"; R-L 6-20° — fine range 
lengths — not over 15 percent 6 and 8’; stock now 
rough; can beso shipped or SIS or S2S to 13-16" — 


or to net thickness desired. 


We Guarantee Quick Shipments this Stock. 


Wire or mail orders and inquiries 
given quick action, 


—_ 











Built the 


Liberty Fir ships: 


Our Oregon Fir for CAR AND GENERAL 
CONSTRUCTION PURPOSES IS” UNSUR: 
PASSED ANYWHERE 


It Is the Recognized Industrial Material! 


e Built the 
Liberty Spruce Airplanes! 
We are in a position to FILL YOUR ORDERS 
wires THE FINEST OREGON SPRUCE, 
specially suitable for BOX SHOP PLANKING, 
rer R SIDING AND. INSULATION. 
. © Built Our 
Liberty Service Business! 


Our Chicago Office is always pleased to 
QUOTE YOU PROMPTLY. 


Write, telephone, or wire us for prices. 


Liberty Company Chicago 


General Office, Eastern Sales Office, 
Spalding Bldg., 10 So. La Salle St., 
Portland, Ore, Chicago, Ill. 

















m 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 










FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


form,” he said. “Government control during the war 
was all right, but now the war is over and we will have 
no more of it.” 

Mr. Tickle further warned the American exporter 
against continuation of the consignment practice, as 
it would only serve as heretofore to domoralize the 
market. He said he would like to see the American 
exporters get together and put a definite stop to this 
practice, which in the past has done more to demoralize 
the European markets than anything else; and if this 
could be done, he felt sure the results would amply 
justify that action. 


_—onon 


THE BRITISH MARKET MOVEMENT 


In their monthly wood circular of Feb. 1, Farn- 
worth & Jardine, timber and mahogany brokers of 
Liverpool, England, have the following to say regard- 
ing the British timber market: 


Business was on quiet lines during last month. Im- 
ports were small, with deliveries in most cases re- 
stricted, Stocks in nearly all descriptions are low, 
in some cases exceedingly light. 

The timber controller has issued orders affecting 
both softwoods and hardwoods. A new list of maxi 
mum prices is issued for the former, coming into force 
on Feb. 10. The system of allocating rations will be 
abolished and stocks held by the timber supply depart- 
ment will be disposed of in parcels of fifty standards or 
more, 

Regarding the control of hardwoods: This_ will 
terminate on March 1, and the present intention is to 
dispose of the stock held by the timber supply depart- 
ment in convenient lots by public auction. Para- 
graph 1 of the “Timber Control Order, 1918,’’ will be 
revoked on March 1, thereby doing away with the neces- 
sity of obtaining a permit before entering into any 
negotiations for hardwoods. 

The various woods are reported on as follows: 


CANADIAN Woops.—Pine Timber: Small consump- 
tion from Manchester stocks. Waney Pine, First Class: 
About 6,000 cubic feet went into consumption, reducing 
stocks held in Manchester to 16,000 cubic feet. The 
Liverpool market is bare. Second Class: Practically no 
inquiry. Square Pine, Red Pine, Oak: No stock. Elm: 
A small shipment of 3,000 cubic feet arrived in Man- 
chester and mostly went into consumption ; the present 
stock is 6,000 cubie feet, all in Manchester. Pine 
Deals; Practically no import. Deliveries meager, leav- 
ing stocks little changed but very light. 

NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SCOTIA SPRUCE AND PINE 
DEALS) Erc,--Liverpool, including the Manchester 
Canal, received 4,460 standards, the bulk going to Man- 
chester, Deliveries totalled 1,420 standards. Stocks 
are now in a more healthy condition, viz., 9,320 stand- 
ards, of which the bulk is held in Liverpool. 


Bircnu.—Logs: About 6,000 cubic feet arrived, mostly 
round wood; the consumption is normal but holdings 
are light, viz., 9,000 cubic feet. Planks: The import 
was 8,000 cubic feet, largely to Liverpool. Deliveries 
are disappointing but stocks are only small, amounting 
to 15,000 cubic feet. 

Unirep States Woops.——Fair quantities arrived dur- 
ing January for Government account. The controller 
of timber supplies is disposing of the Government stock 
privately thru the various brokers and agents, and 
prices are much lower than they were. Probably the 
control of imported hardwoods will terminate on 
March 1 and unsold Government stocks cleared by 
auction, 

Pircn Pinet.—Hewn:; The market is bare; it is prac- 
tically impossible to arrange private” transactions. 
Sawn; The arrivals to Liverpool and Manchester dur- 
ing January amounted to 186,000 cubic feet, compared 
with 54,000 cubie feet during the corresponding period 
last year. The steamers have not discharged their part 
cargoes, consequently the deliveries into consumption 
are very light. Planks and Boards: Large quantities 
have arrived in Liverpool and there is sufficient to meet 
immediate requirements. Sleepers: A part cargo is 
landing at Manchester. 

Unrrep States StTaves.—Arrivals of all descriptions 
have been on a very light scale and all for account of 
the controller. The demand has been moderate. The 
cooperage business generally has been quiet. Canada 
Butt Staves: No arrivals and no stock. Red and White 
Oak (60-inch pipes): No imports; there is an active 
inquiry for white oak for transhipment at high values 
and practically no stock. New Orleans Hogsheads and 
Barrels have been scarcely imported; there is a con 
tinued demand and stocks are moderate. Boston and 
New York Cleft Staves: There has been practically no 
import. There is a fair demand for 54-inch pipes. 
Dressed hogsheads, both red and white oak, have been 
imported moderately ; the demand from palm oil coop 
ers has become somewhat languid, altho there is little 
fall in values to record, 


The following table shows the volume of importation and consumption at Liverpool, 
and of stock carried on Jan, 


during January, 1918 and 1919, 


British Columbia and Oregon pine, logs and planks, 


gO” PPA ree rer ree ee ee ee 
Californian redwood planks and boards, cubic feet.... 
MOUrt FANS DIABES, CUBIC TEC, ..0.0.0.0 ccc ccceciesccsee 
Pitch: DING, GRWH, CUUIC THEOL. ..0.c cr crccrccsccccnceses 
Pitch pine planks and boards, cubie feet...........+.. 
ORK DIRUES, CUDIC TOOE on. ici cece ccc cere eewevee 
CUE DONE oc bocce cece cee eeeeeseeeeeceneee ee 
SN ML I IE 3. ho ero. ce Soe Soe Blaise Sensis 
ROR OPIN, SOMNTIE TE 6 6 oo 6. 6.0 6 so cece eed coe ne 6a 
ee SEE Re er ce ea en ee Oe 
Guches PING GOGIE, DUE: BOG. «.o.5 oi ccc cess ecweeccee 
Quebec fred PINE GORIS, Ng. StG.«... sc ccvsscceccncer 
RRR NTI, UTNE ME 0.9 50-9 19.-9-0.4: 6:56; 9:6: 0.0-4500.9:0 0:9 04-908 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, etc., spruce and pine 

Oe oe Pee ere ieee Oe eee ee er 
Baltic red and white deals and boards, ptg. std....... 
Norway, etc., flooring boards, ptg. std............... 








SEQquUOIA (California Redwood) .—There were no ar. 
rivals and the small stock is practically unchanged, 

BriTISH COLUMBIA AND OREGON PINE.—Liverpool re. 
ceived an import of 66,000 cubic feet, largely consisting 
of deck wood, The consumption of 75,000 cubic feet 
jw | satisfactory and reduced stocks to 161 ,000 cubic 
ee 

SILVER SPRUCE, —Imports light and were absorbed by 
deliveries, 

BALTIC AND EUROPEAN Woops.—Fir Timber: Busi- 
ness impracticable. Red and White Deals: The import 
was fairly satisfactory, amounting to 3,770 standards, 
but deliveries are disappointing, only’ totalling 706 
standards, Stocks are increased and now reach 10,080 
standards, of which over 9,000 standards are held in 
Manchester. F’ looring Boards: A small import to Liver- 
pool. Consumption is very light, but total stock 
amounts only to 320 standards, 


Prices on American woods prevailing 
given as follows: 
From BririsH AMERICA— £ead £ 8d 
Yellow pine timber: 
Quebec, square pine, cubic 
Pe Setbnenst ans ea nae 0 46€@ 0 60 


Feb. 1 are 


Quebec, waney board, cubic 
RA NE ae ee? 060@ 07 9 
St. John, 18-in. average 
IO BUDD. aos: nisce v.60 oe 0 46@ 0 6 O 
Red pine, cubic foot........ 0 40@ 0 4 9 
Oak: 
Virst quality, cubic foot... 012 6 @ 015 0 
Second quality, cubic foot. 010 0 @ 012 6 
Bip, CUBIC TOO... 06s ccces os 010 6@ 015 0 
MOM, CURIE TOO... 600s ees 0 7 6@ O10 
Birch: 
St. John, cubic foot....... 0 8&8 6@ 010 0 
Quebec, cubic foot. 0 9 @ 010 6 


0 
Nova Scotia, etc + cube 1 foot 0 8 0 @ 010 06 


Birch planks, cubic foot. 0 7 6@ O40 6 
Deals: 
Quebec, yellow, first qual 
Sty, GORDAARTE 2 oc cccce 5 0 0 @ 65 0 0 
Quebec, yellow, second qual- 
TEY, GUAMGRTE ..... soc sas 4510 0 @ 54 0 0 
Quebec, yellow, third qual- 
SUP, WERMGRTS 2. cccccces 438 0 0@4 0 06 
Deals, spruce: 
St. John, Miramichi, ete., 
ae ere. 32 10 0 @ 388 10 0 


Nova Scotia, ete., 
eee spruce, etc., 
Pine: 

Isritish Columbia and Ore- 

gon logs, cubic foot. 0 7 0@ 0 9 0 

British Columbia and Ore- 


standard 31 10. 0 @ 3710 0 
standard 30 10 0 @ 37 0O 0 


gon planks, standard... 36 0 0 @ 438 0 0 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, Erc, 
Pitch pine: 
Hlewn, cubic foot. os FEC He © F 3 
Sawn, cubic foot. 0 5 6@ 07 8 
Deals and boards, ’ prime, 
WII gi a6 0:5: 4. 56.906 wack 40 0 0@ 60 0 0 
Deals, standard, standard. 40 0 0 @ 54 0 0 


Deals, merchantable, 


ere . 
Deals, 8. BE. & S., 35 0 0 @ 48 0 0 
CES EC TS TE ae 
Sleepers, standard .......30 0 0 @ 42 0 0 
K. D. saps, standard......30 0 0 @ 42 0 0 
Whitewood: 
Logs (prime), cubic foot.. 0 5 0@ 0 7 6 
Planks and boards, cubic 
POE Ne chk ROT eee RS eS 0 & 0 @ 036 98 
Oak: 
Logs, cubic foot. P 05 O0O@ OT 6 
Wagon planks, cubic foot.. 0 6 6 @ O 8 6 
Coffin planks and boards, 
a 
Quartered planks and 6 SEO OG 8b 6 
boards, cubie foot..... 
Plain planks and boards, 
Cg eee 
Ash: 
Round logs, cubie foot.... 0 5 0@ 0 7 6 
Planks and boards, cubic 
eae re 07 0@ 015 0 
Hickory: Round logs, cubic 
SERIO re 0 5 0O@ 0 TFT 6 
Elm: Round logs, cubie foot. 0 5 0@ 0 7 6 
Maple: 
Round logs, cubic foot.... 0 5 0@ OO 7 6 
Prepared flooring, standard 30 O 0 @ 87 10 0 
Cypress: Boards, cubie foot. 0 8 0 @ 012 0 


Satin walnut: Boards, cubic 
Dn einecnenas Beeb a 0 7 6@ O11 0 
Hazel pine: Boards, cubic foot 0 6 6 @ 010 0 


Birkenhead and Garston 
31 of each year: 


—— Import ——COonsumption— —-— Stock . 
1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 
4,000 66,000 5,000 75,000 41,000 161,000 
8,000 Nil. 1,000 1,000 10,000 13,000 

74, 000 Nil. 1,000 1,000 74,000 32,000 

54, "000 10,000 35,000 13,000 148, 000 62,000 
8,000 194,000 15,000 6,000 32, ‘000 216, 000 
5,000 ‘Nil. 2,000 Nil. 11,000 7,000 

Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
2,000 1,000 3,000 Nil. 6,000 4,000 
Nil 7,000 1,000 Nil. 11,000 13,000 
Nil Nil 1,000 Nil. ,000 Nil. 
Nil. Nil. 3 10 90 130 
Nil. Nil. 10 60 450 250 
50 170 100 20 520 320 
600 1,060 340 990 5,580 5,660 
400 650 1,010 10 1,590 760 
800 150 940 20 1,060 260 


The importation and consumption at Manchester during January, 1918 and 1919, and stocks on hand on 


Jan. 81 of each year, were as follows: 


Quebec waney board pine, cubic feet..............-. 
Birch logs, rip dei dia NR a aS TERE SY 5, Seale 
aig SN, CUE BOO 6 50.5 66 80.0.5 co coca e anes see ee 
Bim (oquare), CUBIC Feet. 635. c cece ceceves 
Sawn pitch pine, cubic feet... ....... 2c cece cccceee 
Pitch pine p anks and boards, cubic feet............. 
Spruce deals, New Brunswick "and Nova Scotia, ptg. std. 
Pine deals, ptg. Pe eer er ere 
Baltic red I MI 654 6. 9- 0..0:0:0.0:5 £:0:0:0-0. 8 @ 0 
TATEIC WITS GORIS, THOR, BOE. 0 we ccc ccc cs ccrcceeces 
Baltic flooring, ptg. std 


——-Import——— a - 


= ote 
1918 1919 1918 9 1918 1919 
Nil. Nil. Nil. 6,000 32,000 16,000 
Nil. 5,000 Nil. 1,000 1,000 5,000 
Nil. 1,000 Nil. Nil. 12,000 2,000 
10,000 3,000 6,000 2,000 4,000 6,000 
Nil. 176,000 Nil. 5,000 6,000 256,000 
8,000 Nil. 2,000 3,000 27,000 7,000 
180 3,400 910 430 3,950 3,660 
Nil 10 30 80 32 190 
1,010 3,120 2,100 690 16,420 9,320 
Nil. Nil 510 10 570 60 
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STORAGE CHARGES ON EXPORTS 


My attention has just been called to the existing 
storage charges at ports on lumber for export, which 
to our minds has a tendency to discourage rather than 
to encourage exporting. For instance, the Southern 
Railway at Norfolk, Va., quotes on forest products for 
exports ninety-six ‘hours’ free time, $1 per day de- 
murrage for the first three days thereafter, $2 per day 
for the second three days and $5 for each additional 
day. If unloaded on pier, 1 cent per hundred pounds 
for each thirty days or fractional part thereof, with an 
additional charge of 1% cents per hundred pounds 
when reloaded to steamer. 

Mr. Boyd’s tariff No. 139, ICC US 1, has a provision 
under Rule 1, Section D, Item 2, which exempts export 
freight from storage charges at the port of export; 
however, the rail lines claim that this tariff does not 
supersede the south Atlantic ports’ storage tariffs. 
What do you think about this charge? It would re- 
quire minute calculation, where one is several hundred 
miles from port, to get cars to port without having 
considerable storage or demurrage charges accrue.— 
Cc. H. Perrus, secretary Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association, Asheville, N. C 

[This letter, addressed by the secretary to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, opens up a very live subject for 
discussion, and lumbermen interested in export are 
urged to contribute their views on the matter. Un- 
doubtedly this system of charging is bound to have 
some influence on the overseas trade and therefore it 
should receive due attention, with a view to finding 
a remedy if possible. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
wishes to hear some opinions on this {DITOR. ] 








JANUARY EXPORTS OUT OF BOSTON 


Boston, MAss., March 12.—Exports of lumber for 
January, 1919, from Massachusetts, according to the 
report of the collector of the Port of Boston, just avail- 
able, were as follows: 


KIND— Amount, ft. Value 
SPU e eT eee 77,0 1,163 
White pine aed Ae aia hr ROS cra oe ee 99,000 5,290 
1! 7 ae re rere 73,000 9,218 
oad a5 Ooh ue ee ee eet 243,000 32,435 
EI cc abd e ses beacon since 11,000 1,219 
PRR errr eee 21 :000 2,238 
Te er ee eee ee 74 
I MN WEG p66: shee ee NS re ee ee 271 
area ier asia 19,637 
BER VG COOPORED 6 ecccicccc omens 25,624 10,064 
Other manufactures of wood..... eweeas 47,822 

GORD ciiceeiccsvieeetecsees $129, 431 


Of these exports, the boards went as follows: Oak, 
all to England, white pine, 78,000 feet to Cuba and the 
rest to Miquelon ; poplar, all to England, as did also the 
spruce; practically all the hardwood and softwood 
boards to England, and the rest to Canada. Of the 
other manufactures of wood, $38,392 worth went to 
England. 





FIR BIG ITEM IN MOVEMENT 


BaLTIMorE, Mp., March 10.—The statement of ex- 
ports of lumber from Baltimore for January shows a 
considerable gain as far as the total declared value 
of the stocks shipped are concerned, the quantity also 
being much in excess of most previous months, The 
aggregate is, in fact, about twice as large as that for 
the corresponding month of last year, being $268,273 
against $143,526, and there is to be noted also an 
increase in the number of items. One of the most 
striking features in the exhibit is the shifting from 
spruce to fir in the movement, last January being 
credited with forwardings of not less than 1,606,000 
feet of fir, of a declared value of $112,449, against 
only 96,000 feet, of a declared value of $4,604, in 
January, 1918. But the position of spruce was re- 
served, not more than 16,000 feet, of a declared value 
of $675, having gone out last January, while the same 
month last year shows a total movement of 1,180,000 
feet, of a declared value of $116,176. One striking 
feature in the report is the statement that the 88,000 
feet of ‘other hardwoods” exported had a value of 
not less than 23,896, with the item ‘other lumber’ 
represented by a matter of $109,753. “Other lumber” 
and fir, therefore, it will be observed, made up all but 
a small part of the exports. On the whole, however, 
January, 1919, showed up better than the same 
month in 1918, which may be attributed to the ending 
of the war and the raising of at least some of the 
restrictions. The statement for last January, and 
compared with the same month of 1918, is as fol- 
lows : 








———1919 - ———1918——_——- 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Railroad ties.. Gere FS SECO cacccscs Kovcees 
Boards— 
Cypress, ft. 14,000 1,339 22,000 $ 1,700 
i eee "1,606,000 112,449 96,000 4,604 
Oak, er 15,000 1,022 69,000 9,480 
Poplar, ft... 59,000 4,735 20,000 1,100 
Spruce, ft... 16,000 675 1,180,000 116,176 
Shortleaf 
DE Bixee Wdeccev abateve 25,000 1,500 
Li a SS ere é 15,000 598 
Other hard- 
woods, ft.. 88,000 SO vies ee ce twenens 
Other lumber.. ..<.... 109:753 eiceee he “ee adic 
boo rr i ae 768 
Lo ee ere DD pes vawee 7,400 
Staves 17,157 CR a vikcnae Keacaes 
Other manufac- 
tures of wood ....... ear ered 200 
SOURIS occ 00 $268,273 "$143,526 


The chief obstacle in the way of the foreign move- 
ment at this time is lack of space on ocean going 
ships. All of the representatives of steamship com- 
panies here as well as in other North Atlantic cities 
state that they will be unable to book any lumber at 
least during the current month and perhaps not then. 
They say that the 30 percent of free space available 
on vessels is entirely taken up with other exports, 
and that it will be impossible to get room, except in 
some isolated cases every now and then, when a 
shipper of other commodities happens to fail in the 
delivery of his goods at the last moment. American 


steamers are not yet to be had, and the outlook is 
not regarded as encouraging. The suggestion has 
even been made that schooners be pressed into service 
to carry lumber, and this may be done if the present 
situation continues without material change. 

According to more detailed information received 
here from London, while the prevailing restrictions 
on the importation of hardwoods into the United 
Kingdom were raised as of March 1, there still re- 
mains some formality to be complied with by the 
shippers and the receivers of shipments. Until now 
it has been necessary to get a license from the British 
timber controller, and to obtain such documents the 
shipper had to give description and quantity of wood 
to be shipped in standards, tons or eubiec measure- 
ment, the name of vessel and various other facts, 
which could not in many cases be supplied, because 
the exporter did not know what vessel would take 
his shipment. With March 1, while it is still in order 
for the broker or the consignee on the other side to 
obtain a license, this can be secured from the director 
of import restriction, at 22 Carlisle Place, London, 
and will be issued in every case without hesitancy. 
The broker or consignee must give a description and 
quantity of the shipment, the name of the vessel and 
the ports of dispatch and of entry, But as this can 
be done after all arrangements have been made by 
the exporter, the shipment will not be held up by the 
license requirement. It is assumed here that the de- 
mand for the information specified is a mere matter 
of form, to enable the director of import restrictions 
to keep track of the stocks brought into the United 
Kingdom, 





EXPORT FIGURES SHOW TRADE INCREASE 

MOBILE, ALA., March 10.—Exports for January from 
this port showed an increase of $2,844,102 over the 
exports of the same month a year ago, according to 
figures made public by the customs department. The 
value of the exports for January of this year aggre 
gated in value $8,304,915. The exports for the entire 
Mobile district, including the ports of Gulfport and Pas- 
cagoula, Miss., showed a remarkable increase, altho 
the greatest was shown at this port. For the entire 
district the value of the exports for January were 
$8,601,722, against $5,970,187 for the same month last 
year, and the increase over the entire district for 
January of this year is $2,631,585. During January of 
this year the exports at Gulfport aggregated $206,278 
in value, while the exports at Pascagoula amounted to 
$87,599 in value. 

The big increase is attributed to the large shipments 
of lumber, cotton and merchandise over the entire 
district. An even greater increase in the outward 
movement in this district is expected to be shown in 
the February figures when they are made public. 

Two big Leyland Line steamships—Oranian and 
Alexandrian—are loading cargoes at Mobile, being 
under charter to the Mobile Liners, Inc. The Alexran- 
drian will carry a shipment of southern pine lumber 
to the British Government, which the American Govern- 
ment is sending as replacement lumber in return for 
quantities borrowed during the war; in addition it 
will take 3,000 bales of cotton. 

Quite an importation of mahogany from West Africa 
is being made thru the port of Pensacola, the fourth 
vessel with mahogany cargo having arrived there. 





NORFOLK EXPORT MOVEMENT SMALLER 


Norro.k, VA., March 10.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of lumber and forest products thru 
District No. 14, comprising the ports of Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., during January, 1919: 


14,000 feet gum boards (England)......... $ 583 
45,000 feet oak boards (Mngland)......... 38,209 
11,000 feet pine boards (Argentine)........ 827 

2,000 feet pine boards (Spain)........... 90 
23,000 feet spruce boards (England)....... 1,367 
14,000 feet oak boards (Hngland).......... 752 
122,385 pieces white oak staves (Spain)..... 21,800 


109,000 feet—Total lumber Total value... $28, 128 
Toms Wee CE TNR ks co ce ctecdicecdssccosss $ 6,328 

The total lumber exports during January as com- 
pared with December, 1918, was slightly smaller as 
to number of feet with the valuation only about one- 
half that of December. As previously stated, there 
were little grounds to think that exports of forest 
products thru this district would show any material 
gains until shipping conditions have been readjusted. 
February will show a slight increase over January, 
however. Lumber exports during January, 1918, were 
710,000 feet with a value of $156,987. 

At present there are many organizations being com- 
pleted which intend to embark in the exporting of 
lumber, but the ground either on this side or on the 
other has not been fully covered so that business 
transactions can be carried on in normal manner, 
Representatives on the other side, finances, ship bot- 
toms, rates etc., all have a bearing on the export 
movement and until these are finally settled not much 
improvement in volume can be expected. The total 
exports thru this district during January, 1919, 
amounted to $5,765,784, as compared with $4,152,643 
in December, 1918; $7,305,389 in November, 1918; 
$5,599,050 in October, 1918, and $8,432,712 in Janu- 
ary, 1918. 





AN INTERESTING half-page advertisement in a British 
timber journal reads: ‘North Union Timber Labor 
Corporation, Archangel, Russia, is a codperative organ- 
ization representing over 150 different timber labor 
corporations in North Russia districts, with more than 
10,000 members of common Russian peasant timber 
fellers. Owns nine frame sawmills in Archangel, lately 
occupied by Messrs. Olsen & Stampe. Owns tugboats. 
Exports sawn wood goods, props, pulp wood, round 
wood, balks, sleepers etc.” This is perhaps the first 
advertisement of Russian timber goods inserted since 
the revolution, and shows the coéperative tendency in 
Russia. 
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A Messenger of Good Cheer 


to distressed dealers is a door that will live 
up to the claims made for it as do our 


“Soe Yellow Fir Doors 


We want you to compare their natural beauty in grain and fig- 
ure with that of other doors and then you'll understand why they 
bring repeat orders to dealers selling them, 


Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, wy Base, Stepping; or Bat- 
tens may be i car of doors. 
Window and door enue a specialty. Send for 
catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


ww York and New England Re 
HARRY L. PULLED ne ens Tremont ment Street tote waatén, Mase, 


ivania and New “Jersey Re; tive, 
w. c. ASHENPELTER. “#2. oe Menaness Mladelphia, Pa. 


West Representati 

H. 8. 08G00D, - -- - - M7 Security rity Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 

w. 8. NURENBURGQ, oa¢ @e Lumber axehange Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

M. W. LILLARD, «+ - «© « «+ 2136 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Cc. H. WOOD, «- « « «- + « = PB. ©. Box 1226, Great Fails, Mont. 

P. G@. HILDITCH, «“s + - + + + + 786 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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TRIG Encourage 
, Repeat 
FERRY- BAKER LUMBER CO. Orders 





YoOuR customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 
ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘Electric Brand”’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 
an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are all trade builders and one order selis 
another for you. We guarantee the quality, 
millwork and grading of every piece of lum- 
ber we ship. Let’s get together today on 
your future needs, 

CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 

1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 

Try a 
car today— 


straight FERRY - BAKER 
or ined LUMBER Co. 


to suit your 
wuhieiths | Sed Mills, * Everett, Wash. 


SEATTLE 


"Round 
Special Year a —- ae 























Premi ore 
SILO STAVES| « PENNANT” | tick Action— 


that are just 
i ht. 


Uniform 
Shingles. Stock. 


Pacific Coast  n5’Shinee” 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Eastern Salee Office: SEATTLE, WASH. 























The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 
a Straight or Mixed Cars. 














THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet’’*at his best, singing heart-winning songs of 
logging, lumbering, and life in general. [Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 
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| SEATTLE 


THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 
Lumber and Shingles 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE 








Look Look 
Quality 


and 


Service 
Lumber of all Kinds. 


Real Premium 


Red Cedar Shingles 


“CARPENTER'S PRIDE” 
CAN'T BE BEAT. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Building SEATTLE 





J 
NFir, Hemlock, Cedar’ 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 
ing, Ke Siding, Ceiling, Dimension and Lumber— 
Hemlock Boards, Shiplap—Cedar Siding and 


“RITE- RED CEDAR 











GRADE” SHINGLES 


Qur MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS makes permanent customers. 
Let us mix a car to suit your needs, Write or wire for prices today. 


John D. Collins White 


Seattl Building, 
, Lumber Co. 


TRAD Ly 








“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL,” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 
A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lum- 
ber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illustrated in color. 
$1.25 postpaid. AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 481 
8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 12,—As compared with $493,000 for Febru- 
ary, 1918, permits for February, 1919, show a decline 
of 35 percent to $320,000. Permits for the first two 
months of this year showed a decline from $930,000 
to $526,000, or 43 percent. The last week has shown 
more activity, with permits numbering 64 and twenty 
frame dwellings. 

The Miller Lumber Co. has elected the following 
officers: President, Oscar L. Miller; vice president, 
Bugene Nostrand; secretary and treasurer, Himer C. 
Miller. 

The shortage of houses at Bridgeport, Ont., has 
been so severe, nearly 100 homes being needed im- 
mediately, that the city will be glad to have the help 
of the Canadian Government in building them, as the 
shortage of accommodation is interfering with the 
work of the Canadian Allis-Chalmers Co. and the 
Grand Trunk Railway. 

Thomas J. Anketell, a prominent lumber and coal 
dealer of Detroit, who volunteered his services to the 
Navy during the war to help the Government, re- 
cently returned to business and was a visitor here 
last week. 

Councilman A, W. Kreinheder is planning large 
projects to relieve the unemployment situation and 
says that 200 men will be employed next week and 
many more soon. 

The Buffalo lumber dealers who are complaining of 
slack trade say that certain retailers and other buy- 
ers appear to have loaded up on lumber bought at 
bargain prices and none of these will buy at any price. 
These same wholesalers say that the reports of heavy 
sales made by mills, especially in the South, are a 
good deal exaggerated. Prices are not as firm as are 
claimed and the outlook is not very promising. Build- 
ers are not buying, altho some factories, including 
implement and piano makers, are taking a fair amount 
of stock, But intending builders are waiting for what 
seem to them to be living prices. 

Some of the city papers are urging active building 
operations, but the private capitalist will not be likely 
to do much in this line until there is a return in sight 
for the outlay. The city is preparing to build on 
quite an extended scale, but, like everything else in 
public hands, there is danger that it will not get 
ready in time to help the present situation very much. 

Henry I. George, of Graves, Manbert & George, re- 
turned this week from a vacation of several weeks at 
Summerville, 8. C. 

John Spaulding, manager of the California Sugar & 
White Pine Co.; Louis Wuichet, the Chicago repre- 
sentative, and H. R. Duniway, the New York repre- 
sentative, were visitors here last week looking over 
the trade situation. ‘They are visiting other points 
in the Hast also. 

Lieut. F. Fleming Sullivan will return to his duties 
as manager of the retail department of T. Sullivan & 
Co. next May after active service with the 109th 
Machine Gun Battalion abroad. Michael Krantz, who 
was in England and France with the aviation section, 
has returned to the yard. 


LANSING, MICH. 


March 10.-——-The real estate market is active and 
building prospects are bright. Mark Clifford, who has 
built eighty-nine houses here, believes that there will 
be a great demand for houses this summer and that 
they can be sold as rapidly as they are completed. On 
account of extensive projects now under way the 
builders and contractors are advising Lansing people 
to get their repairs and small jobs done at once to 
clear the way for the bigger plans. 

The Lansing Co., which is now operating four port- 
able mills and employing about 75 men in its lumber 
operations, has purchased 155 acres of timber in three 
tracts, on which it will locate mills. As short hauls 
can be made more cheaply with motor trucks and 
trailers than by rail at present freight rates the timber 
will be cut up in the woods and trucked to Lansing. 
The company keeps in stock 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 feet 
of lumber and lists about 400 articles in its catalog. 
General Manager Harry Moore believes the outlook for 
business this year is unusually bright and it is ex- 
pected that with the end of the war the company’s big 
export trade will be revived. 

The Lansing Silo Co., which has several branch fac- 
tories and 500 agencies, will build an entirely new plant 
here and acquire more timber land, according to WH. H. 
Clark, general manager and vice president. The com- 
pany makes a specialty of silos, both wood and tile, 
and requires a stock of 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber in its yards. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


March 10.—R. F. Hooker, of the Grand Rapids Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a business trip in the 
Upper Peninsula. He says the prospective input of 
logs in the North this season will be only 50 percent 
of the normal owing to the unusual winter, which has 
hampered the loggers in getting the logs to the mill. 
The stocks on hand,,which are mostly green, are much 
depleted, he says, as is the case with the southern 
manufacturers, who also have experienced the same 
condition due to the excessive rainfall during the last 
three months. These facts alone will have considerable 
to do with the stability of lumber prices during the 


coming year. 
MELLEN, WIS. 


March 11.—Altho weather during the last week has 
made sleighing almost impossible most of the small 
loggers have their hauling done and are not worrying. 

The Willow River Lumber Co.’s tie mill near Grand 
View is now turning out about 500 ties daily. The 


company is shipping great quantities of logs to its 
mill at Hayward and is also shipping bark. It is now 
experiencing no difficulty in getting men. 

A deal is pending whereby several Chicago rea] 
estate men will get possession of 10,000 acres of cut- 
over land in the vicinity of Grand View which be. 
longs to the Willow River Lumber Co., to use it for 
colonization purposes. As the Drummond and Mason 
districts have been successful in locating settlers it 
is expected that Grand View will be equally successful, 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


March 11.—Because of the great difficulty experi- 
enced thruout the unusually mild winter in main- 
taining iced roads for hauling, northern loggers are 
preparing to employ new methods of getting the logs 
to the sawmills and it is expected that they will 
employ motor trucks, tractors and trailers. Labor 
was short until Jan. 1, and even then some sections 
did not benefit by the increased supply. 

Recent developments of the “Build Now” campaign 
have been very encouraging to lumber manufacturers, 
since its effect will be to stimulate the building of 
homes. Altho it is only the middle of March and the 
building season does not usually open until early in 
April, the season has opened in a very satisfactory 
manner thruout Wisconsin. In Milwaukee during 
February there were 178 permits issued showing a 
valuation of $465,137 as against 69 having a valua- 
tion of $335,619 issued in February, 1918. 

At the plant of the Cream City Sash & Door Co. 
here there is under construction by the Lawson Air 
Transportation Co. a mammoth airplane which will 
have a wing spread of 100 feet and be driven by four 
Liberty motors that will generate 850 horsepower. 
This big craft will be used to carry passengers and 
express between Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Representatives of the department of history of the 
University of Wisconsin recently spent some time at 
the camps of the Rust Owen Lumber Co., near Drum- 
mond, Wis., taking pictures of logging operations to 
be preserved at the university. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 10.—With a bountiful supply of snow and 
mild weather work in the pineries is going forward 
—, hauling conditions being considered 
deal. 

From Crystal Falls comes the report that the 
Sawyer Goodman Co., of Marinette, will complete 
operations at Mastadon within a few weeks. It is 
expected that the company will log heavily in the 
Sagola district. 

After being idle for several weeks the Holt Lumber 
Co., of Oconto, started up this week with a yard 
full of logs, and logs conting in daily by rail. 

The Kaukauna Lumber & Manufacturing Co. started 
its mill at Kaukauna a few days ago and anticipates 
a busy season, 

The Brown Lumber Co., of Manistique, Mich., is 
making many improvements. It is installing additional 
boilers and engines for more power. 

The A. H. Strange Co., of Merrill, which has the 
largest tract of white pine left in Wisconsin, is pre- 
paring to rejuvenate Star Lake, at one time prominent 
as a lumber production center. It is said that the 
company has decided to log this tract and ‘will erect 
at Star Lake a modern plant to manufacture the 
lumber. Conservative estimates are that it will re- 
quire fifteen to twenty years to log the timber and 
during that period it is expected that Star Lake will 
be one of the busiest towns in northern Wisconsin. 
Rails will be laid on the old right-of-way to tap timber 
six to ten miles north of Star Lake. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 11.—Demand on the whole is all that could 
be expected. Prices hold steady, as manufacturers do 
not feel any necessity to make concessions to dispose 
of all the hardwoods they have on hand. 

The campaign to start building is having results 
and the first of the projects to start will be the $10,- 
000,000 rapid transit improvement which will re- 
quire considerable quantities of materials. Bids are 
being called for on a $2,000,000 interurban station 
and office building; ground is about to be broken for 
another theater and other improvements are projected. 
It is certain it will not be long before suburban 
dwelling construction is in full swing, and numerous 
syndicate projects are under consideration for which 
land has already been secured. On the whole the out- 
look is brighter than at the beginning of the month. 

S. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., which has offices here, writes from East St. 
Louis: “We are sanguine with reference to trade con- 
ditions and the outlook for the future. We find stocks 
badly broken and on account of the extreme rains in 
the South the manufacture of lumber has been very 
much curtailed.” 

Harry R. Browne, operating yards in Cincinnati 
and mills in Kentucky and ‘other southern sections, 
reports the purchase of several tracts of timber in 
recent months. He says: “Business is dull and un- 
certain, but it will improve, altho we look for a com- 
paratively light year, but hope we will be mistaken. 
Everything, and chiefly wages, must come to a lower 
level before much building can be done.’”’ 

F. W. Cherrington, director of engineering and 
sales for the Jennison-Wright Co., manufacturer of 
paving block, says: “We fully anticipate that there 
will be a greater demand than ever on our product dur- 
ing the coming spring months. The demand at pres- 
ent is above normal for the time and for the class of 
material which we are furnishing.” 

O. L. Dargis has arrived from the home office of the 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, to take charge 
of the Cincinnati offices of the company. He succeeds 
the late J. D. Farley. For the present he will make 
his home at the Hotel Gibson. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., among the world’s largest 
manufacturers of furniture, both wood and steel, is 
about to add the thirty-third building to its plant in 
a suburb of Cincinnati. This building will be in con- 
formity to the others and will cost about $200,000. It 
will be 75 feet wide and 350 feet long. Another stor- 
age house, 74 by 150 feet, also will be erected. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 12.—Hardwood trade continues good, the 
yolume of business on the whole being excellent. While 
very few orders are being secured for more than 75,000 
feet many medium and small sized orders are being 
placed for quick delivery. Better grades are not so 
active as medium and low grades, No. 1 and 2 common 
outselling 1sts and 2nds with many houses. As the 
present demand brings with it a good price it is satis- 
factory because local trade prefers selling the lower 
grades and yarding the better stocks. Some local mills 
are operating day and night shifts and laying aside 
some excellent high grade material for future disposal. 

Ash is especially good, 2%4- and 3-inch moving well, 
and some concerns are out of No. 2 and better grades. 
The demand for plain oak is good, especially for the 
lower grades, No. 1 and No. 2 common and cull oak 
moving to the furniture trade. Quartered is very 
active, especially inch 1sts and 2nds. Some very good 
orders for No. 1 common have also been received. 
Walnut is in better demand. Some concerns that were 
long on logs purchased to fill Government contracts are 
now sawing commercial sizes and yarding the stock. 
Many logs so purchased have not yet been delivered so 
there will be plenty of walnut on the market for some 
months to come. 

The Wood-Mosaic Co. expects to get the recently 
acquired Jackson plant in running order within a few 
days. At the Louisville mill the company is cutting 
principally oak, walnut and poplar. 

R. R. May, of the Louisville division of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, returned from a trip 
to Memphis and left shortly thereafter for Evansville. 
J. H. Townshend is in the East and will be in Louis- 
ville in a few days to go further into plans for estab 
lishing Evansville and Cincinnati branches. Roy 
Browning, formerly with the Louisville office, is now 
with the Army of Occupation at Berncastel, Germany. 

Veneer manufacturers are all busy, there having 
been a big improvement in the trade. Harry Kline, of 
the Louisville Veneer Co., reports the second busiest 
period in the company’s history. 

Cooperage and box plants have trouble in securing 
business for immediate delivery. Altho there is a fair 
demand for tight cooperage for export there are no 
bottoms in which to ship the stock. Cooperage plants 
are running on a fair schedule but barrel plants are 
dull. Flour mills are running only half time and not 
using much wood. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 10.—The demand for most hardwoods con- 
tinues good, and indications are that after the fifth 
loan campaign is over things will be humming. Small 
orders are more numerous and practically all of them 
are for immediate shipment. General trade conditions 
are improving, collections are good and the car shortage 
problem is a thing of the past. As there has been no 
reduction in wages manufacturers expect that there 
will be no reduction in prices. 

Furniture manufacturers have been among the best 
buyers and box factories have been liberal purchasers. 
Cooperage plants are operating on part time only so 
there is slight demand for cooperage stocks. Quar- 


tered oak continues active altho very scarce. Hickory 
and ash are in strong demand. Carriage manufac- 
turers report difficulty in getting hickory. The log 


supply situation has shown no improvement during 
the week. 

Each week prospects for a revival in building opera- 
tions in southern and central Indiana seem brighter and 
architects and contractors are taking quite an op- 
timistic view of the situation. A report from Green- 
castle states that there is not a single house vacant 
there. At Frankfort there is an unusually heavy 
demand for apartment houses, modern dwellings and 
office buildings. 





NEW ORLEANS REQUIRES MORE SAILINGS 


New Orieans, LA., March 10.—The steamship serv- 
ice committee of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce has formulated the port’s needs in the way of 
regular steamship service to foreign markets, and will 
ask the codperation of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion and the trade centers of the valley in securing 
what it needs, on the ground that the service is neces- 
sary to the development of the foreign trade of the 
entire valley. The list follows: 


To Liverpool, four additional sailings a month, and 
to all other United Kingdom ports, four sailings a 
month. New Orleans now has eight sailings to Liver- 
pool and three to other United Kingdom ports. Galves- 
ton has four sailings to Liverpool and four to other 
United Kingdom ports. New York has twelve sailings 
to Liverpool and fourteen sailings to other United 
Kingdom ports. 

To France, up to Havre, New Orleans requires four 
additional sailings a month. It now has one, while 
Galveston has five and New York twelve. 

To Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, New Or- 
leans needs four sailings a month. 
while Galveston has two and New York four. 

To Seandinavian ports, New Orleans requires two 
additional sailings monthly. It now has one, Galves- 
ton has none and New York none. 

To the Baltic ports, two sailings monthly are needed 
v New Orleans, which now has no regular sailings. 

ew York now has seven sailings, Galveston none. 


It now has none,. 


To the Spanish Mediterranean two additional sail- 
ings a month. New Orleans now has two sailings. 
Galveston has one and New York eight. 

To the Genoa Mediterranean four additional monthly 
sailings are needed. New Orleans now has two, Gal- 
veston has two and New York has seventeen. 

To the Bast Mediterranean, the Levant and the 
Adriatic, New Orleans requires three monthly sail- 
ings. It now has none. Neither has New York or 
Galveston. 

To South African ports, New Orleans needs two 
sailings a month. It has none now. Neither has 
Galveston, but New York has one. 

To India two sailings a month from New Orleans 
are necessary. At present there are no regular sail- 
ings from New Orleans or Galveston. New York has 
three monthly. 

In the Far East New Orleans needs one additional 
sailing a month to Kobe and Yokohama. It now has 
one sailing monthly. Galveston has none and New 
York has seven. 

To Shanghai and Manila (trans shipment to Vladi- 
vostok ete.) New Orleans needs two sailings a month. 
It has none now. Neither has Galveston. New York 
has seven. 

To Australia and New Zealand New Orleans requires 
two sailings monthly. It has none now. New York 
has ten. Galveston has none. 

For the east coast of South America New Orleans 
needs to the River Platte two sailings a month and to 
Brazil two sailings a month, It now has no regular 
sailings to the River Platte, Neither has Galveston. 
New York has twelve. New Orleans and Galveston 
have no regular sailings to Brazil either, but New 
York has eleven. 

To the west coast of South America via the Panama 
canal, New Orleans needs three sailings a month. t 
now has two. New York has six, Galveston has none. 

To the Windward Islands and the north coast of 
South America New Orleans, which now has one regu- 
lar monthly sailing, requires one additional. 


SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 


The general situation continues quiet and there 
were no new developments of importance during the 
last week, Activity in the building line does not seem 
to be materializing as rapidly as had been hoped, but 
the next month will doubtless see a change in that 
respect. Manufacturers and distributers report more 
inquiries coming in than a few weeks ago, which is a 
hopeful sign. Retail stocks are very low and when 
ordering once begins it should be upon a pretty liberal 
scale, provided the expected revival in building de- 
velops. The window glass situation continues strong, 
and all classes of raw materials are firm, which, with 
the high range of wages, seems to preclude any early 
reduction in selling prices of the finished product. 

The factories at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., 
are running light, and some of them have about 
stopped production until there is a revival of build- 
ing. Mills that have special work on their books are 
getting it out, but are doing very little with stock 
sizes, as they are well stocked up for immediate needs. 

The planing mill listing bureau of St. Louis, Mo., 
is busier now than it has been for some time in Hst- 
ing quantities of mill work. Most of this work is for 
homes, industrial plants and repairs. Some small 
apartment houses are planned and it is reported that 
several large projects are under consideration. The 
plans now in the hands of millmen likely will not be 
let to contractors before the next thirty days. Some 
of the plants report a fairly good business and there is 
better feeling among all of them. 

In the Cincinnati (Ohio), territory the building sea- 
son has had a setback by the change in weather, but 
present conditions are not expected to last long, as 
the winter is too far advanced. Contracting builders, 
in fact, seem to regard it as the expiring gasp and are 
making more inquiries than for some weeks. Manufac- 
turers hold prices strongly, and say that they are 
fully warranted in this stand by the cost of raw ma- 
terial and the outlook for an active season when build- 
ing once gets under way. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo (N. Y.), is 
still backward, owing to a large extent to the high 
wages asked by the plumbers and carpenters. Build- 
ers as a rule are postponing their work with the idea 
of getting it done cheaper later. Some increase in 
building has lately been shown, but the trade is not 
on so large a scale as a year ago. The city will soon 
be a large element in the building situation. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are hopeful for 
an active inquiry a little later. The chief drawback 
to a brisk resumption of construction is the labor situa- 
tion, workmen being none too plentiful and demand- 
ing wages which the contractors declare they can not 
afford to pay. Sash and door quotations have eased 
off somewhat, open sash being appreciably lower, 
while glazed sash shows much strength, apparently 
due to the firmness in the window glass situation. 
On the whole the outlook is encouraging and a feel- 
ing of confidence pervades the sash and door trade. 

Business is looking up a little at the San Francisco 
(Cal.) sash and millwork plants, while the door fac- 
tories in the bay and peninsula sections are operating 
at a little below the normal rate. The eastern de- 
mand for finished doors from the factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills continues below 
normal, Some improvement is reported in volume of 
orders for cut stock. The demand for shop lumber is 
increasing and stocks are considerably reduced, 











CLL LLL OOOO" 


A company in France desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of lumber to compete with Swedish woods 
and also for the sale of woodworking machinery. This 
is the Bureau’s foreign trade opportunity No. 28617. 
Correspondence may be in English. 


CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Ans Trading 


244 California St. 
a 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
offers buyers East of Chicago better Service 


when their inquiries are addressed to our 
New York Office: — 25 Broad ae 


We can supply you with 
Pine 


ornia Sugar 








California White 
REDWOOD — FIR — SPRUCE 





LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 
SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Facto: 
Fifteen-hundre Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


-—BOX SHOOK—+ 








ma California 


Susar & Dine 


We Offer Special : 
200,000 ft. 4-4 Whit 
l 00,000 ft. 6-4 bys and Better 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 
Hobart Building SAN FRANCISCO 














6 Pe eeNE 


IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE 














_— erin ry ae 
We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


a ee 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
bia Bidg., 
E. T. Chapin Co., SPOKANE, Wasi. 


— a _________ __Yy 
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The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 
N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 
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FINANCIAL REGULATIONS ARE RELAXED 


That restrictions placed upon foreign trade by reason 
of war conditions are being raised from time to time 
as fast as compatible with the best interests of the 
nation is a statement authorized by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Acting upon advice from the State Department, 
the Federal Reserve Board, the War Trade Board and 
the cable and postal censors, acting simultaneously, 
announce the raising of restrictions affecting foreign 
exchange restrictions, foreign trade and commercial 
and financial cables and communications, Funds can 
now be transferred to persons, not enemies or allies 
of enemies, resident in Roumania, Serbia, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Finland, Bulgaria, Turkey in Asia and 
Europe, all Black Sea ports, Bohemia and Moravia. 

The board also announces that foreign exchange 
dealers in future need not present for its approval 
applications for travelers’ letters of credit in excess of 
$5,000, instructions to open commercial letters of credit 
or to make transfers of funds for the purpose of pur- 
chasing commodities to be warehoused, or applications 
to open commercial credits for the purpose of exporting 
goods from one foreign country to another. 

Great Britain, Canada and France are acting coinci 
dentally with the United States in these and other 
matters of relaxation. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 4500 Axes & Tools 








ennessee 


Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


Oak Dimension, Bridge Plank and Wagon 
Stock; also Fir Piank and Timbers. 


Let us quote you today. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co.,”"iowa."~ 
ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


' High Grade 
Hardwoods 


are what builders demand today 
and you'll find them ready to pay 
the price when you show them 


‘Dixie Brand Flooring, 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much 
inferior—due to our methods of manufacture. 
Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


























We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
a Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 








and 
“Velvet Edge” 
“ Flooring 
SAWE SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END HATCHED OAK FLOORING —— 


Flooring that matches perfectly because*of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can_ship_floor- 
ing and lumber in the same cat.’ Inquieles solibited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 8.—The lumber market has shown no weaken- 
ing since the first of the month, altho there has been 
but little increase in local buying since the recent slight 
advance in fir prices was made. It was thought that 
this firm attitude of the wholesalers would stimulate 
buying. 

Some of the northern mills that had been cutting 
prices on California rail shipments have advanced. The 
yard men in this State are now pretty well convinced 
that prices are not going down and there is nothing to 
be gained by delays in buying. They are buying lumber 
in small lots to replenish stocks and paying the price. 
All the business that is being placed is for prompt 
shipment. Local brokers have some difficulty in getting 
special orders filled promptly by northern mills. 

Redwood manufacturers are optimistic and prices are 
maintained at last year’s level. Prices will not be 
reduced while manufacturing costs, including labor, are 
high. Eastern inquiries are numerous and orders are 
increasing for yard stock and shop. California yard 
business is looking up, especially in the southern part 
of the State. Farmers will use considerable quantities 
of redwood in connection with irrigation work. 

Conditions in the white and sugar pine industry are 
very encouraging and all of the manufacturers expect 
a good year’s business. Stocks are reduced and orders 
received exceed the shipments. There is heavy snow in 
the mountains and it is possible that the opening 
of the cutting season will be late. In that case stocks 
will be unusually low and prices should be well main- 
tained, Stocks are already badly broken. There is no 
considerable stock of sugar pine anywhere, The mills 
are cleaning up their stocks. The demand for shop is 
growing. Box factories are getting busy. A tre- 
mendous demand for canners’ shook is expected now 
that the Government again permits exports of canned 
goods. 

The outlook for foreign shipments of California pine 
later in the year is good, There are fair inquiries, but 
a large export business is not expected until the British 
embargo on importations is lifted. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. has opened an office 
at 1015 Monadnock Building, this city, where many 
orders for shook are being received by C. E. Cotton, the 
manager. A modern lumber and box plant was built at 
Susanville last year, is being enlarged and will run 
full blast this year. President R. D. Baker, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is making his headquarters here for the 
present. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., says that the heavy snow in the mountains 
may delay the opening of the mills a little. He says 
there are plenty of inquiries and good orders are com- 
ing from the East. With stocks low and a growing 
demand, a good season is expected by the white and 
sugar pine manufacturers. The box shook situation 
has improved. For the first time in months there is 
now a demand for cut door stock along the Mississippi 
River, The eastern market is also taking in quantities 
of 34x6-, 8- and 10-foot white pine boards, and 1, 2 and 
3 common are in demand. 

L. L. Long, sales manager of the Frank P. Doe 
Lumber Co., reports business looking up, with fair 
shipments being made to the East. He is optimistic 
as to the white and sugar pine outlook and says there 
is every reason to expect a steady demand at good 
prices. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., has returned from Westwood after spend- 
ing two weeks at the plant. The sawmill is operating 
at about the usual rate of production for the winter 
season. ‘The four bandsaws are in operation but the 
resaw has not been started. The present output is at 
the rate of about 30,000,000 feet a month, including 
both white and sugar pine. The labor situation is easy. 
Fifty-one of the company’s employees have returned 
from the army and resumed work. A celebration was 
held at Westwood last Saturday and Sunday and the 
returned soldiers enjoyed a dinner given in their honor 
at the club. Mr. Walker says that the plant is cutting 
up a great deal of shop for sash and door stock. A 
large proportion of the shipments now being made con- 
sists of shop and occasionally large orders are received. 
A good demand is springing up for bevel siding, which 
indicates a revival in building. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
who has returned from a trip to Portland, says that 
the large volume of eastern business received by the fir 
mills in the Northwest means that prices on yard 
stocks will remain very firm. The Oregon mills are 
loaded up with such orders and vertical grain flooring 
is kept nicely cleaned up. The Wendling Nathan Co. 
finds orders for yard stock a little better. The Cali- 
fornia trade is buying mixed cars for actual needs and 
there are no straight carloads at all. Fir uppers con- 
tinue firm and high. The Plumas Lumber Co.,: of 
which M. L. Euphrat is vice president, will start up its 
white pine mill at Sloat, Calif., as soon as the snow 
goes off. 

A party of Pacific Lumber Co. officials, including 
President C. W. Penoyer and Directors J. H. Emmert 
and Fred Murphy, have left for Scotia to inspect the 
improvements being made at the big redwood plant. 
On account of the increased output due to the addi- 
tional bandsaw they are arranging to segregate the 
green lumber remanufacturing. Some of the work for- 
merly handled in the sawmills and planing mill will 
be done in a new remanufacturing plant, which is being 
erected adjoining Mill “B.”” Some of the machinery 
will be removed from the planing mill to this plant and 
some new machinery will be installed. A good deal of 
lumber will be cut up green here and air dried after- 
ward, instead of being dried first and then sent to the 
planing mill. The company plans to carry more air- 
dried lumber in future. An additional yard which is 
being laid out adjoining the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 


way tracks will have a capacity of 20,000,000 feet 
In order to prepare for increased eastern business jt te 
planned to carry a total stock of 100,000,000 feet 
instead of about 70,000,000 as in the past. Six new 
boilers of the Casey-Hedges type have been added to 
the power plant. The company’s eastern rail sShip- 
ments are gradually increasing and there has been some 
improvement in California yard business. Sales Man- 
ager J. H. Browne expects redwood prices to he main- 
tained at the present level, unless costs of production 
are cut down. 

M. H. Grover, manager of the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Co., of Hilt, has returned from an eastern trip and will 
spend some time here while awaiting the opening of 
the new cutting season. He observed that stocks of 
California white and sugar pine in eastern yards are 
low, which should mean heavy buying when building 
starts up. The sawmill at Hilt will resume cutting as 
soon as the weather will permit a stock of logs to be 
obtained, : 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co., of Klamath Falls, is here on business. He 
expects the sawmill to start up about March 15 if the 
weather is not unfavorable and looks for a good year’s 
business in white and sugar pine. The demand is 
opening up already. 

According to advices from Jackson, Calif., a big tim- 
ber deal has become known by the filing of a deed by 
which the Van Buskirk interests in 3,700 acres of 
timber lands in Amador County are conveyed to Charles 
KF. Ruggles. It is said that the entire tract of about 
12,000 acres, in which Charles I. Van Buskirk, of Lodi 
had a one-fourth interest and Brown Bros. a three- 
fourths interest, is worth about $1,000,000. As this 
fine timber adjoins other tracts of timber owned by 
Ruggles it is inferred that this purchase means that 
cutting operations are contemplated. 

Frederick C. Talbot, vice president of Pope & Talbot 
this city, has been very ill in his apartments at the 
Hotel St. Francis. Attending physicians reported his 
condition somewhat improved the last day or two. 

A. H. Jongeneel, superintendent of the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co.’s plant at Pittsburg, Calif., has been 
spending a few weeks in a trip to Honolulu. 

Coastwise lumber freights are firm, with about 
enough steam schooners to take care of the present 
volume of shipments from the mills to California 
ports. Coastwise freight quotations continue to be 
$7 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco and $8 to southern California ports. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 8.—Fir mills are holding strong, not so much 
because of demand as because of broken stocks. The 
big demand in January had the effect of visibly cur- 
tailing the supply of dry lumber. There is no cutting 
business either in common or clears. The main. actiy- 
ity is in yard stock and the strength lies in the com- 
mon grades. Two distinct elements would instantly 
operate to stiffen the market. One would be a devel- 
opment of the cargo trade, in which already half a 
dozen charters, either actual or prospective, for Cuba 
have had a slight bracing effect ; and the other factor 
would be business growing out of construction timbers 
and railroad materials. This latter element may not 
develop until after the fifth Liberty loan has had its 
inning. Prices of fir to the trade are holding fairly 
strong at Discount 24, or slightly weak on the same 
basis, according to the source of information. It is 
certain that there are transactions on both bases. 
Production shows no increase and stocks no improve- 
ment, inasmuch as orders and shipments have been 
just about sufficient to impart a balancing effect. 
Boards are extremely scarce. Practically all hemlock 
boards and shiplap have been cleaned up. A _ tre- 
mendous volume of business is in prospect as soon as 
conditions are adjusted. 

Various things are discussed, from markets to patriot- 
ism, at the weekly luncheons of the wholesale lumber- 
men of Seattle, to which have been invited the manu- 
facturers and visiting lumbermen who chance to be in 
the city. They are held every Tuesday noon, and this 
week W. A. Foster, of the Foster-Morgan Co., pre- 
sided. Walter Robison, who until he went into the 
army last year was for several years a retail lumber- 
man at Waco, Tex., and is now visiting lumber centers 
on the Pacific north coast preparatory to going to Chi- 
cago to engage in the wholesale lumber business, was 4 
guest at the luncheon and briefly spoke of conditions as 
he found them in the East and South. Finley Downs, 
of the Meskill Lumber Co., Meskill, Wash., and R. 
Hackett, of the Robertson & Hackett Lumber Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., having just returned from spending sev- 
eral weeks in California, addressed the meeting briefly. 
Charles W. Johnson, of the C. W. Johnson Lumber 
Co., Seattle, and L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpen- 
ter Lumber Co., Seattle, who had just returned from 
visiting eastern lumber markets, were called upon for 
reports on their trips, and S. L. Johnson, of the Wash- 
ington Cedar & Fir Products Co., told of the new grad- 
ing rules that are soon to be issued by the manufac- 
turers and asked for suggestions. Next Tuesday’s 
luncheon will be presided over by Waldo BE. Holmes, of 
the Pacific Fir Co. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’. Association has listed 
as a new member the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of 
Portland, Ore, 

H. L. McCaughey, vice president and secretary of the 
McCaughey Mill Co., has gone to Los Angeles to be 
absent a month. 

John F. Drescher, secretary-treasurer of the Chinook 
Lumber & Shingle Co., will soon return from an eX- 
tended trip to the East. 

K. E. Emerson, at one time sales manager of the 
Stimson Mill, Ballard, and in the spruce division at 
Vancouver during the war, has completed arrange- 


ments to engage in business in Boston. 
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D. O. Cameron, of the D. C. Cameron Lumber Co., 
Victoria, B. C., has returned home after a visit to 
Seattle. 

A. O, Thompson, operating the Thompson line yards 
at Kansas City, has been in Seattle during the present 
week, the guest of his brother-in-law, R. B. McKamey, 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

Lieut. Phil Pratt, who during the war was in the 
spruce division on duty in Portland, Ore., has been 
visiting his mother in this city preparatory to locat- 
ing in Great Falls, Mont. 

N. Whittaker, of Manitou, Mont., operating five line 
yards, has been in Seattle during the week. 

Kenneth Ross, manager of the lumber department 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bonner, Mont., 
accompanied by M. O. Scott, of Butte, who has charge 
of purchases for the Montana properties of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., spent a couple of days in 
Seattle this week, coming from Portland, where they 
went to look over the sawmill machinery for sale by 
the Spruce Production Corporation. The company’s 
sawmill at Bonner was recently burned and plans are 
now being made to rebuild it, and while on the Coast 
they were looking up machinery and timbers for build- 
ing the frame of the sawmill. Mr. Ross will be remem- 
bered as having charge of the production of airplane 
lumber in the Inland Empire and California last year, 
being assistant to John D. Ryan, director of aircraft 
production and later assistant secretary of war. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 8.—A. F. Peterson, manager of the West 
Coast Lumber Co., Aberdeen, who returned a few 
days ago from an extended eastern trip, reports that 
he found all sections looking forward to a healthy de- 
mand as soon as Congress settles reconstruction poli- 
cies. He said that outside of agricultural communi- 
ties a hand-to-mouth buying policy had been adopted 
but that all sections of the country were figuring on 
going ahead with undertakings as soon as plans had 
been formulated. 

The C. P. Adams Lumber Co., Aberdeen, of which 
M. M. Stewart is president, has sued the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation for $75,000, the value 
of 200,000 feet of lumber. A. P. Stockwell, of Aber- 
deen, had also sued in connection with a contract for 
1,000,000 feet of spruce. 

The Grant Smith-Porter Co. recently launched the 
Abilla, the twelfth ship of the Ferris type built by 
this company. This is the first Government vessel 
launched here this year, but had it not been for the 
strike the Abilla would have been ready to launch 
three months ago. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 8.—According to a review of the mills and 
camps of this district made this week by Lieut. Gerald 
J. Conlon, a member of Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque’s 
staff at Portland, sent here in the interest of the 
Loyal Legion, 90 percent of the mills and camps are 
affiliated with the “4 L” organization. Lieut. Conlon’s 
first attempt to organize a Loyal Legion council in this 
territory was made March 5 at the Wagner & Wilson 
logging camp at Monroe, where ninety-three out of 
111 members signed up in the Legion. Officers were 
elected: E. L. Lindall, secretary; J. T. Gabrielson, 
chairman, and George Seifferman, vice chairman. On 
the evening of March 6 the employees of the Walton 
lumber mill at Lowell met in this city and invited the 
employees of the Canyon mill and the Clark-Nickerson 
mill to be present. A short musical program was given 
and then Lieut. Conlon spoke. No signatures for the 
L. L. L. L. were taken at that time, as the meeting 
was under the auspices of the “4 L” council of the 
Walton mill. Lieut. Conlon will next week meet the 
employees of the Canyon and Clark-Nickerson mills, at 
which time he will organize councils. Saturday, March 
8, Lieut. Conlon spoke to the employees and employers 
of the Crown lumber mill at Mukilteo. 

The Cascade shingle mill at Snohomish started oper- 
ating again March 6 after being closed twenty months. 
The plant has been completely overhauled and repaired 
and damage caused by the Snohomish River floods a 
year ago remedied. ‘The mill is equipped with two 
double block shingle sawing machines and employs 
thirty men. a) 

The Everett Construction Co., of this city, March 7, 
received an order from the Sunny Point Packing Co., 
of Alaska, for 800 piles. The piling will be taken on 
two scows in tow of the steam tug Daniel Kerns, now 
in the local port. The Daniel Kerns has just returned 
from a trip to Alaska, where she took a consignment 
of 800 poles to the Wilson company. The above two 
orders total the local pole business for February and 
March. However, Manager Harry Nelson, of the 
National Pole Co., this city, says that the pole outlook 
is brightening with the opening of logging camps of 
this district and he hopes to be able to report at 
least 80 percent normal business by April 15. 

Manager E. B. Wight, of Weyerhaeuser Mill “A,” on 
the waterfront, announced March 7 that his mill would 
reopen March 12. It has been shut down for three 
weeks for extensive repairs, which included the erection 
of a new stack. He announces that everything is in 
good shape at Mill “B,” on the riverside, with that 
large plant running to capacity. 

The Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. will resume cutting 
March 10, mill officials announced today. The plant 
was forced to close March 4, when the large turbine 
broke down. 

That the lumber outlook in this district is brighten- 
ing is the consensus among local mill and camp men. 

According to A. A. Scott, the Government's campaign 
in the East urging easterners to buy western lumber 
for building purposes is having effect. A number of 
rail orders have been received by the Crown plant this 
week and the plant is running at capacity. At the 
Crown wharf are the barkentine James Tuft, loading 
1,200,000 feet of lumber for Sydney, Australia, and the 
barkentine James Johnson, loading 1,300,000 feet of 


lumber, also for the antipodes. The steam schooner 
Nome City is due to arrive to take on 800,000 feet of 
finished lumber for California. 

Shingle men this week are wearing the first op- 
timistic smile in months. Altho the price of clears and 
stars seems still to be weak, or, better still, uneertain, 
small orders for eastern shipment come in steadily. 
Sales Manager McGrath, of the C. B. Shingle Co., says 
that he has faith that March will see a change for the 
better in the shingle business in this district. 

Business is also good at the Canyon mill. Manager 
Stewart announces that his company is loaded up 
with lumber orders. Mixed car orders are plentiful 
but the cutting business is still scarce. The barkentine 
W. J. Lisle will take on 200,000 feet of lumber from 
the Canyon mill the first part of next week for the 
west Coast. It will finish loading at the Weyerhaeuser 
mill “A,” where it will take on 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 
Manager Richard Hambidge, who has been visiting in 
California for two weeks, will arrive home Sunday. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 8.—The Ship Lumber Co. is running steadily 
at its new mill on Hylebos waterway and finds the 
market not unsatisfactory, according to Manager Karl 
B. Kellogg. Cutting business has been slack, but in- 
quiries have shown a considerable increase, according 
to Mr. Kellogg. While readjustment has held things 
up and has kept the market slow, Mr. Kellogg believes 
that as soon as some ships are let loose for the cargo 
trade there will be further improvement in the lumber 
market. He finds the outlook bright and none of the 
lumbermen expecting lower prices. The Ship Lumber 
Co. is making a specialty of timbers, railroad stuff, 
ear sills and siding. 

Capt. Robert Arkley, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., has returned from France with members 
of the 20th Engineers, Forest, after seventeen months’ 
overseas service. Battalions of the regiment arrived 
at Camp Lewis a couple of weeks ago for demobiliza- 
tion. 

A deputy fire warden in each logging camp of the 
State who shall have the full personal responsibility 
of the position is recommended by George C. Joy, war- 
den of the Washington Forest Fire Association, in his 
annual report. Mr. Joy believes the plan would result 
in much saving to the timber owners and greater pro- 
tection against fire. Mr. Joy’s annual report shows 
that 14,000,000 feet of timber was entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1918 and 152,000,000 feet was damaged, of 
which latter about 75 percent can be salvaged. 

J. T. Gregory, president of the Fir Tree Lumber Co. 
and the new Tide Water Mill Co., predicts that lumber 
dealers who are waiting for prices to drop are due to be 
disappointed, at least for the next several months. 
He says that, comparatively speaking, lumber prices 
are not high now and that there is little prospect of the 
price being much reduced in several months. He re- 
calls that statistics show that during the Civil War 
lumber prices rose to almost twice what they were in 
1860 and had dropped only about 20 percent by 1870. 
Mr. Gregory believes that now is the time to build, in 
view of the demand for houses and the scale of rents, 
and that the expectation of future decreases in building 
material prices will not be realized. 

The February report of the city building inspector’s 
office shows 240 permits issued last month, as compared 
to 143 the same month last year. The total expendi- 
ture of the 240, however, was less than in the 143 
of the previous year, a large number of small frame 
buildings being included in last month’s total. 

The first paper ever manufactured in Tacoma was 
turned out Monday at the new mill of the Cascade 
Paper Co., on Chambers Creek, Just outside Tacoma. 
The mill was built by Frank S. Baker and associates 
of this city and is one of the largest plants of its kind 
on the Coast. It will make a specialty of high grade 
book paper and starts with a number of orders ahead, 
the first it is filling being for 100 tons of book paper 
for New Zealand. 

Two cargoes of fir lumber for Cuba are to go from 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., the Dempsey Lum- 
ber Co. and the Puget Sound Lumber Co. mills on the 
steamers Daca and Octarra. The two ships, both 
built of fir, have been laid up at Lake Union and have 
just been awarded by the Shipping Board to the Pa- 
cifie Steamship Co. The vessels will each carry about 
1,000,000 feet of lumber. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 8.—-Lumber manufacturers and wholesalers 
report an increasing interest displayed in Douglas fir 
by dealers and consumers in the Kast. N. J. Sykes, 
sales manager for the Charles K, Spaulding Logging 
Co., which has offices in this city and mills at Salem 
and Newberg, Ore., says that he has received more 
inquiries from people who never used fir before than at 
any time since he entered the lumber business. They 
say that they have begun to use fir and intend to 
continue doing so. One concern having forty retail 
yards has been shipped six cars of sample lumber from 
the Spaulding mills, containing everything from clears 
to common. This material will be distributed among 
the forty yards and hence will serve as a good adver- 
tising medium. Mr. Sykes looks for great activity in 
the lumber business as soon as things become a little 
better adjusted. The railroads, he said, are certain 
to be heavy. buyers, for during the war their needs 
were not filled by a considerable margin. 

At present the company is operating both mills, but 
under slow bell, because, while the outlook is promising, 
conditions do not justify full capacity operations. Mr. 
Sykes says the company has a good substantial market, 
however, and there is no surplus stock at the mills. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir 
ixploitation & Export Co., whose headquarters are in 
San Francisco, was in Portland this week after attend- 
ing a stockholders’ meeting in Seattle, and spent a day 
at the local office in charge of W. J. Kuhl. The com- 
pany has just engaged two new representatives, one 
to devote his time to the West Coast of South America 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
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GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
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We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
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General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 
Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 


For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 


** Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 
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Black River Cypress Co. 
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FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Yellow Pine 


Gang and Band Sawed 
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of perfection in 
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Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
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A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W.A. Priddie, 
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LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
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any length up 
to 90 feet. 
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and the other to go to Australia. Mr. Kuhl says that 
everything points to a rapid development of the lumber 
export business, now that bottoms are becoming easier. 

As for the standardization of material manufactured 
here for the eastern markets, Mr. Sykes says that it 
is really only a few items on which there is disagree- 
ment. 

Secretary Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, asserts that the pine mills in the In- 
land Empire are now preparing to resume operations 
after the winter shutdown. They have had some snow 
in the woods which will facilitate logging operations. 

E. D. Rowley, manager of the box bureau of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, returned 
this week from a trip to San Francisco in the interest 
of the box manufacturers of the Inland Empire. 

EK. T. Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association, is in Washington, D. C., in 
connection with some Government project. The annual 
meeting of the association which was to have been 
held some time ago will probably be held in April, 
when it is expected to get together a large and repre- 
sentative gathering of the forest conservation interests, 
Federal, State and private. 

J. K. Gamble, manager of the DuBois Lumber Co. 
interests in this State, is in the East on a business trip. 

The St. Helens Shipbuilding Co., at St. Helens, Ore., 
is preparing to launch the last of a number of Ferris 
type wooden vessels built for the Government. 

The Wheeler Lumber Co. at Cochran, on the Tilla- 
mook branch of the Southern Pacific Railway, will 
resume operations just as soon as the snow, which is 
now quite deep in the woods in that district, disappears. 
While the lower sections of Oregon have had no snow 
at all this winter, the higher altitudes have had an 
abundance, In the lower sections the rainfall has been 
greater than normal. 

F. A. Sullivan, head of the Sullivan Lumber Co., 
has just returned from a trip to California as far 
south as Los Angeles. Mr. Sullivan found that there 
is much projected in the building line in the various 
cities but that investors are holding off until conditions 
become a little more stable. Stocks are low and an 
active demand for material is apparently bound to fol- 
low when things once begin moving. The company has 
just moved into larger quarters on the fourth floor of 
the Northwestern Bank Building. Raymond Yates, a 
well known lumberman, is now on his way to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to establish a branch office for the company. 

After being closed since before the holidays, the 
plant of the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., at North 
Bend, Ore., will resume activity next week. Many 
improvements have been made during the idle period. 
The logging camp operated at Davis Inlet resumed 
operations this week. The Buehner Lumber Co. will 
open its logging camp at Tenmile Lake in a few days, 
A new logging road will be built into a new body of 
timber. 

The Northern Pacific Lumber Co., after being closed 
for the winter months, will resume operations next 
week, it was announced today by W. E. Barnes, man 
ager. Prior to its reorganization this company was 
known as the North Pacific Lumber Co. 

The resignation of Capt. J. F. Blain, of Seattle, 
district manager of the Northern Pacific District of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, was announced today by 
Fred B. Pape, manager of the Portland Federal branch, 
in charge of Government steel ship construction. The 
resignation will become effective April 1. Capt. Blain 
has charge of steel construction in Oregon and Wash 
ington and wood construction in Washington. 

In connection with the rejection of unsatisfactory 
bids for the equipment of the Spruce Production Cor- 
poration it is understood that the Government will 
ship east large quantities of spruce logs now in the 
water along the Coast, instead of selling them. 

Negotiations have been closed for the establishment 
of a shingle mill at Reedsport, Ore., but the names 
of the persons interested have not been made public. 
Cedar timber has been secured and a site for the mill 
has been provided, 

Among prominent visitors here this week was W. 
Leslie Comyn, owner of the steamer Faith, the first 
concrete vessel to be built on the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Comyn is a member of the well known firm of Comyn- 
Mackall & Co., of San Francisco, one of the largest 
lumber exporting concerns on the Pacific coast. 

Robert Anderson, head of Anderson & Sons Co., of 
Logan, Utah, which operates a line of fourteen retail 
yards in the fertile Cache Valley, passed thru here 
March 8 on his way to California, accompanied by 
Mrs. Anderson. He recently visited Seattle and other 
Puget Sound lumber centers on a hurried trip. Mr. 
Anderson is an ex-president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and is recognized as one of 
the most advanced lumber merchants in the West. His 
lumber yards are lumber stores, with plate glass win- 
dows in which are shown interesting and instructive 
samples of lumber products, house plans and other 
home building displays of interest. He is a progressive 
lumberman who believes in advertising in the home 
town paper as well as by window displays. He is in- 
terested in the Oregon Lumber Co. and while here con- 
ferred with Charles T. Barly, its manager. 

Fred Hart, manager of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 
who has just moved from Raymond, Wash., to Port- 
land, has taken a residence on Willamette Heights. 
The two mills of the company are at Raymond, on 
Willapa Harbor, and its sales office is now in the 
Northwestern Bank Building. 

The Saari-Tully Lumber Co., of Portland, has opened 
an office in New York with Charles 8. Hinkley in 
charge and it is likely that in addition a salesman 
will be engaged to travel out of there. This is a dis- 
tinct step in advance for a Coast lumber concern to 
take in eastern territory. Mr. Hinkley was recently 
in charge of the Lumbermen’s Bureau in Philadelphia. 
He is a consulting engineer and formerly had super- 
vision of tie and other wood tests for eastern rail- 
roads. John Saari, president of the Saari-Tully Lum- 
ber Co., is now in the East and will confer with Mr. 
Hinkley regarding the company’s plans for catering 
to the Atlantic coast territory. George L. Curkendall, 


who for some years represented the Milwaukee Lang 
Co. at Minneapolis, is now the Minneapolis sales rep- 
resentative of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., with office 
at 1031 Lumber Exchange. 

Robert Allen, of Dailey & Allen, wholesale lumber. 
men of Pittsburgh, Pa., arrived in Portland yesterday 
after spending a couple of months in southern Calj- 
fornia. He goes to Bend, Ore., tomorrow in company 
with Frank D. Lee, of the Liberty Lumber Co., Port- 
land, to spend a day visiting the mills there. He starts 
east the latter part of the week. 

Charles W. Shunk, formerly sales manager at Port- 
land for the Wheeler Lumber Co., Wheeler, Ore., and 
C. H. Wheeler, Corcoran, Ore., is now associated with 
the Everett-Johnson Lumber Co. and will leave shortly 
for Chicago to open a sales office for the company 
there, which was formerly the Cutler-Johnson Lumber 
Co. Fremont Everett, president of the company, is 
now spending a couple of weeks at Lyons, Neb., where 
he lived before coming to Portland nearly fifteen 
years ago. : 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 8.—Millions of feet of railway ties are being 
shipped to southern California by the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills and it soon will be shipping cargoes of 
ties to the Atlantic coast. The steam schooner Mult- 
nomah has been carrying 1,000,000 feet of sleepers to 
San Pedro every two weeks for the last six or eight 
months. Late this month a Government steamship will 
berth at the local mill to load 1,200,000 feet of ties 
for the Atlantic seaboard and another will call here 
for a cargo of similar size in April. 

Heavy snowfall early this week has greatly inter- 
rupted logging in this district. All the camps in the 
higher levels have been forced to shut down and others 
in the lower districts have been hampered. In some 
places winds piled the snow in drifts several feet deep. 

The new mill of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear 
Lake, Skagit County, which replaces the plant destroyed 
by fire, has resumed operation. It is electrically driven 
and has a daily capacity of 300,000 feet. The plant 
will be running, full blast in the near future. 

The Red Cedar Mill Co.’s mill at Anacortes, which 
has been purchased by J. T. Gurney, of the Burke 
Shingle Co., will soon resume operation under the 
name of the Red Cedar Shingle Co. 

High praise has been given Charles F. Nolte for his 
success in conducting the 1918 War Savings stamp 
drive in Whatcom County by Daniel Kelleher, State 
director. Mr. Kelleher says that Mr. Nolte, who is 
president of the Mogul Logging Co., laid the foundation 
of the thrift movement in this part of the State in a 
very creditable manner and the State director says 
he feels special pride in Mr. Nolte’s achievement. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 10.—The failure of Congress to pass the ap- 
propriation bills at the last session will not affect 
the present barge line service operated by the Govern- 
ment on the Mississippi River, according to a state- 
ment issued by M. J. Sanders, manager of the Federal 
service on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers under 
the Railroad Administration. Mr. Sanders explains 
that the service on both rivers has grown to such 
proportions that it will be able to care for itself in- 
definitely, tho he fears that the failure of the general 
deficiency appropriation bill may delay the financing 
of the new equipment which is planned. 

A telegram from Jackson, Miss., under date of 
March 8 announced that the State committee charged 
with the listing of lands tendered for the soldiers’ 
farms now has 206,000 acres available, distributed as 
follows: South Mississippi, 125,000 acres; Delta, 
46,000 acres ; along the Big Black River in the “brown 
loam” section, 35,000 acres. 

Baton Rouge, La., reports that the new plant of 
the Darling Lumber Co., at Darling, a few miles north 
of Baton Rouge, will be ready for operation in about 
sixty days and will give employment to about 200 
men. Arrangements have been made for the estab- 
lishment of a public school at Darling to accommodate 
the children of the company’s employees. 

W. A. Goolsy, who formerly operated a sawmill at 
Ecru, Miss., is reported to be building a hardwood 
mill at Coldwater, Miss., which will be ready for 
operation in about two weeks. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes of the Southern 
Pine Association left March 9 for Chicago to look after 
several matters in which the association is inter- 
ested. 

A. G. T. Moore, director of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation’s cut-over land department, left March 8 for 
Savannah to attend a meeting of the budget commit- 
tee of the Southern Settlement & Development As- 
sociation. Following the committee meeting, which 
is to be held today, Mr. Moore will proceed to. Wash- 
ington, where he expects to arrange for the prepara- 
tion of several articles by experts, describing the 
adaptability of cut-over lands for stock raising and 
specialized agriculture. 

For New Orleans and vicinity 1919 promises to be a 
banner year in construction and improvement. City 
Engineer Willis lists projects which total approxi- 
mately $16,000,000, about $10,000,000 of which are 
public improvements. ‘These include expenditures of 
$8,000,000 by the Dock Board for completion of the 
inner harbor and construction of the commodity ware- 
house ; $600,000 for extensions and betterments of the 
Public Belt Railway system ; $500,000 for contracts let 
by the levee board ; $700,000 for model highways run- 
ning out of New Orleans. The balance of the estimate 
covers private building and improvement contracts. 
It is confidently predicted that later revisions will be 
upward. In addition, word has been received from 
Washington that work on the army warehouse and 
wharf will be continued and completed as originally 
planned. 

The National Shipbuilding Corporation is consider- 
ing plans for the construction of a huge dry dock. A. 
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H. MacAdams, of Three Rivers, Que., who inspected 
the plant last week, was unprepared to say whether 
construction would be ordered. Improvements to the 
ship yard itself will amount to $300,000 or $400,000, 
he said, and putting in the dry dock would alone re- 
quire an expenditure of at least $1,000,000. 

Capt. Edwin H. Frith, who after his discharge from 
the army resumed his practice as expert accountant in 
New Orleans, while at Bogalusa auditing the Southern 
Lumber Co.’s books received an appointment as pur- 
chasing agent for the company. Mrs. Frith, who is 
the daughter of Mayor W. H. Sullivan, general manager 
of the Great Southern Co., has accepted the presidency 
of the local Y. M. C. A. 

As a result of the failure of Congress to pass appro- 
priation bills the Emergency Fleet Corporation ordered 
work suspended on two ships which were to have been 
jaunched within 90 days at the Louisiana Shipbuilding 
Corporation’s yard at Slidell, La., and 500 employees 
were laid off. The Jahncke Shipbuilding Co.’s yard 
at Madisonville has laid off 300 men. It is believed 
that the suspension of work is only temporary. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 10.—Manufacturers are encouraged by a 
noticeable improvement in production and demand. 
Orders from retail yards, altho practically altogether 
for immediate needs, are interesting to millmen in view 
of the tendency to hold off for lower prices. There is 
no price cutting and none is indicated for a long time 
to come. More orders are expected as building becomes 
active. 

While February production was 20 percent below 
normal, owing to the bad weather, this is considered 
an excellent record. It will not be long before old 
orders booked at lower prices are cleared off the 
books and it is expected that production will be suffi- 
cient to accommodate the more attractive business 
the mills will be called upon to handle, 

Export inquiries are coming in, but the trade is not 
very heavy yet, altho it is expected to grow as facili- 
ties for handling it improve. A large volume of busi- 
ness is expected from Mexico when internal conditions 
return to normal. The pre-war and Government prices 
authorized for the purchase of railroad material do 
not appeal to lumbermen and construction is hindered, 
but it is expected that later on there will be a large 
demand for materials. Local building operations are 
steadily improving. January’s total was $81,000, 
as compared with $54,000 for 1918, and February’s 
$99,000, as compared with $31,000 for 1918. 

A. L. DeLoach, of A. L. & J. T. DeLoach, and James 
J. Moore, J. J. Moore & Son, Homer, La., recent 
visitors here, report a great demand from the Homer oil 
field. Better prices are being offered and prospects for 
big business were never brighter. Lumber may have 
to be shipped in to meet the demand. Reports from 
Athens, La., several miles from Homer, state that the 
two sawmills of Neal Bros. are running overtime to 
turn out rigging for the oil fields. Herbert Moore, son 
of James J. Moore, is in a hospital at St. Paul, Minn., 
as a result of an airplane accident he had while in 
the aviation service, but fortunately his condition is 
not considered serious. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 10.—The continual rainfall that has prevailed 
thruout the whole of the producing territory has almost 
stopped production of southern pine. Logging opera- 
tions are everywhere suspended and in most instances 
the logging railroads are completely inundated. Many 
mills have been forced to shut down because of ex- 
hausted log supplies and others work a few days a week 
as they bring in occasional trainloads from the woods. 
Cypress mills, altho their stocks are depleted, are well 
supplied, 

The week has seen a spurt in inquiry and to some 
extent in orders for southern pine, and cypress manu- 
facturers report an improved demand. One large 
shipper reported the demand so urgent that he ad- 
vanced his prices on almost every cypress item, and 
that southern pine demand has shown a marked im- 
provement. Whether this improvement is a spurt or 
an indication of an upward tendency remains to be 
seen, 

Jacksonville is considerably worried over the probable 
fate of its ship building industry which has brought 
no less than 10,000 workers to the town, many of 
whom have taken up permanent residence here. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation recently ordered all Fer- 
ris type vessels not more than 50 percent completed 
turned into barges. Of fifteen vessels now building 
in the fourth district five will have to be turned into 
barges and six other barges are on the ways nearing 
completion. Fifteen Ferris type and four steel vessels 
have been launched in the fourth district and twenty- 
five steel vessels are now being built. As ship building 
companies will retain their yards intact after com 
pleting their contracts with the Fleet Corporation many 
of them are preparing to build for private account. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 12.—Southern pine logging operations have 
been seriously interfered with in the lower part of the 
State by heavy rainfall. There was a fall of two inches 
over the State Sunday, the total over the average for 
the year being four inches. Mills in the northern part 
of the State are operating at about 70 percent of 
capacity. 

Chairman Hurley’s announcement that twenty 
12,500-ton cargo ships will be constructed affects one 
Mobile ship yard, the Moshico, which now has twelve 
vessels yet to be completed. Officials of the yard 
believe, however, that the 9,600-ton type will be finally 
decided upon. These new ships will be used in South 
American trade, sailing from Mobile, which port 1s 
connected by barge with Birmingham. Lumbermen are 
interested, as they hope that foreign demands will keep 
prices intact. 


The Jefferson County board of revenue is consider- 
ing resolutions against the use of roads by log wagons, 
particularly trucks carrying more than a 5,000-pound 
load on chain-wrapped wheels. Altho similar resolu- 
tions have been passed in Mississippi no action is 
expected because most of such hauling is done on dirt 


roads. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


March 10.—The first real movement toward the solu- 
tion of Mobile’s housing problem was started by the 
Mobile Shipbuilding Co., which last week let to Sayner 
& Allan, Chicago, the contract for building the first 
unit of twenty homes for its employees. The houses 
will be four, five and six room buildings with all mod- 
ern conveniences. Mr. Allan, who has had extensive 
experience, believes that the present cost of buliding 
is warranted, because building material costs are based 
on labor costs, and does not look for much of a decline 
in prices within five years. 

Reports from Mississippi are to the effect that there 
will probably be a great building boom in that State, 
owing to the fact that for two or three years the build- 
ing trades have been practically stagnant. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 10.—There have been excessive rains thru- 
out this section and very little lumber has been shipped. 
Some of the mills have been out of commission three 
or four days during the last week. There is still a 
scarcity of labor at the mills. 

Prices remain about as they were, with a heavy vol- 
ume of inquiry and orders being booked in excess of 
shipments. Production is about equal to orders re- 


ceived. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 10.—Continued wet weather has held down 
production. Skilled labor is plentiful, but ordinary 
sawmill labor is short, and it looks as if such ordinary 
labor would be short all summer. Mills report orders 
more numerous and at good prices, No. 3 being the 
only item that shows any accumulation. The op- 
erators are still of the opinion that there will be an 
advance on a number of items. 

The Ingram-Day Lumber Co., Lyman, Miss., which is 
replacing a mill destroyed. by fire by building one 
with circular band and gang equipment, has the plant 
completed to such an extent that it is able to operate 
one side. Work is being rushed and the entire plant 
will be in operation in a few weeks. 

George W. Headley, president of the Poplarville Saw 
Mill Co., now at Tibbie, Ala., but for a number of 
years operating at Poplarville, Miss., spent several 
days in this section last week. His company is erect- 
ing a heavy circular mill at Tibbie, Ala., where it owns 
a large body of extra fine longleaf pine. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 10.—The continuation of bad weather has 
practically put an end to sawmill and logging opera- 
tions for the last week or ten days. The weather 
man does not hold out any hopes of improvement in 
conditions during the present week. Old sawmill men 
declare that this winter has been about the roughest 
for sawmilling that they have ever experienced. 

Inquiries continue to come in in large volume, but 
only a small amount of business is being booked, as 
the mills apparently feel that it is useless to take on 
business as long as the weather continues unfavor- 
able. Buyers from the North who have recently 
visited Meridian after making the rounds of the mills 
report that stocks are lower than they had imagined. 
Cars continue plentiful on practically all lines. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 10.—As building conditions improve the 
demand for southern pine is gradually picking up, altho 
there is still much hesitancy on account of labor and 
material costs. Among lumbermen in this section 
there seems to be a feeling that the best thing to do 
is to cut every plank possible and increase stocks in 
preparation for the big demand that is sure to come. 
Reports as to prospects for domestic and foreign 
trade are being watched closely. Much figuring is 
being done locally on tentative contracts that will be 
let later. Building and repairing in farming sections 
are fairly active and the opening of new areas in this 
section promises a large scale demand for building 
material later in the year. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 11.—There continues to be a gradual in- 
crease in the amount of business being placed with 
the retail lumber dealers of St. Louis. Within the 
last week orders were placed for material for several 
factories and estimates were asked on a number of 
other projects. While there is no general revival in 
building, there is a better outlook than for some time. 
Distributers report a fair amount of business is being 
placed by outside dealers. 

In the statement sent out by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
last week the lumber shipments from St. Louis for 
February, 1918, were given as 30,170 cars. This 
should have been 3,822 cars. The shipments for 
February, 1919, were 5,742 cars, there being a gain 
instead of a loss, as it appeared. 

William Stephan, jr., who was with the Boeckeler 
Lumber Co. for the last thirteen years and for ten 
years previously with the old Eau Claire-St. Louis 
Lumber Co., has forsaken the lumber’ business to 
enter the coal trade, having connected with the 
Stephan Coal Co. 

Line yards report that they did more business the 
first two months in 1919 than during the same period 
last year. This is due largely to the open winter, 
which has enabled the farmers to make many repairs. 
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Don M. Wylie, manager of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (Retailers) is back at his office after 
both he and his wife had been ill of the “flu.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 11.—-The lumber market seems to have at- 
tained a sort of back eddy in the last week, going 
‘round and ‘round without getting anywhere in par- 
ticular. Demand has slumped a bit and prices in 
some places show a tendency to sag. One reason is 
that the weather has been such as to hold up work in 
the cities and the country. The main reason, however, 
is, it appears to many lumbermen, that the retail 
trade persists in believing that prices are coming 
down and sits around waiting to see what the other 
fellow will do. Some intending builders who talked 
several weeks ago of beginning work right away also 
are taking the same attitude, with the result that con- 
siderable uncertainty is shown where fixity of pur- 
pose is most desirable at this time. Considerable 
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small job work is beginning in the cities, however, 
and city yards have bought a little on that account. 

City building enterprises are not being held back 
any on the financial side. One big loan institution 
has reduced its interest rate on deposits from 6 to 5 
percent because it is unable to lend all of its money, 
and generally loans available for building enterprises 
both small and large are to be had at lowered rates 
on that account. Also the commissions charged for 
making loans average lower now than for many months. 
The loan companies say that their difficulty is due to 
the prevailing belief that building costs are too high 
and to the fact that reduction in prices of some com- 
modities is expected to bring about reductions in the 
building line. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, who was confined to his 
home three weeks with a complication of rheumatism 
and other ailments, is able to be at his office again. 

Clay Dennis has returned from the west Coast, 
where he spent several months in army service, and 
has taken up his old duties with Thomas S. Dennis 
& Co. 

Fire yesterday morning destroyed a large number 
of walnut logs in the yard of the Purcell Lumber Co. 
in Kansas City, Kan. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 10.—Minneapolis building permits for Febru- 
ary numbered 179, with a total estimated cost of 
$369,765. Last year for the same month there were 
137 permits, totaling $255,095. 

The annual report made by State Forester W. T. 
Cox to the United States Forest Service under the 
Weeks law estimates the total damage from 525 fires 
during 1918 in Minnesota at $28,500,000. There 
were 118 fires attributed to brush burning, eighty to 
railroads, sixteen to campers’ carelessness, three to 
lightning, three to lumber operations and one to in- 
cendiaries, while 174 are given as “miscellaneous,” and 
130 are given as of unknown origin. The cost to the 
State of these fires is detailed at $1,850,000 appro- 
priated by the legislature, $300,000 for military relief 
work, $300,000 spent by the State public safety com- 
mission and $1,000,000 contributed from _ private 
sources, 

Lieut. Glenn W. Carpenter, who was overseas with 
the 332nd Field Artillery, has returned home and will 
resume his connection with the W. I. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co., of which his father is the head. 

The Silver Falls Timber Co., of Silverton, Ore., is 
now represented in this market by S. B. Wood & Co. 
The matter was arranged during a visit paid to this 
city a few days ago by FE. I. Garland, assistant man- 
ager of the Oregon company. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March 10.—Altho there have been some small lots 
sold no large sales have been reported in the last 
few days. Alger, Smith & Co. and the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. report the receipt of some fresh eastern in- 
quiry. The market for better grades shows signs of 
hardening up and in some quarters it is thought that 
activity in building construction will bring advances. 
The eastern contracts reported assure good loadings 
for Tonawanda and Buffalo as soon as navigation is 
opened up. 

It is stated that the output of Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co. will be about 60 percent of normal. The cold snap 
of last week helped in the logging but with warmer 
weather the trails are breaking up and it is probable 
the winter camps will be broken up in the next week or 
ten days. Operation of summer camps will depend on 
trade conditions, 

The Cloquet and Northern lumber companies are 
planning for a substantial output for the season at 
Cloquet, 

The northern Minnesota fire relief commission is 
ready to bring in portable sawmills to salvage partly 
burned timber for settlers in the fire zone north of 
Duluth and in the Moose Lake and Cloquet districts. 
Cruisers report that much of the burned timber can be 
saved if cut into lumber at once. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 10.—As weather has moderated farmers are 
doing a little building before they get busy in their 
fields, and some common stock is moving into farming 
communities. In the cities and towns little finishing 
stock is moving, as people of small means are afraid 
to build at present prices, but the shrewder business 
men are going ahead with the larger building projects. 
So little building of small residences is being done 
that there are not enough houses here to accommodate 
the city’s population. Every apartment house is 
crowded and every one that is modern has a big wait- 
ing list. Everywhere people are looking for houses to 
rent or buy. The situation has become so acute that a 
man advertised a reward of $20 to anyone who would 
find him a six-room bungalow that he might rent. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 8.—Sales of better grades during the week 
were a little larger and some mills secured orders 
aggregating as much as 100,000 feet of 4/4 edge for 
prompt delivery at prices that compare favorably with 
general quotations. There is a tendency to advance 
quotations on 4/4 No. 1 edge and No. 1 stock boards 
rough. 

There are practically no large size inquiries out for 
box and lower grades. As the amount of business 
offered box manufacturers is small and the plants are 
cutting to get it, manufacturers are discouraged over 
the situation. The Standard Oil Co. is offering bust- 
ness at 2 to 3 cents a package below the quotations of 
the large plants and is holding off for lower values. A 
great many box plants are running only half time and 
unless there arises a better demand some of them will 
have to close down entirely. The natural result would 


be a falling off in the call for lower grade pine. 


a 

The demand for dressed lumber shows an increage 
and prospects for a still larger demand are bright, 
Prices of dressed stocks are very firm. Nos. 1 and 3 
13/16-inch flooring, all grades of 7/16 ceiling, and 
partition were most active. Three-eighths-inch ceiling 
and stock boards were called for more frequently but 
the amounts were small. The same is true of 6-inch 
roofers. No. 1, 13/16x2%-inch flooring, sold during 
the week at $43.50 to $44; No. 3, at $37.50 to $38; No, 
1, %-inch ceiling, sold at $28.75 to $29.75 ; No. 1, 7/16. 
inch ceiling, sold at $30.50 to $31.50; No. 1, 13/16-inch 
partition, at $44.75 to $46; 6-inch roofers, at $35.50, 
Prices on No. 1, dressed four sides, were: Six-inch 
$49 ; 8-inch, $50; 10-inch, $51 to $51.50; 12-inch, $53 
to $54. These prices are on an f. o. b. Norfolk basis, 
A great deal of the dressed lumber sold recently hag 
been for delivery in New England territory, which 
market has been quiet for some time. Both solid and 
mixed car orders have been received in the same pro- 
portion. The mills are looking for a good local trade 
in this section and if this develops they will be able to 
dispose of-all the stock that they are able to make at 


present, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 10.—While a revival in construction is ex- 
pected by lumbermen and signs of increased activity 
have been forthcoming, the labor situation causes the 
more substantial contractors to hesitate. One of the 
largest builders was informed by the plasterers that 
they wanted $1 an hour with an eight-hour day and 
pay for a half day off on Saturday, and he declared 
that even at the high prices now being realized for 
houses he could not pay such wages and come out 
with any margin of profit. Such wage demands are 
doubtless the chief obstacle to the revival of con- 
struction. 

Richard N. Jackson, of E. BE. Jackson Lumber Co., 
which operates a large sawmill at Riderwood, Ala., 
has just returned from a prolonged stay at the mill 
and reports that labor is hard to get in the South at 
any price. While some favorably situated plants are 
running full time some are shut down altogether and 
others have cut their output from 10 to as high as 40 
percent. The Jackson mill is operating at 60 to 70 
percent of capacity. It is again cutting commercial 
stocks and in a few weeks will move the sales office 
back to Baltimore. 

The South Hill Manufacturing Co., a Virginia cor- 
poration engaged in sash and door and box manufac- 
ture, has purchased a large building here from the 
Long Life Roofing Co. 

Jack Helfrich, a son of John 8S. Helfrich, whole- 
saler, has obtained discharge from the navy and taken 
a position with the Scotch Lumber Co., of Fulton, Ala., 
to familiarize himself with lumber manufacturing. 

As representatives of Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
the following expect to attend the annual of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in Phila- 
delphia: Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., an officer 
of the organization; Theodore Mottu, of Theodore 
Mottu & Co., and Rufus K. Goodenow, of the Canton 
Box Co. John H. Helfrich also expects to go. 

W. M. L. Himmel & Son, office furniture manufac- 
turers, in condemnation proceedings brought by the 
city to make use of the company’s factory as a munici- 
pal center, got an award for $268,200 and was allowed 
to retain its machinery, valued at $47,000. The munici- 
pality had contended that $135,000 would be enough 
for the property. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 10.—Of eighteen wholesale lumber dealers 
in this city sixteen reported today a little better busi- 
ness in orders received or better looking inquiries, one 
reported no change and one worse business. Many are 
booking enough business to make them feel that per- 
haps “it’s started’ and to give them more confidence 
in the future. Generally speaking, prices are high and 
what business is done is not on price but because there 
is immediate need of the lumber. Buying for anything 
but immediate needs has not shown itself as yet. The 
industrials and many retailers are holding back, but 
most of the latter are gradually getting lines out to 
protect themselves as soon as the fun begins. It is 
certain that there is a better feeling in the building 
business and preparations for spring building are more 
numerous, some of them on a large scale. There are 
occasional rumors of sales being made at off figures, 
but it is actually hard to find takers for good sized 
orders of North Carolina pine except for immediate 
delivery. Mills have been refusing them and whole- 
salers have refused to estimate on shipments covering 
several months. Plenty of southern and North Caro- 
lina is offered for immediate shipment, but most of the 
mills and wholesalers are holding for their prices. 

The hardwoods move slowly and while there is a lot 
offered few have lists that cover all items and most 
are oversold on some things. Hardwood prices are 
firm. White pine is in good demand and holding firm 
on all items. Spruce is not active, but as there is not 
a great deal of the items used here offered prices are 
firm. Cypress is also more freely offered, but at good 
prices. Hemlock is active and brings good prices. 
Lath and shingles go well in the surrounding terrt- 
tory. General business conditions here are affected by 
the spirit of waiting that is in evidence in all lines, 
but the average volume is enough to keep most manu- 
facturers and jobbers busy. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange has arranged to enter- 
tain the delegates to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 0D 
Wednesday, March 19, between the afternoon session 
and the smoker that will be given in the evening bY 
the Philadelphia wholesalers. 

The State Forestry Commission has just purchased 
8,000 more acres of forest land and has authorized 
negotiations looking to the acquisition of 11,000 acres 
belonging to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. in Dauphin County. 

Port boomers are encouraged at the progress made 
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in the twin dry docks to be built at Gloucester City. 
Gilbert Smith, president of the Girard Dry Dock & 
Construction Co., has announced that the Fleet Corpo- 
ration had accepted the evidences of clear title, so 
that the work might proceed, and that changes made 
py the ship yards plan division would increase the 
cost to nearer $6,000,000 than the estimated $5,- 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 12.—There is a slow improvement in the 
lumber demand and there are signs that the situation 
is shaping itself for more activity at no distant date. 
The character of inquiry is more pronounced, and the 
steadiness with which prices are maintained results in 
a greater inclination on the part of yards to believe 
that there is no likelihood of any material, slump in 
prices. Stocks among the average yards are not well 
assorted. The open weather has been conducive to 
some activity in building lines with the result that 
assortments which were in poor shape a month ago are 
now badly in need of repletion. While the building 
situation is far from satisfactory there is a stabiliz- 
ing undertone which is exerting itself very strongly 
each day, and this, together with the prospects of 
much work of a public character, places yard man- 
agers in a position where they feel they must put their 
stocks in more presentable shape. ‘There are some 
sections of the market where stocks are in fairly good 
shape but as a rule, and in the suburban sections espe- 
cially, retailers are carrying very low stocks and any 
kind of an improvement in the building situation will 
cause some scurrying for shipments. This is already 
indicated by the fact that when an order is placed 
the buyer requests early or immediate shipment. 

Mill offerings are not large but are uniform enough 
to supply the market needs promptly and at the same 
time hold a uniformity in prices, The traffic situation 
is satisfactory and while there are still many old 
orders unshipped much of this business is getting 
under way and the books are gradually being cleared 
for the future demand. The final report from Wash- 
ington that there will be not more than 30,000,000 or 
40,000,000 feet of Government owned lumber to be 
sold in the early future is reassuring, and wholesalers 
catering to customers in the vicinities most likely to 
be affected by any serious dumping of Government 
lumber on the market feel that the Government an- 
nouncement augurs well for a firm price situation. 
The failure of Congress to pass the railroad appro- 
priation bill is looked upon in some quarters as elimi- 
nating millions of dollars’ worth of building works 
from the total that had been counted upon as the first 
avenue down which unemployed soldiers could pass to 
good paying jobs, and as a result it is expected that 
the Government will use its influence to find quick 
employment thru the building trade. Just how 
seriously the failure to pass this appropriation bill will 
affect car and other railroad construction remains to be 
seen, but it is a factor that is receiving some thought 
at this time. 

The elimination of much of the labor difficulties in 
this market during the last few weeks has put more 
optimism in the building situation, with a more pro- 
nounced stabilization of building material prices. 
Banks are being urged to change their attitude regard- 
ing building ‘loans and construction interests are con- 
fidently looking forward to much activity to develop in 
the next few weeks when the weather can be counted 
upon as a more certain feature in permitting the start- 
ing of work that is now ready to proceed. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 10.—Building permits during the first two 
months of the year show a sudden turn for the better, 
amounting to 511 as against 224 for the corresponding 
period in 1918, while new erections for the two months 
numbered 676 as against 280 during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1918. Value showed a corresponding in- 
crease. 

Some large business has been coming out. The 
Dominion Government has authorized the contractors 
to proceed with the Toronto Harbor Commission work, 
which calls for about 5,000,000 feet of fir timbers, 
nearly all of which business has already been placed 
with Toronto wholesalers. 

Nearly every lumberman here is optimistic, and the 
retailers are becoming more convinced that the imme- 
diate future is bright. One wholesaler believes that if 
there were no price cutting there would be a greater 
volume of trade. One firm, which has refrained abso- 
lutely from price cutting, reports business astonishingly 
large and profitable. An analysis of orders shows buy- 
ing for house building, farm trade and general yard 
trade. A good volume of business is reported from 
yards in the State of New York. 

The Beaver Timber & Tie Co, (Ltd.) has been incor- 
porated here with a capital stock of $100,000.  E. 
Howell, a well known Toronto contractor and builder, 
is provisional president, and James Elliott, formerly 
of Montreal, is manager. The company has acquired 
timber rights to 44,000 acres of white pine, hemlock, 
birch, red oak and spruce, and on the site of the Maple 
Lake Lumber Co.’s mill, destroyed by fire about three 
years ago, will erect a mill with a daily capacity of 
20,000 feet, expecting to take out about 1,000,000 feet 
this year. The location of the mill site is two miles 
east of Sprague, Ont., at the mouth of the Serpent 
River, 

The W. C. Charters Lumber Co., which was incor- 
porated in 1902 with a capital stock of $100,000 to 
take over the business of W. C. Charters, has assigned 
to F. C. Clarkson. It is expected that the company 
will be reorganized and put on a going basis. 

The Government of Ontario has received a report 
from its agent general in London upon the establish- 
ment of an air patrol to protect the forests of Ontario 
from fire and will study the matter carefully to learn 
whether this would be a practical undertaking. 

The circular of the Canadian Railway War Board 
which required that shippers furnish bonds to guaran- 


tee freight charges will not go into effect until June 1, 
the date on which it was to take effect having been 
again postponed. Further conferences will be held 
with shippers to discuss their objections. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


March 10.—Of the $25,000,000 to be loaned 
by the Dominion Government to the various 
Provinces for housing purposes New  Bruns- 
wick may draw $1,125,000. The Provincial 
legislature now in_ session will pass a_ Dill 
stating the terms on which this money will be available 
to municipalities desiring to build houses to overcome 
the congestion of population which may now exist in 
the larger centers. At a joint meeting of the St. John 
Board of Trade, Rotary Club and Trades and Labor 
Council last week a joint committee was appointed to 
study the question and urge upon the municipality the 
importance of erecting a considerable number of houses 
for workingmen. In Ontario it is provided that a 
municipality may appoint a commission of three or five 
persons who shall oversee the construction of houses 
to range in price from $2,500 to $3,500 and to be pur- 
chasable by a tenant in payments extended over twenty 
years. It is expected the New Brunswick act will be 
similar. In St. John brick is the most expensive mate- 
rial and wood the cheapest, altho it is claimed that the 
difference between wood and concrete in this climate 
would be offset by the greater cost of upkeep and 
insurance of wooden buildings. One of the great diffi- 
culties, and one which prevents private enterprise 
from going extensively into building operations, is the 
great increase in cost of material and labor. 

kK. G. Horne, of Grant & Horne, a leading firm of 
builders, has compiled statistics to compare the prices 
of various construction materials prevailing in 1915 
with those now quoted. He claims that 2x3 to 2x6 
dimension from $18 has advanced to $40 a thousand; 
lath from $3 to $3.75; shingles, clears, $2.50 to $5; 
pine boards, $60 to $100; brick, $16 to $24; and that 
heating apparatus prices have been advanced 100 


OBITUARY 


FREDERICK C. TALBOT.—One of the most influ- 
ential lumbermen on the Pacific coast, Frederick C. 
Talbot, vice president of Pope & Talbot, died at the 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, on March 10. Mr. 
Talbot had been ill for several months, but only 
during the last week had he been considered seri- 
ously ill. His death was caused by acute dilation of 
the heart. The firm of Pope & Talbot is one of the 
oldest lumber concerns on the Pacific coast, owning 
many thousands of acres of standing timber in 
Washington. The holdings are so vast that long 
before the pine forests of Wisconsin and Michigan 
began to lose precedence this firm took high rank 
in the lumber markets of the world. The interests 
include large yards in San Francisco and Seattle 
and mills in Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Cos- 
mopolis, Wash. Mr. Talbot, who was a son of the 
founder of the firm, was 57 years old and is survived 
by his brother, W. H. Talbot, head of the firm, two 
sisters and one daughter, Mrs. Charles E. Helus 
The funeral was held March 11 at the chapel in 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery, followed by cremation 
The services were private. 


CHARLES PLATT BUSH.—In the death of 
Charles Platt Bush, president of the Ohio Valley 
Tie Co., at Louisville, on March 4, one of the most 
prominent tie manufacturers in the central South 
was lost to the trade. Mr. Bush was 55 years old, 
and died of heart disease after a lingering illness of 
about two years. Mr. Bush was born in Michigan, 
and was graduated from Ann Arbor in 1885, shortly 
afterward becoming connected with the railroad 
contracting firm of W. V. McCracken & Bros. He 
aided in the construction of several transcontinental 
lines, and also completed the Louisville, Henderson 
& St. Louis Railroad, of which he was an officer 
until 1903, when with W. J. Dean he organized the 
Dean Tie Co., which later became the Ohio Valley 
Tie Co. During the last three months of his life 
Mr. Bush was confined to his home, and during the 
entire two years was confined at frequent intervals, 
being unable to be present at the hearing of the 
famous rate case in which the company endeavored 
to secure reparation from the Louisville & Nashville 
and other roads for large overcharges on ties, run- 
ning into big sums. Mr. Bush was a member of the 
Louisville Pendennis Club. He is survived by his 
widow and a number of step-children. among whom 
are Mrs. Beverly Hall, wife of the Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Louisville Varnish Co. 


JOHN B. DOE.-—Long a member of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., lumber trade, John B. Doe died at his home, 
16 Exeter Terrace, in that city on March 6, aged 51. 
In earlier life he was employed by the M. Whissel 
Lumber Co. and fifteen years ago became a sales- 
man for the late Anthony Miller, thus establishing 
a large acquaintance among hardwood buyers. Seven 
years ago he entered the business on his own ac- 
count, having for a time an office in Ellicott Square. 
He is survived by a widow and two daughters. 


JAMES C. SHOOK.—The manager of the Dickson 
Lumber Co., Peterboro, Ont., James C. Shook, died 
on March 6 at T’eterboro after an illness of several 
months. The late Mr. Shook was 66 years of age 
and previous to settling in Peterboro in 1905 had 
heen connected with the lumber industry in Toronto. 
He was also widely known in the West. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three sons. Archibald, at 
present in France with the 18th Battery; Kenneth, 
of Vancouver, and Donald, of Toronto. 


WILLIAM BESSETT.—William Bessett, lumber- 
man and farmer of Madisonville. Ky., aged 71 years, 
died of heart trouble Sunday, March 9. He is sur- 
vived by one son and three daughters. 


JULIUS STERNBERG.—A retired cooperage man- 
ufacturer of Louisville. Julius Sternberg, a native 
of Russia, died on March 9 at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. M. lL. Ravitch, in that city. He had been 
a resident of Louisville for twenty-three years. 


























This is the one place on the map where 
you get quick service on orders for 
lumber or allied products. These 
representative firms of the Cairo Penin- 
sula are making history on quick ship- 
ments every day. 





Schuh-Mason 


Lumber Company ®“¢atix: 
OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





Cairo Egg Case fer feqcace’ 


& Filler Co. teenies 
e Nails. Carload 
CAIRO, ILL. Lots a Specialty. 





The McClure 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 
inaw Silos and Na- 


Com pany tonal Homes and 
SAGINAW, MICH. 





Dunbar Mill & 


Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Hardwood 


Lumber Co. Lumber, Weqon ond 
308 -9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 





THE BARTELME C0. Manufacturer of 
OF ILLINOIS Se 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





Williamson-Kuny Mill Sori <riifaaa in 
& Lumber Co., Inc, ps Pra eroine 
Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 





P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 


MILLWORK 


Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 





CAIRO, ILL. a Specialty. 
The Mississippi per 
Box Company) syooks AND 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING 





Gregertsen = Xf". 
Brothers Co, = icky" 


General Office, McCormick ee, “cmicaao, ILL. 
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Shineies, Mouldings, 











LOUISIANA tied cet 
LUMBER C0., Inc. wood, Alec poreae Oa =a 
Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. perc ILL. 
THE PIONEER i roe Polo'nad 


Rime and Billa 


POLE & SHAFT CO. 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis,Tean. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





The Hendrix Mill Bend: Sewed Hardwood Lem 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 2° Saw-Mill and Yards. 





MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 
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Short Dimension 


Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 


Sales Agents For 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company Tishomingo Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Tishomingo, Burnsville, Belmont 


and Red Bay 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them “a 
4°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 45S 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 








McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2 x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf, 











Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest's Wish is _ 
One person RATES: 
Room with s detached bath . « 2, $2. 50, 
-——r h private bath . . $3, $3. — _ 
: Ream’ wit oii ecves path « » + » 3 93. 50, $3 
Room with private bath; Double eae “ $5 to 
Single room, double 
bed” « $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per on. 
2 persons, $5 to 

3 persons, $6 to 4 
4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 








tel Lo. Finest pat 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





R. M. Merrill, of the R. M. Merrill Lumber Co., 
spent several days this week on a sales trip in Michi- 
gan territory. 


Dwight H. Davis, manager of the lumber department 
of the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co., went to St. 
Louis, Mo., Wednesday, on a sales trip. 

Cc. G. Powell, vice president and general manager 
of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., of 
South Bend, Ind., was a Chicago visitor this week. 

R. A. Myer, sales manager of the American Lum- 
ber Co., of Merryville, La., was a visitor this week 
and called at several of the offices of local lumbermen. 


Salem Ely, retail lumber dealer of Iroquois, IIL, 
who was in Chicago Wednesday, said that the retail 
prospects in his community were looking better every 
day. 


Frank G. Woods, of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., 
of Leland, Miss., was a local lumber trade visitor late 
last week and reported improvement in the hardwood 
demand, 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of George D. 
sales trip in Michigan and his reports back to the 
office in Chicago are encouraging, saying that business 
is improving. 


Frank L. Karrick, representative in St. Louis ter- 
ritory for the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of McNary, 
La., was in Chicago late last week and called at sev- 
eral of the local offices. 


W. W. Wallace, of Rochelle, La., sales manager of 
the Tremont Lumber Co., was in Chicago this week 
conferring with R. C. Clark, sales agent in Chicago 
territory for the company. 


The Kranz Sales Co. is a new concern at Omaha, 
Neb. The company is engaged in a strictly wholesale 
lumber business, Its members are Leslie H. Kranz and 
Kk. H. Kranz, young men who have had several years’ 
experience in the lumber business. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Association of Chicago re- 
cently distributed the February edition of the Red 
Book, known far and wide as a lumber credit rating 
book, and subscribers will find it changed and revised 
up to the last minute of reliable information about all 
branches in the lumber industry. 


Arthur Bruce, of Little Rock, Ark., of the EB. L. 
Bruce Co., hardwood flooring manufacturer, was in 
Chicago this week and said that the company expected 
a revival of the hardwood flooring trade when build- 
ing construction once gets going nicely again. Mr. 
Bruce formerly had charge of the Chicago office of the 
company. 


The Fred A. Curtis Lumber Co., of Chicago, an- 
nounces that it is now operating the business formerly 
conducted under the names Houston & Curtis, J. 8S. 
Houston & Co., and Vehicle Woodstock Co. and Kelley, 
Maus & Co. The company, which has its offices at 1530 
Monadnock Block, manufactures and wholesales hard- 
wood lumber and dimension stock. 


R. M. Lockwood, of Memphis, Tenn., of the Memphis 
Hardwood Flooring Co., was in Chicago this week on 
his way to Michigan points. He reported that the 
hardwood demand is showing some improvement, be- 
ing surprisingly better in some sections. He is firm in 
the belief that before old 1919 ends its career it will 
set a good record for the lumber trade. 


F. F. Sutphin, formerly with the Parkland Lumber 
Co., of Louisville, Ky., has assumed the position of 
manager of the Boston Lumber Co., of Boston, Ind., 
taking charge of the new post on March 1. Mr. Sut- 
phin has had a general lumber experience, which as- 
sures him success in his new position. The company 
is the purchasing department of the Miller-Kemper 
Lumber Co., of Richmond, Ind. 


Perley Lowe, veteran Chicago lumberman, left a few 
days ago for Pasadena, Cal., where he spends several 
weeks of each winter season chasing that golf ‘pill’ 
around, Other Chicagoans at Pasadena who eagerly 
awaited Mr. Lowe to fill out that foursome are Charles 
¥. Thompson, J. O. Nessen and Jacob Mortenson, and 
some golf may be expected upon his arrival there. 


James G. Miller, of the James G. Miller Lumber Co., 
returned from the South a few days ago and an- 
nounced that he would again actively engage in the 
commission lumber business, now that the outlook for 
the lumber business looks flourishing. Mr. Miller will 
have his office at 1118 Lumber Exchange Building, 
and his many friends will be pleased to know that. he 
is again handling lumber in Chicago. 


William Hadley, of the Hadley Lumber Co., of Chath- 
am, Ont., well known to local lumbermen and form- 
erly Supreme Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, was 
in Chicago Thursday. He expressed himself optimis- 
tically about future business in Canada, saying that 
in Ontario alone $11,000,000 had been appropriated 
for a housing program. He thought that generally 
the lumber business would experience good business 
in the coming months. 


Lieut. Jack Hughes, formerly sales representative in 
Omaha territory for the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Pot- 
latch, Idaho, was in Chicago Thursday, having been 
mustered out of the service at Camp Dodge, Des 
Moines, Iowa, on the day previous. Lieut. Hughes, 
who has just been back from overseas a few days, is 
anxious to get back into the lumber business and 
shortly will again be connected with the Weyerhaeuser 
interests. 


Griffith & Co., is away on a’ 


Cline B, Finnell has been appointed private secretary 
to Walter A. Zelnicker, president of the Walter 4, 
Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., dealer in mij] 
and railway equipment. Mr. Finnell, who has had 
several years’ experience in secretarial work, was re- 
cently given his discharge from the officers’ training 
school at Camp Pike, Ark. He is president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, an organj- 
zation of 1,000 of the younger members of that city. 


Among northern visitors this week were W. H. Sill, 
sales manager of the Brown Land & Lumber Co., of 
Rhinelander, W. B. Heinemann, of the Heinemann 
Lumber Co., of Wausau, and L. H. Levisee, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., of Iron- 
wood, Mich., and the Medford Lumber Co., of Med- 
ford, Wis. Each one noted an improvement in busi- 
ness, Mr. Levisee saying that he had just spent two 
weeks among retail yards in southern Wisconsin and 
that conditions had improved considerably lately. 


Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co. and former president of 
the Southern Pine Association, was in Chicago Thurs- 
day en route home from New York and conferred with 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, on matters pertaining 
to the coming Lumber Congress. Speaking of lumber 
conditions, Mr. Keith said that he had been out of 
touch with the situation for several days, but that busi- 
ness in the Hast generally was still very quiet. 


George J. Farnsworth, president of the Oconto Co,, 
Oconto, Wis., and Bay De Noquet Co., of Nahma, 
Mich., returned to Chicago Wednesday after a week 
spent at the mills at Oconto and Nahma. He reports 
that the mills along Lake Michigan have not had 
enough snow for logging but that back from the lake 
the mills have been more fortunate lately and logging 
is in progress. Conditions at the mills show a little 
better demand, and are still quiet. Labor for woods 
and millwork is gradually getting more plentiful. 


Joseph H. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., who has charge of 
sales in Chicago territory, is now located in a brand 
new office, having removed from 607 Fisher Building 
to 719 Monadnock Block. The change not only gives 
him additional space but provides him with one of the 
most desirable offices in the Monadnock Block. The 
telephone number is Harrison 1380, and Mr. Faust 
says that his telephone rings oftener lately, because he, 
like other hardwood distributers, finds that business is 
much improved, especially in the last two weeks. 


KH. T. Garland, assistant manager of the Silver Falls 
Timber Co., of Silver Falls, Ore., left for Denver this 
week after spending a few days in Chicago, gaining a 
view of the lumber situation here and visiting old 
friends and acquaintances. He had been at Minne- 
apolis, making a business trip in the interest of his 
company, as in view of the recent freight rate de- 
cision Oregon mills now have a thru rate to Minne- 
sota and Dakota territory, after a freight rate fight 
continuing for several months. The decision means 
that new territory is opened up to many Oregon mills. 


R. M. Hallowell, president and general manager of 
the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., who 
was in Chicago this week, spoke of improved southern 
pine demand, saying that ‘evidence is now coming from 
many sources that improvement is going on and that 
the lumber trade slowly but surely is proceeding toward 
better business. He expressed the belief that there is 
going to be a building revival, the public having about 
concluded that prices will not scale downward and 
now being ready to go ahead with operations. As to 
southern pine production, he said he did not believe 
that it averages more than 65 percent of normal. 


James S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen's 
Mutual Casualty Co., returned this week from a 
month’s trip to the west Coast where he visited Seattle, 
Portland, Tacoma, San Francisco and other points. 
The company expects to engage in writing automobile 
casualty insurance in’ the State of Washington and 
the business will be carried on thru the Martin Gen- 
eral Agency, which also conducts the western business 
of the lumber fire mutuals of which Mr. Kemper is 
manager. The company can not write casualty insur- 
ance at mills and woodworking plants in Washing- 
ton on account of the State compensation law, and so 
will confine the new business to automobile insurance. 


W. M. Beebe, manager of the southern pine depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., who was in Chicago early in the week attending 
the manufacturer-dealer conference at the Congress 
Hotel, said that he expects to take up shortly the 
golden trail to California to visit the plant of the 
Weed Lumber Co. He will. look over the operations 
there, having in mind the idea of adding its stock of 
lumber and shooks to the sales department of the 
Long-Bell interests and thus introduce that organiza- 
tion to California white pine for the first time. L. I. 
Parmenter, of Kansas City, manager of the post and 
paving block department of the company, was also in 
Chicago this week. 


The retail lumber business is steadily improving, 
the improvement being marked in the last ten days, 
according to visiting out of town retailers who were 
in Chicago this week attending a conference at the 
Congress Hotel. A story of much better conditions 
was told by John J. Comerford, of Detroit, Mich.; 
John L. Lloyd, of Philadelphia ; Henry G. Foote and 
A. M. Melone, of Minneapolis, Minn., and 0. D. 
Haskett, of Indianapolis, Ind. Each said that the 
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HAS CHARGE OF TIMBER EXHIBIT 


Chester J. Hogue, of Portland, Ore., secretary for 
the Oregon branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and timber expert of that organization, 
reached Chicago this week, coming here to have charge 
of the railway timber exhibit of the association at the 
National Railway Appliance Show, which opens at the 
Coliseum Monday to continue until Thursday. Mr. 
Hogue will have at the exhibit a full sized trestle sec- 
tion of fir timbers, not only including the big timbers 
put the ties and trestle bents of posts, caps and sills. 
The show, which will be held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the American Railway Engineers’ 
Association at the Congress Hotel attracts hundreds 
of engineers and affords lumbermen an opportunity to 
interest the men they desire to reach in timber for 
railway uses. The Southern Pine Association will 
also have an exhibit at the exposition and Alfred L. 
Kammerer, of St. Louis, Mo., will be in charge. Mr. 
Hogue, at the close of the exposition, will go to New 
York to open a branch office of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 





‘‘THE CORNER HAS BEEN PASSED’’ 


“The corner has been passed,” is the way the Chi- 
cago Tribune puts it, in discussing the subject of 
building resumption in Chicago. That newspaper in 
a news story on Thursday gave several reasons why 
building should now proceed in Chicago and cited evi- 
dences that improvement in that direction is already 
under way. Some of the statistics cited are: The 
first twelve days of March show permits for buildings 
in Chicago valued at $1,659,300, as against $509,900 
for the same period last year. In addition plans have 
been tentatively presented to the city building depart- 
ment in the same period for an apartment building 
costing $1,250,000 and for a great flat structure build- 
ing eleven stories high to contain 343 rooms. Real 
estate transfers to date this year exceed by 1,300 the 
number recorded in the corresponding period last 
year. Ninety-five cities show an increase in building 
operations in February of 24 percent. The building 
permits so far this year number 420, as compared with 
248 for the corresponding period last year. Bungalows 
are popular, says the story. It is also pointed out 
that increasing high rents and scarcity of flats also 
contribute to a revival of building that is slowly but 
surely materializing. 





CHOOSES LUMBER ADVERTISING EXPERT 


The announcement is made from the executive de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., that Paul E. Kendall had been appointed 
advertising manager of the company. Mr. Kendall, 
who leaves the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., of Kansas 
City, to take up his new position, surely has his work 
cut out for him, as the Long-Bell Lumber Co, is en- 
gaging in one of the most comprehensive advertising 
campaigns ever inaugurated by an individual lumber 
company. The campaign is designed to create a de- 
mand for Long-Bell products and the advertising is 
being placed in most of the leading weekly and monthly 





PAUL E. KENDALL, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Advertising Manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


magazines that have a widespread and national cir- 
culation. 

Mr. Kendall is no stranger to the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as he got his start in the lum- 
ber business and made good at that, just in the man- 
ner that he has made good in the advertising field in 
the two years he has been identified with it. Like L. 
R. Putman, now the top-notch advertising expert of 
the Southern Pine Association, Mr. Kendall got his 
start with a retail lumber operation, having been 
manager of the Kendall-Flint Lumber Co. at Adding- 
ton, Okla. In that position he was so wideawake and 
showed such ability that not only did the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Co. hear about him but beckoned him to 
Kansas City, where he was placed at the job of writ- 
ing advertising copy that makes its reader part with 
his hard earned money. He has written such good 
copy that the Long-Bell Lumber Co. believes him to 
be just the man that can put the “punch” into the 
extensive advertising it is placing. Mr. Kendall while 


manager of the retail lumber yard at Addington was 
a frequent contributor to the columns of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN and was a first prize winner in the retail 
methods contest, and also a winner in the trade ex- 
tension contest. There can be no doubt about his 
success {n his new position as Mr. Kendall is a young 
man who not only knows how to do things but does 
them. Mr. Kendall is a brother of Harry T. Kendall, of 
Houston, Tex., sales manager of the Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co. 





OFFICER RETURNS TO PROSAIC TRADE 


Lieut. Arthur L. Lewis, of the Field Artillery Reserve 
Corps, has returned to his former position of purchas- 
ing agent of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, 
Wash., of which his father, B. R. Lewis, of Seattle, is 
vice president and 
general manager. 

Lieut Lewis had 
the distinction last 
fall of being the only 
private selected to 
go in his contingent 
to the artillery train- 
ing school at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, 
Louisville, Ky. This 
was after he had 
been at Camp Lewis 
only ten days. He 
was in the training 
school about three 
months, received his 
commission as second 
lieutenant and has 
now returned to 
peaceful pursuits. 

Lieut. Lewis, after 
leaving Yale, in the 
spring of 1917 
buckled down to 
learning the lumber’ business at Clear’ Lake 
and helped with others in this big lumber 
manufacturing concern to get out ship building 
and airplane lumber until the company’s plant was 
destroyed by fire last year. He was the first lieutenant 
of a company of Home Guards at Clear Lake of which 
his brother, Sidney B. Lewis, was captain. Since his 
return from the training camp Lieut. Lewis has been 
made captain of the Clear Lake Home Guard company. 
He is also secretary of the Skagit Logging Co., a sub- 
sidiary concern, of which his brother Sidney is presi- 
dent. The latter is also assistant manager of the 
lumber company. ‘The new plant is now completed and 
is just beginning operations, so that the returned 
artillery officer will have an opportunity to work off 
his military enthusiasm about the big plant at Clear 
Lake. 





LIEUT. A. L. 
Clear Lake, Wash. 


LEWIS ; 





DETAILS OF RECENT BUSINESS CHANGE 


On his return from the South this week George A. 
Dascomb, of the Vaughan Lumber Co. and the Hilgard 
Lumber Co., gave details concerning the recent change 
in the control of the Vaughan Lumber Co., which 
for the last twenty-six years has been a copartnership 
between George C, Vaughan, of San Antonio, Tex., and 
Mr. Dascomb. 

Recently Mr. Vaughan disposed of his entire interests 
in this company to Mr. Dascomb, BE. R, Wicks, Chester 
Marston and I. M. Bowles, of Houston, Tex.; P. L. 
Musick, of Chicago, and others. This new organization 
under the old name of the Vaughan Lumber Co. will 
continue operation as heretofore, except the general 
southwestern headquarters will be removed from San 
Antonio to Houston, Tex., so as to enable the company 
better to look after its wholesaling and milling 
interests. The company will continue to maintain a 
selling organization at its old headquarters in San 
Antonio, Tex., and administer to the needs of the 
territory tributary to that center. W. A. Stippich 
will continue in charge of the Wichita (Kan.) office: 
Fred A. Peck, of the Waco (Tex.) office, and EB. H. 
Pope, of the Dallas (Tex.) office of the Vaughan Lum 
ber Co. interests. 

The company will have a controlling interest in and 
operate the manufacturing institutions known as the 
Walker County Lumber Co., of Elmina, Tex.; the 
Mayotown Lumber Co., of Mayotown, Tex., and will 
sell their output, as well as the output of ten other 
first class mills in Texas and Louisiana. The output 
of most of these mills has been handled by this com- 
pany for many years, including that of the Hodge Fence 
& Lumber Co., of Lake Charles, La., whose famous 
patent red fence the Vaughan Lumber Co. has han- 
dled for twenty years and practically during the whole 
time in which the mill and factory have been estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Dascomb and his associates have sold to Mr. 
Vaughan and his associates all of their interests in the 
Eagle Pass Lumber Co., of Eagle Pass, and the Alamo 
Lumber Co., of San Antonio, Tex., and the Interna- 
tional Sash & Door Co., of C. P. Diaz, Mexico. These 
concerns have mainly been operating forty or more 
retail lumber yards in south Texas and Mexico, in 
addition to a general wholesale business with head- 
quarters at Eagle Pass, Tex. Mr. Vaughan has also 
sold all of his and his family’s interests in the Walker 
County Lumber Co., of Elmina, and the Hilgard Lumber 
Co., of Houston and Chicago, to Mr. Dascomb and 
associates. 

The Chicago interests of the Hilgard Lumber Co. will 
be under the management as heretofore of P. L. Musick, 
of Chicago. The company’s Detroit office will be as 
heretofore under the direction of W. J. Barclay. All of 
these interests controlled by Mr. Dascomb and asso- 
ciates, north, south and west, will be under the general 
direction of BE. R. Wicks, of Houston, Tex., and Mr. 
Dascomb in Chicago. The company’s distributing and 
producing facilities will be largely extended not only in 
the South but in the Northwest. The railway and car 


material department of the Hilgard Lumber Co. will be 
as heretofore under the direction of A. D. Kemp, of 
Chicago, with buying offices at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
and Selma, Ala. The tie and timber department of 
the Vaughan Lumber Co. will be under the direction 
of Chester Marston, of Houston, Tex., as heretofore. 
The Hilgard Lumber Co. will extend its facilities in the 
distribution of hardwoods under the management of 
L. L. Clore, as heretofore. 

Mr. Vaughan in retiring from the Vaughan Lumber 
Co. has established the wholesale firm of George C. 
Vaughan & Sons, with offices at 404-407 Gibbs Building 
at San Antonio. R. M. Middlebrook is secretary and 
general manager of the company and Mr. Vaughan 
expects to give his time and efforts to the interests 
of that concern. Mr. Vaughan is also taking over 
several line yard concerns that operate approximately 
fifty yards in Texas and Mexico. 





DENIES LOW SALES OF MATERIALS 


As considerable lumber is being held by the Govern- 
ment in Chicago, especially thin lumber and veneers 
for airplane stocks, and stories were being circulated 
that some of this material was being sold for a song, 
C. A. Pfau, of the materials disposal division of the 
aircraft production bureau, has issued a statement in 
detail. He says that there is no plan to put the mate- 
rials up at general auction, but announced that fair 
offers would be accepted from manufacturers who have 
claims against the Government on cancelled ‘war con- 
tracts. 

“This method of disposal will prevent a disturbance 
in the market,” said Mr. Pfau, “and will place the 
materials where they can be made use of to the best 
advantage. If fair offers are not received the mate- 
rials will be placed in Government warehouses and held 
until a suitable market can be found. Everything is 
being done to protect the interests of business. The 
trade associations have taken up the matter with us 
and the bureau at Washington and everything will be 
done to keep business stable.” 

A Chicago newspaper had printed a story about 
ridiculously low prices being obtained for some of the 
material, but judging from another story printed the 
following day in the same newspaper the imagination 
of the reporter who wrote the story had gone a bit 
too far. 





TO SELL WESTERN STOCKS IN OHIO 


Lieut. V. D. Mahoney, of Cleveland, Ohio, who until 
mustered out of army service recently was on the sales 
force of the fir production board, was in Chicago this 
week on his way back to Ohio from a two months’ 
western trip. Lieut. Mahoney was mustered out on 
Feb. 12 while in the West and immediately put in 
motion plans to open an office in Cleveland and repre- 
sent in northern Ohio territory several of the western 
mills. He was so successful that he returned home 
with arrangements completed to represent some of the 
biggest operators in fir, spruce, red cedar shingles, 
California white and sugar pine, redwood and Idaho 
and western pine. In a few days Lieut. Mahoney 
expects to open the office at Cleveland. 

Lieut. Mahoney was one of the six commissioned 
officers that sold spruce for the fir production board 





LIEUT. V. D. MAHONEY, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO; 
Who Will Represent Western Mills in Northern Ohio 


in mid-western and eastern markets and remained with 
the board until recently, when the entire remaining 
stocks were sold to the Willapa Lumber Co. Previous 
to selling spruce for the Government he was located at 
the cut-up plant at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., having 
received his training at the officers’ training school 
there. He had several years’ experience in the lumber 
business previous to joining the army, from woods 
work to selling on the road, and now intends to go back 
to the business with more vim than ever. Lieut. Mahoney 
is of the ambitious and aggressive type and means to 
make every moment he spent in the service of Uncle 
Sam pay dividends on the investment thru a deter- 
mination to put army pep and ginger methods in the 
lumber business and “go over the top” just as thousands 
of American lads did in every branch of the service 
in the late war. He is a native of Buffalo, N. Y., and is 
thoroly familiar with every inch of the territory that 
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How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you’ll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
onaswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


LOUIS: 
VILLE 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Offered subject to prior sale. 


Prices shown are Net F.O.B. Mill, taking Alexandria Rate of 
freight on interstate — nem a. guarantee weights as shown 


below. Prices on 








Items PLAIN i OAK 
1 4/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 4200 Ibs. .100,000’ $19.00 
2 4/4 No. 3 Com., wt. 4200 Ibs. .100,000’ 11.00 


SAP GUM 


6 5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3400 Ibs. .150,000’ 21,00 
ASH 
8 4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs.. 50,000’ 32.00 
9 6/4 Is & 2s., wt. 3600 Ibs..... 15,000’ re | 
10 6/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs.. 15,000’ 45. 
11 8/4 18 & 28, wt. 3600 Ibs..... 8,000’ 90.00 
12 8/4 No. 1,Com., wt. 3600 Ibs.. 4,000’ 650.00 
CYPRESS 
19 6/4 Nos, 1 & 2 Com., wt. 3200 
Bb: Opn cakecastpeucees 30,000’ 30.00 
21 8/4 Shop, wt. 3200 Ibs....... 0, 42.00 
ELM 
25 $/ ios Run, wt, 3400 Ibs... .100,000’ 24.00 
26 8/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 Ibs.... 18,000’ 28.00 
28 10/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 Ibs.... 14,000’ 30.00 


The rewer- | eeemeaee 
Lumber Company 
11 Miles West 


Mil tonberg, La of Alexandria. 


Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 


wn . 


eT GE 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com. Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” + 1 Common Ash 
AS Sap Gum 
100, 000° 4/4” Pi to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr, 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 

25,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. 
The 2 Lumber 


{ ALEXANDRIA, 


Oak Bill Stock 


Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 
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renner 
Company 
LA. 











We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 


Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


weno 


umber 


Louisiana. 


oO. 











he now intends to cover in starting anew in the lumber 
business. Until he opens an office his temporary head- 
quarters will be at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 





CHICAGO LACKS FULL FIRE PROTECTION 


Chicago lumbermen are much concerned at the as- 
sertion of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
that an investigation in Chicago shows the city’s fire 
protection is poor. As most fires are due to care- 
lessness and the extent of the loss is measured by 
whether enough fire fighting 





DINE AT REAL SOUTHERN PINE TABLE 


The “Southern Piners” deserted their fir table at 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago this week anq 
installed in its place in the dining room a larger one, 
and this time the table is made of southern pine. For 
the last two years the southern piners have been 
dining at a table made from fir, and it may be that the 
fact that fir is a busy little competitor in these days 
has had a doleful effect upon their minds. “Be that 
as it may,” as James J. Morton says, the table is 





apparatus and men are 
soon at the scene, Chicago 
lumbermen hope that the 


investigation will result in 
increase in manpower on 
the Chicago fire department 
and also more improved fire 
fighting apparatus. Usu- 
ally when a big fire occurs, 
and any part of the struc- 
ture is of wood, a score or 
more of propagandists of 
substitute materials imme- 
diately get out their lit- 
tle horns and all in one 
tune blare out to the world 
“Wood burns.” The report 
of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters is a se- 
vere criticism of the Chicago fire department from the 
view point of lack of men and equipment. The prin- 
cipal charges are: 

Insufficient manning of the apparatus; inadequate 
ladder and chemical service; no building inspections 
by members of the department; no drill school and 
no special training for new members; scanty number 
of heavy stream appliances; expenditures on the de- 
partment have not been keeping pace with the growth 
of the city, and other alleged deficiencies. 

The Chicago fire department a few months ago went 
to the double platoon system, but it appears that fewer 
firemen are employed today under that system than 
under the single platoon. It is not unlikely that Jum- 
bermen will join with other business interests in see- 
ing that the city council takes heed of the criticisms 
and provides more men for the fire department and 
more and better fire fighting apparatus. Surely, if the 
city is properly protected the wood substitute material 
interests will be provided with less propaganda to 
toot their cry of ‘Wood burns.” 





(Concluded from Page 92) 


public in his respective city is coming around to the 
frame of mind that building prices will not recede 
and now intends to go ahead with construction work. 
Like Chicago, the cities named are badly in need of 
new homes, apartment buildings and other structures 
and the dealers believe that ahead of them lies one of 
the best years they have yet had in the lumber busi- 
ness. “Once things get a good start, look out!” one 
of the visitors said. ‘‘When the ball gets rolling once 
we won't be able to keep up with it.” 


A rosy picture of improved lumber conditions was 
given this week by R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., 
well known northern manufacturer who was in Chi 
cago. Mr. Goodman, who was formerly acting presi 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, said that demand for northern hardwoods and 
hemlock was gradually getting better and that the im 
provement in the last ten days had been better than 
any one in the North had expected. “I believe that 
this summer there will really be a famine in northern 
hardwoods,” he said, “and hemlock production is so 
far from normal that it won't be any trouble at all 
to distribute these stocks. I can’t see any reason in 
the world why manufacturers in other producing sec- 
tions should not see that their lumber is going to 
bring a profitable price. The mills along Lake Michigan 
in the North now have more orders on- their books 
than in any time in the last two years.” A similar 
optimistic picture was also given about northern pine 
conditions by R. G. Chisholm, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
general manager of the Shevlin interests, who said that 
steady improvement is going on, much activity is ex- 
pected shortly and that it will remain a considerable 
time. 


Roger E. Simmons, of Oshkosh, Wis., lumber trade 
commissioner to Russia, who recently returned to the 
United States, following harrowing experiences at the 
hands of the Bolsheveki in that land of turmoil, was 
in Chicago this week conferring with Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, concerning the itinerary for a two months’ 
trip on behalf of the association, The National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association raised a fund toward 
paying the expenses of Mr. Simmons and the three 
other trade commissioners who went aboard for the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and now 
the Government has given permission that the experts 
make a tour in behalf of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Simmons will first attend 
an export conference among members of the Southern 
Pine Association, which will be held next week, either 
in Chicago, Memphis, Tenn., or New Orleans, La., and 
then will go to Minneapolis, Minn. After leaving 
Minné@apolis, he will visit the Inland Empire, the 
West coast and California, the purpose of his trip 
being to"address groups of lumbermen who contributed 
to the fand, on the export possibilities to Russia. Mr. 
Simmons expects to be back in Chicago to attend the 
Lumber Congress in April, Dr. Compton reports that 
the Treasury Department has requested the National 
to take up phases of statistical information about the 
lumber industry for which the revenue bureau of the 
Treasury Department finds need, and that the matter 
will receive thoro discussion at the coming Lumber 
Congress. 





SOUTHERN PINE MEN FEEL AT HOME AROUND THIS TABLE 


there, and it will seat sixteen hungry southern pine 
dealers. Incidentally the table is such a beauty that 
it tends to even increase a hungry man’s appetite about 
50 percent. 


TELLS OF WEST COAST CONDITIONS. 


A. Bb. Bryden, secretary of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this week on his way 
to the East, where he expected to spend six weeks or 
more looking over the lumber situation in large con- 
suming centers. As to west Coast conditions, he said 
that when he left home two weeks ago lumbermen 
generally were in a more hopeful frame of mind than 
they have been, believing that the fir demand would 
gradually grow in volume and strong prices would 
prevail. For the first time in years most of the fir 
mills, he said, were in a position to close down en- 
tirely if the volume and price situation were not such 
as to justify them to operate. In previous years the 
situation has generally been one where mills had to 
continue to operate with lumber at a low level basis, 
in order to take care of bonded or bank indebtedness, 
Today conditions are changed and augur well for the 
west Coast industry. Mr. Bryden spent a few days 
in Iowa territory before coming east and found there 
that retail dealers expected a big spring business from 
farmers and were arranging their stocks accordingly. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. 
E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 20c each. State number of patent and 
name of eed when ordering. 

1,292,57 Wood planing machine. Frank H. 
Clement “no Hiram A. Perkins, Rochester, N. Y., 


assignors to American Woodworking achiaes Co. 
same place. 








1,292,999. Attachment for tree guards. Louis 
Bender, Hoboken, 
Tree guard. Louis Bender, Hoboken, 


1,293,000. 
N. 


J. 
1,293,308, 
1/293) 481. 
FP oy Edward A. Lee, 


Saw set. Jesse Bemis, Belton, Mont. 
Attachment for shingle cutting ma- 
Colville, Wash. 





TRAFFIC MEN DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 10.—The National Indus 
trial Traffic League opened a meeting here this morn- 
ing at the Grunewald Hotel with an attendance of 
about 100. In the absence of President G. M. Freer, 
who is manager of the traffic department of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce and who was unable to 
attend, R. D. Sangster, transportation commissioner 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, presided. 

Max Thelen, of California, director of public service 
of the Federal Railway Administration, was the first 
speaker. Mr. Thelen described the plans and work 
of his department. He declared it was up to the Rail 
way Administration to restore normal service both for 
passengers and freight, but pointed out that this can 
not be done in a day. He reviewed the difficulties 
facing the Railway Administration and discussed the 
rearrangement of rates, about which, he announced, 
the public would be fully advised. In the post-war 
readjustment of business the Division of Public Serv- 
ice, he said, will coijperate actively. 

The meeting will continue thru tomorrow, when the 
executive committee is expected to file its report. 
Among the subjects to be covered by the report are: 
Recommendations to Congress respecting the railroad 
situation ;. restoration of the railroad commercial of- 
fices; reéstablishing of shippers’ right to route ship- 
ments ; proposed ‘‘sailing day” plan ete. 





OPPOSE RATE INCREASE FROM SOUTHEAST 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 10.—A letter from W. E. 
Gardner, traffic manager of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, to Edward Chambers, director of the 
division of traffic, United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, gives reasons for the association’s objection to 
the cancellation of water competitive rates. now in 
effect. 

Mr. Gardner points out that the railroads volun- 
tarily established during 1900 rates on lumber which 
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— 
were 2 to 5 cents a hundred pounds less than normal 
jumber rates, and that these reductions had the effect 
of diverting the lumber tonnage from the water routes 
to the rail lines. Upon the strength of these rate 
reductions millions of dollars had been invested and 
their cancelation now would destroy the investments 
ynd be a death-blow to future development in the 
southeast. The rates determine the competitive mar- 
kets that can be profitably reached, and the location 
of the mills makes the eastern market their only com- 
petitive market. The transportation charge is one of 
the chief factors in marketing the product. 


As an additional reason why such application for rate 
increase should be withdrawn Mr. Gardner points out 
that heavy rate increases have already been granted the 
railroads and that lumber manufacturers believed they 
would be permitted to adjust their businesses to 
changing conditions without facing any further pro- 
posed increase. The retention on the docket of such 
application for cancelation of water competitive rates 
has been a constant menace to manufacturers, it is 
pointed out, for they dare not sell on present rates. It 
was also shown that Mississippi Valley mills could 
ship a distance of 1,500 miles to New York on a 39-cent 
rate, while the average distance from the association’s 
mills is one-third less, or 1,000 miles, and yet they have 


a normal rate of 39 cents and a water competitive rate 
of 34 cents. Mr. Gardner said that at the time the 
application had been filed water craft of all kinds had 
been taken by the Government for war purposes. 
Finally he said that the Government should not 
handicap lumber manufacturers in the adjustment of 
their businesses to peace conditions and asked that 
the dockets be discontinued so that the mills might 
not be prevented from securing their share of the busi- 
ness due to the resumption of construction activities. 


PAO OP Oe 


LUMBERMEN SECURE REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. March 10.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has directed the railroads involved 
in Docket No. 8793, West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion et al. v. Ahnapee & Western Railway Co. et al., to 
pay the following awards with interest on or before 
April 25: 

Coats Shingle Co., $133.81; Stearns Lumber & 
Shingle Co., $99.97; Hamilton Mill Co., $59.99; Hill- 
view Shingle Co., $58.30; Aloha Lumber Co., $43.21; 
Garner Shingle Co., $44; and Alger Shingle Co., $19.18. 

In another order the commission grants $98.47 
reparation to the Ash Products Co., on a shipment of 
ten carloads of tent pins from Terre Haute, Ind., to St. 
Louis. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 36 


Whether it was due to the sunshine or the birds 
or the buds no one seems to know, but nevertheless 
the local lumber market was considerably better 
this week. More pessimism left and more optimism 
came than in any other week in a long while. Many 
gave reasons why improvement could be noted, but 
the most plausible was that most persons have 
about concluded that prices of building materials 
are not to recede and that if they are going to 
build they would better get busy and proceed with 
their plans. Consequently architects and builders 
are doing more figuring and lumber dealers are 
receiving more inquiry and obtaining more orders. 

That conditions have improved elsewhere in the 
last ten days is shown in statements made during 
the week by visiting retailers from Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis, Indianapolis and other cities, 
who were smiling all over due to the improvement 
noticeable in their home cities. In these gloom was 
not an uncommon thing a month ago. Visiting 
manufacturers told a similar story about better- 
ment in demand, and it is surely a pleasing trade 
tendency to record that business is on the mend 
rapidly. ‘‘When this business once gets to roll- 
ing nicely,’’ said a local lumberman this week, 
‘‘the market is going to run away from us.’’ That 
expresses a feeling existing with most in the trade: 
Improved conditions could be noticed in most 
woods, but hardwoods especially were more wanted 
than two weeks or a month ago. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
apentes by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
ade. 














Tr: 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAR, 8 
Lumber Shingles 
BN aivsicu ea ec eacee eames 27,908,000 2,879,000 
PEE ciis cenece hen ee en ke 53,878,000 7,239,000 
oo eer 25,970,000 4,360,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MAR. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
BME Wcdire henntecepocee 265,102,000 35,054,000 
BIG 8b 66 ce Wer benedeni 826,720,000 30,001,000 
POON citi cée scenes ehumnoaun 5,053,000 
PROCHOGES  6ccé.oeiéc oe ene 61,618,000 =... . ss Ke 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MAR. 8 
Lumber Shingles 
Lo Rr cr 10,389,000 1,288,000 
Pee ckeciceenageneend 29,331,000 4,838,000 
POCUOEED oie asks Ke ore 8s 18,942,000 3,550,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAR, 8 
Lumber Shingles 
| Ra San rere 105,674,000 20,885,000 
NN a gle ehn Here av acera wien 156,271,000 18,792,000 
ROUGE 66k da cts tie Seeks 2,093,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended March 12 were as fol- 
lows: 


CLass— No. Value. 
Under $1,000..... Pee Tey Tee aoe 1” i pummel 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 11 $ 79,900 

5,000 and under 10,000..... 15 104,000 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 13 177,100 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 2 80,000 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 2 140,000 

190,000 ed OVEP i... icc ccecees *1 800,000 

Sis aa ta dun ned eae eae 44 $1,381,000 

* Brick apartments, 1362-80 Hyde Park Blvd.; R. J.) 
Doera. 

Average valuation for week...... ee $ 81,386 
Totals previous week.........-- 66 586,050 
Average valuation previous week. .. 8,88C 
Totals corresponding week, 1918.. 51 596,906 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 12, 1919. .338 5,086,031 


Totals corresponding period, 1918.219 6,436,116 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 11.—Improved weather has put 
more pep in demand and more inquiry is noticeable. 
A fine lumber business is expected shortly by the 
trade, who believe that the demand will measure 
up fully to the supply. New lumber in the North 
will not be produced on a normal basis, as the log 
supply is short. Prices remain strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 10.—Retail yards are 
buying conservatively and the market is quiet. 
There are plenty of indications that there will be a 
good season of demand from farmers and many 
barn bills already are being figured. Dealers, how- 
ever, are now fairly well supplied. They will not 
buy much until spring trade cuts well into their 
supplies. The mills reporting to the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for the week ending 
March 1 made a good showing, with shipments of 
4,166,787 feet of lumber and 1,277,050 lath, compared 
with 3,892,015 feet of lumber and 1,512,000 lath for 
the previous week. Orders received came to 3,972,- 
963 feet, compared with 2,908,676 feet for the previ- 
ous week. Production was reported at 1,667,978 feet 
of lumber and 284,000 lath for the week. 


New York, N. Y., March 12.—A firmness is noted 
in prices and while the demand is fair there is little 
snap. Stocks among yards are low and there are 
good prospects of improvement among manufac- 
turers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—The white pine demand 
is behind the general average at this season and 
some wholesalers report scarcely anything doing. 
But for the most part optimism is felt as to the 
prospects for the near future, particularly for an 
increase in sales of the better grades, which are 
quite slow at present. The low grades are not in 
any active demand and the supplies carried are in 
excess of normal so that not many purchases will 
be made by local yards this spring. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 11.—Demand is 
showing greater strength than for several weeks. 
Consumers and retailers generally are manifesting 
an increasing interest in prices and supplies in the 
hands of the wholesalers. Sales are being booked 
with greater regularity than at any time since the 
first of the year and dealers are optimistic over 
the outlook for a good spring trade. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 12.—Prices are not at all 
firm as a result of trade far below normal, and deal- 
ers in eastern spruce are rather discouraged. Base 
dimension has dropped to $45 to $46 and there are 
rumors of offerings at $44. Current prices on wider 
dimension are: 9-inch, $46 to $47; 10-inch, $47 to 
$48; 12-inch, $49 to $50. Random is going slowly. 
Scantling sells at $35 and as low as $34. Other 
random quotations are: 2x6, 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, 
$38 to $39; 2x10, $44 to $46; 2x12, $46 to $48. As 
retailers have all they need hardly any business is 
being done in boards. Random spruce covering 
hoards, 5 inches and up, sell at $38 to $39; clipped 
and matched spruce boards, $42 to $44. 


New York, N. Y., March 12.—There is a fair in- 
quiry and stocks at mill points are freely offered. 
Notwithstanding curtailed production during the 
year there is some difficulty in maintaining prices 
for quick shipment business. The prospective build- 
ing situation gives cause for encouragement, but 
orders are sufficiently limited today to create a 
lack of uniformity in quotations. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 11.—No complaint is being made 
by distributers of white cedar posts and poles, who 
ire enjoying a fairly good business and expect even 
yetter things. The post demand is going to be 
especially good, say the distributers, and they also 
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expect that the pole demand will develop nicely. 
White cedar shingles are quiet. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 10.—Post trade is slow, 
but producers expect a good business as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. The pole business shows 
a slight improvement, but only small buyers are in 
the market. The situation from a production stand- 
point is growing better, as winter weather still pre- 
vails and hauling is proceeding under good condi- 
tions much later than usual. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 11.—More optimism could be found 
in the hardwood trade in this than in any other week 
in a long while. Conditions are much better, say 
the distributers, and, what is better, a big business 
is in sight. Conditions show considerable improve- 
ment in the last ten days and there is hardly a 
wholesaler or commission man but what feels the 
betterment. Consumers of all kinds of hardwoods 
show more activity on the buying end, having come 
to the conclusion that the assertions of short stocks 
north and south are not imaginative and that if 
they are to lay in lumber for their requirements 
they would better do it soon. Prices hold up, con- 
cessions being the exception. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 10.—Business is light 
in wholesale offices, but the market is holding firm, 
with limited stocks in strong hands and a prospect 
for higher prices on the new cut because of the ex- 
pense of logging. There is some weakness in spots 
in low grade stuff for boxes, but nothing in any 
quantity is offered at cut prices. Yard trade is 
about stopped. Factory demand is light and about 
the only demand is from furniture factories. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—A strong demand for 
ash has developed recently and is apparently con- 
siderably heavier than can be handled at the pres- 
ent time. This has resulted in offers of prices 
considerably higher than ordinarily would obtain. 
Inplemen: firms are among the heavy buyers, read- 
ily absorbing all the good hickory that comes into 
the market. Some heavy oak stock also is being 
bought for the same purpose. Otherwise there is 
little demand for hardwood stock. The market for 
interior finish has not opened up and probably will 
not open until there is a general buying movement. 
Gum is in very light demand, either in commons or 
finish, and the same is true of maple flooring and 
poplar. 
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St. Louis, Mo., March 11.—There was very little 
doing in the way of hardwood sales last week, altho 
manufacturers report that they are getting more 
inquiries from wholesalers than for some time past. 
This is regarded as a hopeful sign. It is notable 
that there is very little change, if any, in prices, 
the market being very firm. Manufacturers are 
after business but there seems to be no disposition 
to cut prices to get it. During the week there were 
a number of inquiries from foreign buyers. 


New York, N. Y., March 12.—Hardwood business 
holds better than other lines. A fair volume of new 
business continues to be offered and factory trade is 
satisfactory, particularly in piano lines. Inquiries 
from furniture manufacturers are more numerous 
and with the low supplies carried by consumers 
there is every reason to expect a firm price situa- 
tion. It is difficult to pick out any special activity 
in any line as the trade is well distributed. There 
is no boom evident, but a sufficient amount of orders 
is booked to keep things moving nicely. 





Baltimore, Md., March 10.—The hardwood trade 
reports that demand keeps up fairly well with some 
indications of a better inquiry. Prices are well 
sustained. Lack of space on cargo steamers seems 
to be the chief handicap upon foreign trade but 
with the prospect for a resumption of exports on 
a considerable scale there is a growing disposition 
to place orders and buyers are more receptive. 
Altho it is not easy to persuade buyers that quo- 
tations may be expected to remain high prices 
have shown no pronounced tendency to seek a lower 
level. 


Boston, Mass., March 12.—Altho there have been 
a few price reductions, comparatively speaking 
prices remain firm and the market is more cheerful. 
Inquiries and business from manufacturers of chairs, 
implement handles, furniture, pianos and musical 
instruments have increased. Orders from England 
for oak and maple have been filled and there is an 
especially good interest evinced in maple from 
abroad. Prices current are: Oak, plain, $80 to $82; 
quartered, $110 to $120; maple, $65 to $68; basswood, 
$70 to $72; birch, sap, $67 to $70; birch, red, $78 to 
$80. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—A little more buying 
of hardwoods is reported than a few weeks ago 
and the market is evidently on the upward swing 
as to activity. Stocks of quartered oak are below 
the average and prices are consequently strong. 
Plain oak is also holding well. A good demand is 
reported for veneers in oak and birch and the out- 
look is good for improvement in the furniture trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 11.—The hardwood market 
continues slow but with an encouraging number of 
inquiries. There is a good movement of the agricul- 
tural woods but furniture material is somewhat 
slower than it was a month ago. A good quantity 
of white oak is in demand and hickory is very active. 
Prices are very firm and there is no indication of 
concessions. Manufacturers have not begun to in- 
crease their stocks beyond the volume of demand. 


Ashland, Ky., March 10.—The 
boards shows considerable improvement. 
ties and car stock are heavily called for. 
is fairly active but ash and walnut are 
Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


March 11.—Hemlock slowly but surely 
is getting better. The feeling in the trade is very 
hopeful and most distributers believe that the 
trouble soon will be in locating stocks instead of 
searching for orders. Prices remain strong and the 
trade expects the present level to remain or go 
higher. 


demand for oak 

Switch 
Hickory 
quiet. 


Chicago, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 11.—Dealers say 
that there is evidence of an increasing volume of 
trade. The country yards are buying more freely 
with the approach of spring. Farmers experienced 
a good season last year and are preparing to spend 
money for building which has been neglected to 
meet war contingencies. There is much industrial 
building in sight in the territory supplied by the 
local market and dealers are receiving inquiries 
from these sources, seeking quotations and a list 
of available supplies. 


Boston, Mass., March 12.—Hemlock continues to 
be a slow seller but nevertheless prices remain firm 
at: Hemlock boards, 10- to 16-foot, $38 to $39, altho 
no sales at the higher figure have been noted. 


New York, N. Y., March 12.—Trade is quiet, altho 
suburban dealers are slowly getting into the market 
on a more active basis. Stocks at mill points are 
ample and are being held for top prices. The pros- 
pect for building improvement in the outlying sec- 
tions during the next few weeks is good and better 
volume of orders from retailers in those sections is 
looked for. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—Some increase is noted 
in the buying of hemlock, tho the building trade 
has not got under way to any extent. Retailers 
are not carrying any extensive stocks as a rule 
since they have had very little call for lumber for 
some time past. Hemlock will come in for exten- 
sive use as soon as the building situation improves, 
and prices seem likely to hold firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 11.—Hemlock production 
is below normal, stocks are low, inquiries are more 
numerous and manufacturers continue to wait for 
the demand which they feel will develop soon. The 


little lumber moving is being taken without question 


LT. 
as to price and there is nothing in the situation to 
warrant a change in that regard. When construc. 
tion starts there will be no trouble in selling more 
hemlock than is now on the sticks. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, March 11.—There is only one story to 
tell about poplar—the wood has been good for many 
months and is getting better. The distributers 
say demand will be easily up to supply and prices 
are satisfactory. 





Baltimore, Md., March 10.—With prospects for a 
general resumption of foreign trade the outlook 
for poplar is regarded as encouraging and it should 
not be difficult for producers to maintain prices 
and dispose of such stocks as are available. In- 
quiry all along has been better than might have 
been expected under the circumstances altho orders 
sent in were for immediate shipment. Prepara- 
tions are being made now to take care of a fair 
volume of business. There is a possibility of fur- 
ther marking up in quotations. 


Boston, Mass., March 12.—A little firmer tone 
prevails in poplar because of the interest evinced by 
British agents, with whom some sales have been 
closed. Domestic business is a trifle better, especially 
with manufacturing consumers. Prices remain firm. 
Inch poplar continues quoted at about $98 to $100. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—Poplar is one of the 
woods for which there is pretty fair inquiry and 
wholesalers report quite a scarcity in the upper 
grades, which are likely to be needed soon in fairly 
large volume. The demand for low grades is 
fairly good, tho the crating and box business is not 
as active as a short time ago. Improvement in this 
line is expected to start in the near future. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 11.—With the exception of 
white oak, poplar is the most active wood in the 
market and there has been a considerable decrease 
in dry stocks at most distributing points in this ter- 
ritory, and little lumber is going on the sticks. 
Prices are firm. 


Ashland, Ky., March 10.—The demand for poplar 
is better but the volume moving is not large. Very 
little is going on sticks, and the timber supply is 
light. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 11.—Fir moves fairly well this 
week, if anything better than last. The demand 
all around is fairly good, but business is not sv 
active as when fir was making a big push here- 


abouts some weeks ago. Reports from the west 
Coast say that many mills are down, and that 
shipments are gaining on production, with most 


of the demand coming from the yard trade in ter- 
ritory where fir is well established. Spruce finds 
some sales here, while red cedar shingles are quiet. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 8.—The fir market is hold- 
ing up well. There are not many cutting orders, 
but inquiries are more numerous. There is also 
some new railroad business of large volume. Yard 
demand has increased lately and few of the mills 
have stocks to take on any large volume. Stocks 
on hand show a decrease as compared to a year ago. 
Fir prices are strong, with little immediate pros- 
pect of any sharp decline. 


Portland, Ore., March 8.—Indications are that 
there will be a strong activity in fir for foreign 
ports, now that bottoms are becoming easier. In- 
quiries from Atlantic coast ports and middle State 
points where fir and spruce from the Pacific North- 
west have been little known reveal that the interest 
in these woods is increasing. Several firms report 
booking substantial orders from new buyers. Quo- 
tations in all lines remain unchanged. Some of the 
mills are reopening after the winter shutdown. 
Stocks are low. 


Seattle, Wash., March 8.—A slight increase in the 
number of mills reporting to the West Coast Asso- 
ciation does not indicate a material change in the 
situation. Actual production remains at about 25 
percent below normal and there is no improvement 
in stocks, which are in practically the same broken 
condition as at the beginning of the year. The 
labor supply is easy at both the camps and the mills, 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—Demand has slack- 
ened to about two-thirds of what it was previously, 
but prices are maintained and dealers say they are 
not likely to show any change downward. Stocks 
are too short and too few mills are running to over- 
load the market. In some cases stocks are reported 
very badly broken. Dimension is scarce, especially 
in 16-foot items. This is true also of 8- and 10-inch 
boards, both in fir and cedar. Hemlock boards are 
a little more plentiful in offers than for several 
weeks and No. 2 stuff is a little easier to be had. 
Demand is largely from southwestern yards, the 
eastern trade having stocked up extensively earlier 


in the year. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 11.—Conditions are growing bet- 
ter with the western pines and distributers are still 
hopeful, even more so than before, of a building 
revival this year and that the sash and door con- 
cerns will come in the market strongly for material. 
If the country should go on a big building spree— 
and many say that is what is going to happen 
when conditions once get into real operation—the 
stocks of California white and sugar pine, Idaho 
white and western pine will in no way be able to 
measure up to demand. That is a picture that some 
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distributers are entertaining and more than likely 
it will become a reality. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—A fairly steady de- 
mand for western pines continues and buyers have a 
little trouble in getting orders as they desire, owing 
to short stocks. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., March 12.—Western white pine is 
dull but prices generally remain firm at: Uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $134; 24%- to 3-inch, $149; 4-inch, $159; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 2%- to 3-inch, $140; fine 
common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, $102; 6/4, $102; 8/4, $103; barn 
poards, No. 2, 6-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 12-inch, $65. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—Wholesalers look for 
a scarcity of stock in the western woods, as the 
eut of California sugar and white pine is said to 
be only 60 percent of normal. The local yard trade 
is very quiet, but direct shipment business is con- 
tinuing, tho in small volume. Sales are said to 
be not over 50 percent of what they should be. 
Within sixty days, however, much improvement 


js expected. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 11.—Distributers locally are ‘‘not 
saying much but are sawing wood.’’ But they are 
distributing redwood and in much bigger chunks 
than most persons in the lumber trade imagine. 
Redwood has a good yard demand and distributers 
say that yard dealers who never handled redwood 
before are going to give it a trial this year. Nothing 
but a big year will suit them, say redwood sales 
forces. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., March 8.—Prices are holding 
firm in the redwood market with some increase in 
eastern demand. California yard business has im- 
proved, especially in the South. Mills are in a 
position to fill eastern shipments promptly, altho the 
heavy rains were followed by slides on the railroad 
in Humboldt County during the last week and 
eaused some delays. There are numerous inquiries 
for clears for export, but the volume of business be- 
ing placed is light. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 11.—During the last week or ten 
days conditions have taken a turn for the better. 
There is considerably more inquiry and orders are 
coming into the offices in much better fashion. No 
matter what the demand may be, however, the 
trouble with southern pine distributers, at least 
for a while, will be to find stock sheets to cover 
the items that the trade wants. Mill stocks are low 
and badly depleted and tho production in the South 
is handled in better style than a while ago it will 
be some time before mill stocks are full enough 
to take care of all the wants of the trade. That 
a building revival is surely coming is the belief 
now general in the trade, the public having come 
around to a realization that prices are not going 
down. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—Demand is smaller 
than it has been the two weeks previous and there 
is an increasing scarcity noted on some items. Re- 
ports here indicate that there is little expectation 
of improving stocks for some weeks because of the 
bad weather, which has interfered with logging. 
There are a few cars in transit, but these are rather 
hard to dispose of, because the assortments are not 
such as to meet demands in most cases. When any 
quantity of 2x4 is offered it readily finds a buyer. 
Otherwise buyers do not show much interest in the 
market. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 11.—The demand for south- 
ern pine seemed a little more quiet if anything dur- 
ing the last week. There is some complaint that 
business now being placed with the mills is not 
being shipped out promptly because of poor pro- 
duction conditions due to incessant rains. One 
large concern with several mills reports that it 
has enough business on its books to take care of 
production for the next sixty days. Some dealers 
are still inclined to wait for lower prices but manu- 
facturers insist that this is unlikely in view of the 
high cost of production. Locally there is a better 
demand, both among retailers and distributers. 

New Orleans, La., March 10.—While statistics in- 
dicate little change in volume of bookings, oral 
reports indicate there has been improvement both 
of orders and inquiries. Failure of prices to recede 
as some buyers expected, and actual advances of 
quotations on a number of items, plus the approach 
of spring and gradual adjustment of business, are 
apparently leading the trade to ‘‘loosen up’. Altho 
production shows a gain, it remains considerably 
below normal. Offers of special cuttings are re- 
ported on the increase, while markedly brisker 
demand for railway material is reported in some 
quarters. 


New York, N. Y., March 12.—Prices hold remark- 
ably firm. There’ has been a feeling that there 
would be some easing off in prices, but values have 
been well maintained. The volume of new orders is 
restricted and the failure on the part of Congress 
to pass appropriate measures leads to some discus- 
sion as to how railroad buying will be affected. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—A better demand for 
southern pine is reported by the mill representa- 
tives, who state that prices are holding firm. The 
number of plans filed locally has increased to a 
Satisfactory extent and numerous towns and cities 
are about to engage in building to relieve unem- 
Ployment, which is not expected to be much in 


evidence after a few weeks. Retail inquiries have 
beén on a slightly increased scale during the last 
week or two. 





Baltimore, Md., March 10.—Dealers have begun 
to think of adding to their holdings and so in- 
quiry is much more active. Stocks are not large 
and the market has been free from pressure at all 
times. Mills do not have large quantities on hand 
and it has not been difficult to hold down local 
assortments. Quotations have been well maintained 
and returns even at prevailing figures are attrac- 
tive enough. Some Georgia pine men, with activity 
among builders in prospect, predict that the range 
of values will go higher. 





Boston, Mass., March 12.—Owing to an absolute 
lack of building operations prices are not at all 
steady. Retailers will not increase their stocks. 
Roofers find a poor sale at $38, 6-inch. Altho prices 
have been slashed during the last week on flooring 
and partition sales are few and far between and even 
small orders are secured with great effort. Prices 
current are: Partition, 3%4-inch, $44.50 to $46.50; 
flooring, edge grain A, $60 to $62; B, $56 to $58; C, 
$46.50 to $50. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 11.—With an increase in 
inquiries and more liberal bookings, manufacturers 
of southern pine are much encouraged. Despite 
some concessions prices on the whole are higher. 
Flooring is 25 cents lower to 75 cents up on the more 
active items with advances of $1.25 to $3 on some 
special grades. Dimension ranges from $1 lower to 
as much as $2.75 higher, averaging about 75 cents 
higher. Boards average 50 cents higher with some 
grades up $1.75. Shiplap is recovering and is up an- 
other 50 cents. The weakest section of the market 
is partition, which has slipped back 25 cents to $1. 
Car material is holding strong. 





The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 

Hat Kan 

ties- Alex- sas 
burg, andria, City, 

Miss. La, Mo. 

FLOORING 
BEE Repeat exe aaade 48.75 50.50 .... 
és cecoe Te 
40.00 
FG 36.25 36.75 
coos SGD 
> a> 


re 





25.00 26.50 
46.50 47.50 
«ses GOO 


1x4” EG 








Be This aoe dnewaent 29.00 Here wend 
to ree arre aia «ree 85.00 
MEO nceseannus 34.75 35.19 36.00 
Aare ree -.+. 36.50 35.00 
ROPE ea eee a «| 
seen oe eth ee aes 6 eke coca ae 
St A eee 33.00 32.50 .... 
De ere 26.50 27.50 27.00 
| OS Se oe 16.75 eae aes 
D> dee. S850 ..+. 
pO A” ee 27.00 25.26 
A A eee ri re 
CEILING— 
gl 31.00 30.00 29.00 
MPRA CERC AS ee mE CER 20.25 ...- 28.25 
1 Se ere See ones Pee 
GRRE” TERING 5 ccc cn ccecwes 33.00 32.60 
aaa wdc a ob bo eee $1.75 32.25 
5 eee CO 
Shama” TAROCIOP «ww vce cewccs 35.00 
| Brrr ee ae 19.25 
PARTITION— 
Be TD xo tieec tee ees 37.00 38.06 37.25 
ET e adc eene whe ee vues 34.00 éétce Ga 
1 ne (il Aree ince 
REG MGUOEE, Cb ce nivece tees 37.00 .... 39.00 
MES oa i ackse'ag a wiaene aa 34.00 ‘toe are 
1 4 Sree Te rere 37.00 .... 20.00 
BEVEL SipInc— 
ME 6 hc hander cm ees arr sien wae 
ME EELGa Wea wg alae aaees 27.00 32.00 .... 
NT ee ne ed nee eaniees ee 
RR ARs extinceeens 19.00 
Drop Sipina— 
1x4 or 6” B&better ......... $5.25 35.25 386.50 
1 eee 33.50 32.50 34.00 
Se ere 27.25 oon ee 
FINISH— 
Bébetter rough: 
RIN GNTY. @ 0°86 aaa ware waee SR ova: ona 
DM dwtkidiec ete nen es ads 35.00 can” ae 
PEER? weds hd ie kos ae cee 35.50 .... 37.50 
DCEO Sow ianeccneees STO sve curs 
BEE Oh Abedtebssadsscnave re iad 
PUNE odie cst eses dee 40.25 .... 45.50 
Bédbetter Surfaced: 
EE eC ee 37.25 37.75 38.25 
acs chad e cee teee nen 38.25 39.46 39.25 
DT det nd ced ae ev nesrenckees 38.50 40.00 39.75 
BN cde eevee secede 40.00 40.50 42.25 
12” 40.50 40.00 y 


42.50 
46.75 





42.00 43.25 


Boe GOO She to 19" wc cv see »» 4642 
Pho rer rr coos some 
C Surfaced: 
RA ICO re 82.25 33.50 
pe eee -ee. 85.75 39.00 
ee ce Caldew a oem 40 A wate ooo ae 
See Oe I OR ccccescee nevis coce SEO 
CASING AND Bass, Bébtr. 
SR Pr rrr ere 44.00 48.75 46.25 
Pe west cpeeduen ssa 44.50 .... 46.75 
JaMBs, Bébetter— 
1. 8 ae 45.00 .... 48.50 
14%, 1% and 2x4 and 6”...... 48.00 48.00 .... 
Boarps, 818 or S28S—- 
eR Ore 82.75 Pere 
1x 8”, 14 and 16’. 82.00 


Other lengths... 32.25 32.00 31.75 
9500". 30 O66 Te sks ccs Ce ae 
Other lengths... 32.75 .... 5 
1x12”, 14 and 16’.... 36.00 35.00 34.75 
Other lengths... 34.75 .... 


Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 





We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 













S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 





Manufacturers 
of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


GUM—wirt OAK 
White 
2 cars 4/4 No. | Com. Plain Red Gum 
. | Com. & Btr. Plain Red Gum 
2 cars 9” to 12” Gum Box Boards 
4 cars 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards 
to 2” 4/4 Is & 2d Plain R. & W. Oak 


2 Com. Plain R. & W. Oak 
1 car 6/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Pl. R. & W. Oak 


Write us for stock sheet and prices. 


MERL LUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. 


Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. | Lumber 


316 ReMcAGo POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 














Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 









L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER C0., Mosg,Point, Miss. 
300000 Fee Other Miles Long Leaf 


Native Lum 


an Miss., Van “heme, Yellow Pine 
iss 


Shippin: Points: 
Gang Sawed Rift 


Pascagoula and Shi ioland 
Cable Address, *“Dantzler Flooring a S ialty 


Moss Point, Miss. 








S.E.MORETON, Pres. M. J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. R.D. MORETON, V-Pres. 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 














THE WOODS cee we fat 
man Poet,” luding “" - 

By Douglas Malioch now America’s most widely quoted poem 

No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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: MAPLE» BIRCH FLOORING 











Trade-Building Qualities 


are abundantly supplied in this flooring 
for nature put the quality in our north- 
ern timber and.our modern manufac- 
turing facilities retain it. 


The uniformity in quality, millwork and grad- 
ing of ‘‘Oconto Brand’’ Flooring is daily mak- 
ing permanent customers for dealers. It will 
do the same for you. Send us a trial order and 
let us show you the advantages of 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A standard for 70 years 
Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed with Flooring, 





























ff 


Holt Hardwood Company | 


CONTO 


WISCONSIN 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. 














Exporters Save Money 


less vessel space required 
for bundles tied with 


STAR *te™ BUCKLES 

















AND WIRE 

Use them for bundling Flooring, tj 

Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, Box Shooks, Vi, i Z 

Staves, Veneers, etc., for domestic te); 

shipments as well as export. Write i Yr 

today for full particulars. ret Ai by 
me Vjesn YG 4/ 7, 
MK CE Y yy 

BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. —7 
: ANY \ “7. hy Wf j 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. PS Swan YW 











r 
Aberdeen-Angus for Cut-over Lands 


Start with the beef breed that has proved its superiority 
at the market and in the show ring under all climatic 
and food conditions. From southern cut-over lands 
have come record loads of grade Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
to the E. St. Louis market, year after year for the past 
six years. Not only new southern cattle records, but 
new records for all sections have been set by these 
products of registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls on native 
cattle and their first and second crosses. Write for list 
of breeders and literature. 





American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
817 A L Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Hat- 
ties- Aleg- co 
burg, andria, City 
Miss. La, Mo. 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): . 
TES 00 28 66400 ners a 
1x 26.75 26.25 27.59 
28.25 26.50 27'75 
12 30.00 29.55 30.25 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
5 | ee 
8 20.50 21.00 20, 
20.50 20.75 20.95 
22.50 22.00 20/95 
No. 4, all widths and lengths... ....  .... 12:59 
FENCING, S1S— 
OO, 2, ARE sce saninres% +++. 30.00 29.75 
Other lengths.... 32.75 30.67 30.25 
die. | ai cee iia 34.00 30.36 3175 
Other lengths.... 32.50 31.08 31.95 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
EES ee ra 26.00 23.50 23.75 
ery ope pba a ion e-a'e wr ote 26.50 25.00 25.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
MIS. Mor diaresn fsa alain ore 19.00 .... 19,00 
WT .. Wdesacoweweus see 20.00 21.00 18,25 
SHIPLAP— 
NO; 3, 16.6", 16 Wee 10" bo cc ovces ccce SD 
Other lengths... 33.00 380.50 31,75 
1x10”, 14-and 16’.... 34.25 .... 982.00 
Other lengths... 33.25 81.75 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
OS RSE eR ere 28.50 26.84 27.50 
Bie aa eee ouieiee Bee 28.50 25.75 27.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
EE ip rergo ses ee eee 22.00 20.50 20.00 
I Ae Piet aipiei eves aoe a8 ore 20.00 .... 19,25 
Grooved Rooringc— 
no. 3, 3220", 14 and i6’.... 33.25 
Other lengths... 32.50 
DIMENSION, S1S1E— 
No. i, 3x 4", 30° 5 27.25 27.75 
12’ 5. 25.74 26.25 
or x 26.85 27.25 
18 and : 27.55 28.25 
Ss Oo", 72’ 4 voce ee 
12’ le 24.00 24.50 
16’ A 24.07 25.00 
18 and i. 25.11 26.50 
2x 8”, 10” 3. ae 
12’ i 24.54 25.50 
16’ 5 25.75 26.25 
18 and ig 26.77 = 27.50 
2210”, 10° z ecice (enone 
12’ x 25.50 26.25 
16’ A 26.92 27.00 
18 and ‘ 28.11 27.75 
2x12”, 10’ ; 27.16 30,50 
12’ Af 27.62 27.50 
16’ 5 28.35 28.25 
18 and R 29.15 29.75 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’ x ere 
12° 3.6 25.80 24.50 
16’ e 26.33 25.50 
18 and a 27.00 26.00 
Sx 6”, 20” 3. oe 22.25 
12’ i a 21.00 
16’ 3. 23.25 23.00 
18 and 3. 24.50 23.00 
2x 8”, 10’ é rm 
i ere i cise ian 
. 24.00 24.00 
18 and 5. coce 20,00 
2x10”, 10’ 3. eu 
12’ 3. 24.00 
16’ f cece ee 
18 and 23.7 27.00 26.50 
212", 10" : ee, eee 
12’ 3 26.50 
16’ ; 27.00 
18 and 20’ 28.00 28.25 
Os Bi ROE BO Te 0 ovis ee-e oes 18.50. .... 16.50 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS— ‘ 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ & under: 

Be sp SEES Lae Se Res 6.00 27.32 26.00 
ST Gea Kudhwene eu eewen ken 80.00 31.00 30.50 
PEE Ore rare 84.50 .... 82.25 
Ne ey eels bee Oe Mae ee 40. 35.25 
Oe ere oe 42.50 ees 

SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ and under: 

PS era rw ae Panes want baer ab 24.00 
1 Sr en rarer a 26.00 
BN Ce Seto b06 6 EGas CeO 32.00 
BE Aches tb 600 509 6 Cees 36.00 

PLASTER LATH— 
NS ee ae eee ee 3.50 3.91 
ON ee: Ee errr are 2.50 1,94 
Byrkit LAatTH— 
"SES eriirericerar acer cea ar" 17.50 
ENE 016.0. 9:5 9.6.05 18.75 
12’ and longer 20.25 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
B&better, 9 and 18’......... re ..e- 88.00 
BO GBS BO’ ccc ccccive ete coce | 6SBUe 
12 GUN Be cc venress Keke sven, 
pesos vue 38.50 
OO, 2, De TS vivccccc essences 34.00 tose 
Bi tact ste conan nes per ye 
ci Fp anew eentese “ies 33. 
perce Cheeewennee es mime 33.00 
5’ and multiples...... 34.00 sees 
OR ID. nic ies on bc hehe 24.50 26.00 
Car DECKING— m 
No, 1, 2”, 0,'20, 16:or 20".... 36,50 28.75 
Car SILLS, S485— 
Tp tO 0", 8620: G6! vic ccccs 38.00 
Up 0: 40", B46 to SS... ccces cose SMe 
38 to 40’........ 44.00 «s 
TIES— - 
6x8”, 8’, No. 1 Sq.E&S....... ioe eae 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., March 12.—While an improve- 
ment is expected in the building situation, it. de- 
velops slowly. Stocks are more freely offered and 
while prices are well maintained there is something 
in the situation that indicates that they are held 
more by force than by supply and demand. Box- 
makers are buying slowly and all thru the market 
there is an inclination to believe that prices are apt 
to be lower, which is more pronounced in the short- 
leaf pine trade than in building lines. 


Boston, Mass., March 12.—With less inquiry and 
little improvement in the market for North Carolina, 
prices remain firm. Rough edge is quoted, 4/4 under 
12-foot, $51.50 to $52. For roofers there is little in- 
quiry or sale, and quotations dre: Six-inch, $37 to 
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$38; 8-inch, $38 to $39. But in spite of these quota- 
tions and the fact that No. 2 common southern may 
pe had for’ about the:same, some mills persist in 
quoting $44 for the 6-inch. 


Baltimore, Md., March 10.—While the demand 
for North Carolina: pine has not. yet reached im- 
pressive proportions and stocks on the wharves 
show little, if any, reduction, inquiries for lumber 
required for construction indicate a big expansion 
pefore long. Contractors are encouraged by de- 
clines in prices of materials and an improvement 
in the labor situation but most of all by the readi- 
ness by which houses are disposed of at high prices, 
and new projects for extensive additions to hous- 
ing facilities are being brought out every day. 
Demand for box lumber shows no improvement. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—The inquiry for short- 
leaf pine is only fair, being below normal for this 
season. In a few cases retailers and builders have 
come to the conclusion that the expected decline 
in lumber prices is not going to occur, so they 
are beginning to place orders. The labor situation 
is not such as to encourage much building, since 
wages asked are regarded as too high. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 10.—Improved demand is 
generally reported for the week and one commen- 
tator reports his current bookings within sighting 
distance of normal March business. The call runs 
largely to mixed cars, as usual, but dealers in all 
consuming territory save that east of Pittsburgh 
seem disposed to buy more heavily. Production 
shows considerable gain with better weather, tho 
still below normal. Current range of inquiries 
indicates resumption of building activities. Mill 
assortments are still broken. Prices are as firm 
as ever, but without change save that orders for 
special bills of timber were recently booked at a 
stiff advance. 





Chicago, March 11.—The demand is not up to 
normal. Distributers say that even the existing 
demand is giving them trouble in the way of finding 
stocks to cover, as mill stocks are very low and 
badly depleted in items most wanted. Prices re- 
main strong and will likely be at the present level 
or higher for a considerable time. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—Demand still is held 
down by weather conditions in the country. Deal- 
ers, however, are not pushing the market since 
stocks are not in good condition and they feel as- 
sured that.orders will come in increased volume 
when the country roads dry out. Factories con- 
tinue small purchasers. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 11.—Cypress remains firm 
at unchanged prices. During the last week there 
was an increased demand for Gulf factory stock 
for mill shipment, and sales to retailers of yard 
stock have shown a slight increase. But this buy- 
ing is confined to country yards, sales here being 
rather light. Distributers report there is still a 
good demand for local shipments in rather larger 
proportions. 2 


New York, N. Y., March 12.—Demand for cutting- 
up stocks is quiet. Tank sizes are in good demand, 
but the market is awaiting more encouraging re- 
ports of an improvement in-the building situation. 
Inquiries are a little better but very much mixed, 
indicating little desire to buy beyond immediate re- 
quirements. 


Baltimore, Md., March 10.—Cypress, which has 
held all along as to price, gives promise of going 
to higher levels. During the period of quiet demand 
holdings were kept down and the outlook now is 
that with cypress in urgent demand for construc- 
tion as builders embark on operations the require- 
ments will attain such proportions as to absorb 
available stocks and develop a shortage. Producers 
should be in an even better position to maintain 
prices than they were when wants were being 
deferred, 


Boston, Mass., Mafch 12.—Cypress dealers say 
they are experiencing a slow increase in demand 
from tank makers and other manufacturing con- 
sumers and evince satisfaction with the trade. 
Prices remain firm at: ists and 2nds, 4/4, $67 to $70; 
5/4 and 6/4, $69 to $72; 8/4, $80 to $82; No. 1 shop, 
= $47 to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $53 to $56; 8/4, $58 
© $61. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, March 11.—Altho inquiries are 
of fair volume there has not been any expansion in 
the demand for cypress and some bookings have 
been made at current prices. There is no indication 
that buyers have any serious expectation that prices 
will be lower. The country trade continues full of 
Promise. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, March, 11.—Prices on red cedar shingles 
Temain the same as last week and are: Clears, 
$4.15, and stars, $3.50, Chicago basis. White cedars 
remain: Extras, $4.40, standards, $3.55, and sound 
butts, $2.60, Chicago basis. Distributers say that 
how is the time to buy shingles, as if a building 
revival materializes the country yard demand will 
be lively in a short while and prices will advance. 
Lath are quiet. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 10.—There is little 
transit stock in the market, but wholesalers report 
very little inquiry and a light run of trade, which 
evens things up. The market has shown no further 
advances lately. There is some talk that prices will 


ease up, but supplies are so limited that there is 
little reason for weakness in the market. Retailers 
are fairly well,stocked and are not much inclined 
to add to their supplies until spring buying opens up. 





Seattle,, Wash., March 8.—Apparently shingles 
have reached the end of their downward plunge, 
and are steady at last week’s prices of $2.40 to 
$2.45 for stars and $2.90 to $2.95 for clears. Pro- 
duction is stationary, and all mills are having con- 
siderable difficulty in getting logs enough to operate. 
The demand is light, probably because of unfavor- 
able weather in marketing centers. British Co- 
lumbia shingle mills are practically all closed on 
account of strike. 





Tacoma, Wash., March 8.—Red cedar shingles con- 
tinue steady, on about the same plane as last week, 
with mill output only about 40 or 45 percent of 
normal, and cedar shingle logs are very scarce. 
Millmen are confident the tendency of prices is up- 
ward. 





St. Louis, Mo., March 11.—The shingle market 
remains unchanged, at $2.85 for clears and $2.35 
for stars, Pacific coast base. Some business is 
being placed but it is from the country, the yards 
here not buying at all. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 11.—Demand for shingles 
has slumped in the last week and the indications are 
that the coming ten days will not see much improve- 
ment. Heretofore the demand has been up to the 
supply offered, but cars are coming a little too fast 
and frequently concessions are necessary to move 
stock off demurrage. This has unsettled the mar- 
ket and there is a weakness in quotations. Gener- 
ally, however, $2.40 for stars and $2.80 for clears, 
Coast basis, are asked. Shingle men say frankly 
they are disappointed in the situation and none of 
them is optimistic over the immediate future. 





New Orleans, La., March 10.—Cypress shingle 
stocks at mills continue almost a minus quantity, 
because of persistent demand that outruns pro- 
duction. Some mills are virtually out of the market 
on shingles, while all or nearly all the others limit 
acceptances to mixed car orders. Prices are firm. 
Cypress lath are in better supply, being obtainable 
in either straight or mixed cars. Demand is 
improving. 





Boston, Mass., March 12.—Altho trade is no better, 
perhaps due to the limited stocks and building pros- 
pects a firmer feeling prevails. Some dealers have 
marked 1% lath up to $4.50 and many are getting 
$4.40. The lowest price on 1% is $4 and some quote 
$4.25. Both white and red cedar shingles are firmer. 
White extras go at $5.15 to $5.25; clears, $4.75 to 
$4.90. Best quality British Columbia reds are offered 
at $5.17 to $5.27 and Washington brands at $4.62 to 


$5. Stocks of clapboards are low and demand is flat, 
so quotations remain: Four-foot extras, $58 to $60; 
clears, $56 to $58. Sales of furring are few and 
2-inch commands $36, and very seldom $37. 


Baltimore, Md., March 10.—Demand, especially 
for shingles, is still very moderate altho the trade 
expects a marked change in the situation within 
thirty days or six weeks. Dealers have made no 
concessions. Holdings are comparatively small and 
it does not appear that mill stocks are large. 
Prohibitions against the use of shingles restrict 
their use but it is likely that development will seek 
a wider area and cause a demand. Lath have come 
into considerably greater use and are very firm in 
price, as are shingles. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 12.—The shingle market is 
a little stronger, prices having advanced 5 cents 
during the last week. Extra clears are now bring- 
ing $4.46 and stars $3.78. Wholesalers are the 
largest buyers, since their stocks are quite small 
at present. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 11.—Red cedar 
shingles are in good supply and prices are a little 
soft because of a lack of demand. Dealers are 
encouraged by increasing inquiries to look forward 
to more active buying within a few weeks. With 
other building lumber moving more freely they are 
convinced that they will soon have a better call for 
their supplies. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 11.—There has been no 
change in prices and little development of inquiry 
or movement. No broadening of activity is looked 
for until the building season opens, and the recent 
change in the weather seems to have put that back 
several weeks. Distributers’ stocks continue low 
and entirely inadequate to meet any considerable 


demand. 
COOPERAGE 


St. Louis, Mo., March 11.—There is practically no 
production of cooperage stock by mills operated by 
concerns with headquarters in St. Louis. There is 
very little demand at this time and the operators 
are disposed to suspend all operations until there 
is a demand, Stocks at the mills are reported as 
being very low. Prices remain about the same as 
they have been the last few months and manufac- 
turers are content to await a readjustment of con- 
ditions rather than attempt to get business by cut- 
ting prices to a level below cost of production. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., March 12.—The boxboard market 
continues in a deplorable condition. Prices are 
varied to quote. Consumers refuse to add to stocks 
even at the prices offered. 





GECURILY 


SILO SELLING 





HAS STARTED 
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CHICAGO WAREHOUSE & SILO FIXTURE CO. 


NOW! 


DECIDE 
SILOS THIS YEAR. 


DECIDE to get the lumber business 
of your section represented in Silos 
as well as in barns, buildings, etc. 


DECIDE NOW to write for our pam- 
phlet giving complete details of our 
successful Silo selling plan for lumber 
dealers. 


AND having decided, do it. The best 


Silo selling months are just starting. 


NOW TO SELL 


WRITE TODAY 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








| 327 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


























MaRkcH 15, 1919 































































Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
15 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines, 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted, ‘ 
Remittances to accompany the order, No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 































FOR SALE—20,000 ACRES LAND 


Containing 160,000,000 ft. virgin timber—poplar, oak, 
white pine, chestnut, hickory, birch, lynn, hemlock, ete. 
Write H. A. VESTAL, Athens, Tenn, 

FOR SALE—N. W. FLA., TIMBER AND GRAZING 
Land, Solid Twp., except school sec., well located. Fully 
50,000,000 feet L. L. Pine and Cypress. Quick sale, $3.50 
per acre in fee, Address ‘‘E52,"’ care American Lumber- 
man, 








SEVERAL THOUSAND TO INVEST 
With services in retail or wholesale lumber or millwork, by 
energetic man with sales and executive ability. 
Address “B, 26,’’ care American Lumberman, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED—EFFICIENT OFFICE MAN 
By large Chicago wholesaler, One with Y. P. Saw mill ex- 
yerience. Capable of assisting in sales and buying. Must 
xe good correspondent, Excellent future. State age, expe- 
rience, salary expected, 

Address “KE, 49,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 
Male preferred. Lumber experience. State age, experi- 
ence, salary and reference, 
HOUSTON BROS., Vicksburg, Miss. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED YARDMAN 
Capable of producing results, We have a good opportunity 
for the right man. 

CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, Jackson, Miss. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LATH GRADER 
And Setter for immediate duty. Work steady. 
MENOMINEE INDIAN MILLS, Neopit, Wisconsin. 


WANTED 
Lumber concern making a specialty of railroad material 
requests the services of good office manager. 
Address “KE. 17,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT. 
Experienced man for woods superintendent. Mountain 
country. Hardwood timber. Long job. Give experience, 


age, salary expected. 
“©. 5," care American Lumberman. 


Address 
SASH & DOOR MAN 
At once, live wire take entire charge warehouse and ship- 
ping, wholesale millwork house, in best town in middle west. 
Exceptional opportunity. Give full particulars first letter. 
ddress “B. 17,'’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN TO OPERATE BARNHAR 
Log loader, two years’ operation at Donora, 8. C. 
kENDALL LUMBER COMPANY, Donora, 8. C. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. 
Apply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Cal. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Combination stenographer and assistant sales manager. 
Hardwood experience necessary. Reply with references, 
stating salary expected. T. C. CLANTON LUMBER COM- 
PANY, INC., Shreveport, La. 
































WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 

Let us be your salesmen. We reach buyers of most every- 
thing. Your ad in the FOR SALE DEPARTMENT would 
reach the people who are in the market. Send your adver- 
tisement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








A LARGE YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD 
Lumber manufacturer located in Louisiana desires to em- 
ploy a first-class land and timber agent; must be thoroughly 
experienced, sober, honest and energetic; familiar with the 
making of abstracts of title to lands; negotiating for the 
purchase and sale of land; handling tax matters, ete, Give 
full list of former employers and other references; advise 
whether married or single; age; salary wanted and how 
son could report for duty in first letter. Full information 
must be given in first reply in order for same to be given 
ronsideration. 

Address “Dp. 12,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
In Retail Yard in Central Illinois, to take charge of men 
in yard, unloading cars, piling and deliveries, 
Must thoroughly understand handling of lumber in retail 
yard. State age, experience and wages wanted in first letter. 
Address “BE, 3,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER & CASHIER 
Married man preferred, In writing please state age, mar- 
ried or single, references, and experience, 

Address “EK. 4," care American Lumberman, 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For large yard in western South Dakota town of 2000 popu- 
lation. Must be an A-1 salesman and good all-round busi- 
ness man. Must be able to meet keenest competition and 
handle large volume of business. This is an exceptional 
opening for a really capable man, State age, experience, 
salary asked, references and full particulars in first letter, 
Address “KH, 6,’ care American Lumberman. 


LOGGING SUPT. WANTED 
By Wisconsin hardwood mill who can lay out tracks, estli- 
mate timber ete. All railroad, steady, long run. Answer 
fully, with references. Confidential. Also good camp fore- 
man. Address “DP. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED 
We require the services of two or three good office men 
who understand buying lumber from small mills. 
Address “BK. 16," care American Lumberman, 


LARGE NEW YORK CONCERN REQUIRES 
Assistant manager for export lumber department; prefer- 
ably one with knowledge of pitch pine, hardwoods and 
Pacific Coast lumber. State qualifications, experience and 
salary expected, 

Address 





“KH, 10," cars American Lumberman, 





WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Write Us-—-We Can Help You—lInsert an Ad to Get 


Employees Lumber Yards 
Mechanics Factories 

Salesmen Rails—Cars 
Bookkeepers Locomotives 
Stenographers Business Opportunity 
Sawyers ‘Timberlands 

Filers Timber 

Foremen Machinery——Engines 
Superintendents Sawmills—Bollers 
Employment Planing Mills 
Lumber Anything Used in 
Shingles The Lumber World. 


ADVERTISE IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Everybody reads the Classified Advertisements 
ADVERTISE NOW. 





WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For small town rear Milwaukee, handling lumber, build- 
ing supplies, coal, grain and feed. Must be a live man 
and able to handle farmer trade. Write 1528 1ST NAT’L 
BANK BLDG., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WATS aoenaee a AND SHIPPING CLERK 


Address “BE. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WE CAN USE Al RELIABLE EXPERIENCED MEN 
As operator, Yates Fast Feed Planer. 
Operator, Mereen-Johnson Hor. H. Feed Resaw. 
Machinist. For above and other machines. 
Rip-Saw, Cut-off Saw and Splicer operators. 
Come and see us, 
MOORE BOX COMPANY, Jackson, Miss. 











WANTED—BY LARGE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Concern in Intermountain territory cost accounting with a 
practical knowledge of lumber merchandising, Must be well 
versed in accounting. Character must be above question. 
References required. ‘To such a one an exceptional ultimate 
opportunity is offered. Give full particulars as to experi- 
ence, qualifications, accompanied by references, and state 
salary expected, 

Address “©, 20," care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN FAMILIAR WITH 
Manufacturing and marketing boxes and hard maple flooring 
for northern Michigan location, State age, experience, ete. 
Address “OO. 19,"" care American Lumberman, 
LUMBER PILERS 

We.-solicit correspondence with first class responsible men 
to take our lumber piling on contract. 
Address “S. P. 101,"’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED 
Hardwood wholesaler requests the services of good office 
manager. Address “EB. 15,"’ care American Lumberman. 
SASH FOREMAN WANTED 
Must be capable of laying out sash and taking full charge 
of ten or fifteen men in shop making mostly odd work. 
THE BROCKWAY-SMITH CORPORATION, 

‘ #465 Medford St., Charlestown, Mass. 
WANTED—AT ONCE, COMPETENT MANAGER 
For the best Retail Yard in the West. Only a top-notcher 
need apply. We want a man with a vision. In applying, 

give details, send references and photograph. 
BOORMAN LUMBER COMPANY, Great Falls, Mont. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known 
and help you to secure a situation. We reach the people— 
advertise now. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Th, 























WANTED—ESTIMATOR OR FIGURER 


. Principally country lists. Sash, doors, millwork, some lum- 


ber. Experience desirable. Permanent. Good opportunity. 
Address “HK, 44,’’ care American Lasberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED. 
Experienced manager for yard in good country town. Ac- 
curate bookkeeper and capable of handling trade. State 
experience, age and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address “RK. 36,’’ care American Lumberman, 








WANTED—BAND AND CIRCULAR SAW FILER 


For small planing mill, 
in first letter. 
Address 


Advise experience, salary desired 


“B. 33,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans, ete., for large southern plant. State age, experience, 
give references and state salary expected. Good opening 
for right man, 
Address 





“F, 145,’' care American Lumberman. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 

Want a new stock of lumber, shingles, ete. ? 

Want new or second-hand machinery ? 

Want engine, boilers, and equipment? 

Want electric machinery of any kind? 

Want locomotives, cars, rails, etc.? 

Want a retail yard or manufacturing plant? 

Want anything? Write the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We can help you 
and would be pleased to hear from you, 
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HUSTLING SALESMAN 
Of proven ability and established trade in Ohio by la 
manufacturer and wholesaler Yellow Pine and Fir, Will 


pay salary, expenses and liberal bonus. 
rience, salary wanted. 
dress “EK. 50,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For Illinois territory, one who is familiar with plang and 
specifications. 

Address “E. 338,’ care American Lumberman, 


FIRST CLASS SALESMAN WANTED FOR 1OWA 
AND MISSOURI TERRITORY 

By old established wholesale concern handling best line ot 

Cypress and West Coast products in the country. Guaran. 

pe salary and profit sharing plan offered to men of known 

a 


State age, expe- 











Address “KE. 1,"' care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SASH & DOOR SALESMEN 
State salary expected and amount of experience, also refer. 
ences, NATIONAL SASH & DOOR CO., 
Independence, Kans, 


SALESMEN—PARTICULARLY EAST OF RIVER 
Who can sell Soft Western White Pine Lumber, Shop, Box 
Lumber and Yard stocks. Also Coast Products, Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar, Good commissions and protection on repeat 
orders. Write today. 

If you are a Live Wire you can make money with us, 

dress “E. 23,’’ care American Lumberman, 











WANTED—SALESMAN SASH & DOORS 
Competent young man for Central Illinois territory. State 
—— and experience. 

ddress “C, 54,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO HIGH CLASS 
Traveling salesmen of exceptional ability and with con- 
siderable experience in selling Western Pine. Knowledge of 
Pacific Coast woods also an asset. State experience, refer- 
ences and when could begin. 
Address “E. 20,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMEN. 
To sell Hardwoods, White Pine, Cypress, etc., for old estab- 
lished house, on commission basis with drawing account, 
Have openings now for New York City, Northern New Jer- 
sey, and New England States. 
Address “E. 2,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To cover all territory east of Ohio-Pennsylvania State line, 
by large Pacific coast white pine mill. Write fully stating 
age, salary wanted, and give references; experienced man 
preferred, commission men not wanted. 2 
Address “BE. 18,’' care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Familiar with Yellow and White Pine to cover New York 


and Pennsylvania. 
Address BOX 544, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED ENERGETIC 
Salesman to solicit city retail lumber business, by a firm 
who has every facility at its command to give satisfaction 
to customers. Must be of good appearance and possess sell- 
ing ability. Please state age, salary expected and reference. 

BOX 176, Youngstown, Ohio. 




















WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell North Carolina Pine Lumber on a Commission Basis, 
THE ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN. 

To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast forest products on commission. 

Address “G. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—MILLWORK SALESMAN 
Central territory, able to figure ordinary plans. Give 
references and salary. 
dress “©. 36,"" care American Lumberman. 











HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED 


By well established wholesaler to sell on commission. Have 
territory open in all States East of Mississippi River. Line 
embraces Redwood, California White Pine, West Coast Fir 
and Spruce, Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, Inland Empire 
Stock, Yellow Pine and Cypress. 
We want real salesmen with established trade. 
DUNCAN SHINGLE & LUMBER CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MEN WANTED 


If you are looking for a situation, advertise in the Wanted 
Employment department. Watch the employees’ column 
each week. Good jobs for the right men. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





ACTIVE WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY 
On West Coast would like to arrange with good, live com- 
mission men to represent them in various central and eastern 
states. This concern is amply financed, has been in busi 
ness for more than ten years, and has the very best of repu- 
tations for taking care of their orders and for shipping good 
stock. Any commission man or wholesaler who would like 
to arrange to work with West Coast wholesale concern will 
please address 
“WEST COAST," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN TO SELL LUMBER 
To the industrial trade in the Chicago district. We want & 
high-grade salesman, The opportunity is an excellent one. 
RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
For large millwork manufacturing concern, to sell retail 
dealers in parts of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West 


Virginia. 
“C. 41,"" care American Lumberman. 


Address 
SALESMAN WANTED. 
To sell Pacific coast lumber on commission. 
SULLIVAN LUMBER COMPANY, Portland, Ore. 


ee al 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 
To sell British Columbia Hemlock products, Red Cedar 
Beveled Siding and Shingles on commission for large B. C. 
manufacturing concern. 
ress “§, 104," care American Lumberman. 
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